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FINANCES    of    FRANCE. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 


PRELIMINARY      DISCOURSE      ON      THE    CURRENT 
COINS. 


THE  circulating  fpecie  of  a  country, 
whether  it  be  confidered  as  the  legal 
medium,  admitted  in  barter,  or  as  the  re- 
fult  of  the  advantages  acquired  by  com- 
merce, offers  feveral  important  fubjects  for 
reflection,  every  one  of  which  is  nar- 
rowly connected  with  the  adminlftr 
of  the  finances  :  I  lhall  difcufs  them  fe- 
parately,  and  annex  to  that  difcuffion  as 
Vol.  HT.  A  I  have 
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I  have  hitherto  donc,  thofe  pofitive  infor- 
mations which  render  abftract  ideas  more 
ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  facilitate  their 
comprehenfion.  I  (hall  begin  by  giving  a  dif- 
tinct  account  of  the  ftandard,  and  weight 
of  the  French  coins  ;  I  mall  explain  in 
what  confifts  the  profit  made  by  the  fo- 
vereign  on  their  fabrication  ;  and  I  fhall 
inquire  into  the  advantages,  or  inconve- 
niences refulting  from  that  profit,  and  from 
the  ceffion  that  government  has  fo  fre- 
quently made  of  it,  to  private  individuals. 
I  mail  enlarge  on  the  confequences  of  the 
alterations  that  might  be  made  in  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  the  fpecie,  and  I  fhall  give 
my  opinion  on  the  laws  that  prohibit  the 
melting  and  exportation  of  the  national 
coin.  I  mall  afterwards,  endeavour  to 
eflimate  the  quantity  of  fpecie  circul- 
ating in  France,  and  its  relative  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  :  I  mall 
fix  the  attention  on  the  national  progrefs  of 
this  branch  of  the  riches  of  the  ftate,  and 
on  the  confequences  that  may  refult  from 
that  progrefs  ;  and  I  mail  conclude,  by  in- 
quiring in  a  general  manner,  what  degree 
of  importance  ought  to  be  fet  on  an  abund- 
ance 
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ance  of  gold  and  filvcr,  and  on  the  confe- 
quently  natural  increafe  of  the  circulating 
fpecie. 

Nothing  on  my  part  mail  be  neglect- 
ed, to  throw  the  greateft  poilible  light  on 
this  fubject,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  avoid 
prolixity:  thefe  two  eflential  conditions  are 
perhaps  very  clofely  connected  with  each 
other;  for  truths  are  circumfcribed  within 
a  fixed  and  determined  fpace,  and  error  a- 
lone,  or  loofe  ideas  range  through  an  inde- 
finite fpace. 


A  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 


on  the  standard  and  weight  of  the 
coins  in  France. 


GOLD    COINS. 

rT^HIRTY  new  louis    d'ors,  of  twenty- 
four   livres    each,    ought    to  weigh    a 
mark   of  eight   ounces. 

But  their  fabrication  is  reckoned  law- 
ful, when  the  louis  d'ors  want  only 
fifteen  grains  per  each  mark,  of  the  weight 
prefer]  bed  by  the  ftatutes;  and  this  allow- 
ance is  called  the  remedy  of  weight. 

The  ftandard  of  louis  d'ors  of  twenty- 
four  livres  each,  is  fixed  at  twenty- two 
carats,  and  pure   gold  is   reputed    to  be  of 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  carats  :  thus  in  gold  coins, 
that  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  ftand- 
ard  determined  by  law,  there  are  two  parts 
of  brafs  allay,  and  twenty-two  parts  of 
pure  gold. 

But  they  are  accounted  lawful  money 
when  the  ftandard  of  louis  d'ors  is  of 
twenty-one  carats  f£,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
that  ftandard  differs  only  by  ^|  parts  of  a 
carat,  from  the  degree  of  finenefs  pre- 
ferred by  the  ftatutes  ;  and  this  allowance 
is  called  the  remedy  of  law. 


SILVER    COINS. 

Eight  fix  livres  pieces  and  three  tenths, 
ought  to  weigh  a  mark  of  eight  ounces. 

But  they  are  deemed  lawful  currency, 
when  the  pieces  differ  only  by  thirty-fix 
grains  per  each  mark,  from  the  weight  pre- 
scribed by  the  ftatutes. 

The  ftandard  of  filver   coins  is  fixed  at 

eleven  deniers,  and  pure  filver  is  of  twelve 

A  3  deni- 
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deniers;  thus  in  filver  coins  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  ftandard  prelcribed  by  law, 
there  is  one  part  of  brafs  allay,  to  eleven 
of  pure  filver. 

But  they  are  current,  when  the  ftandard 
of  three  livres,  and  fix  livres  pieces,  is  of 
ten  deniers  and  twenty-one  grains  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  when  it  differs  only  by  three- 
twenty  fourths  of  a  denier  from  the  de- 
gree of  finenefs  prefcribeçl  by  law0 


COPPER    AND    MIXED    COINS. 

The  mixed  coins  that  are  current  in 
France,  are  two  fous  pieces,  equivalent 
to  a  penny  Engliih,  ^and  one  fous  and  a 
half  pieces,   equal  to  three  farthings. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  two  fous  pieces 
pught,  according  to  the  regulation  made 
in  1738,  to  weigh  a  mark  of  eight  ounces; 
but  they  cannot  be  refufed,  when  one. 
hundred  and  fixteenmake  up  that  weight. 
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The  ftandard  fixed  by  the  flatute,  was 
two  and  a  half  deniers  of  pure  filver  and 
nine  and  a  half  of  brafs,  and  the  allow- 
ance, or  remedy  of  law  was  fixed  at  four- 
twenty- fourth  s  of  a  denier, 

•  We  cannot  give  any  exact  information 
on  the  one  fous  and  a  half  pieces,  they  are 
compofed  of  a  mixture  of  various  metals  : 
a  part  of  them  was  coined  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  moft  recent  fabrication 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

There  are  alfo,  in  circulation,  pieces 
of  one  fous,  or  a  halfpenny  Englifh,  of  two 
liards,  or  a  farthing,  and  of  one  Hard,  or  a 
half  farthing,  but  every  one  of  thefe  coins 
is  entirely  of  brafs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 


PROFIT       OF     THE       SOVEREIGN     ON      THE 
COINAGE  OF  THE  SPECIE. 


GOLD    COINS. 

T^HE  mints  of  the  kingdom  purchafe 
gold  at  the  rate  of  feven  hundred  and 
nine  livres  per  mark  of  eight  ounces,  at  the 
flandard  of  twenty-one  carats,  and  twenty- 
two   thirty  féconds. 

A  mark  of  eight  ounces  makes  thirty 
louis  d'ors  of  the  value  of  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  livres. 

The  expences  of  coinage  and  the  wafte, 
amount  to  about  two  livres. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  profit  made  by  the  fovereign 
is  reduced  to  nine  livres  per  mark. 

Which  gives  one,  and  four- fifteenths,  per 
cent. 

The  profit  on  coinage  was  formerly 
much   more  confiderable. 

Gold,  at  the  above  ftandard,  was  only 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-nïne  livres  two  fous  and  a  lixth, 
from  the  time  of  making  the  tariff  in 
1726,  untill  1729;  then,  the  profit  made 
by  the  fovereign  was  forty-eight  livres, 
feventeen  fous  and  five  fixths,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expences  of  coinage  and  the 
wafte. 

This  gave  a  profit  of  feven,  and  five 
fixteenthsper  cent. 

The  price  of  gold  was  increafed  a  fixtieth 
in  1729,  and  again  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion in  1  755  :  but  thefe  alterations  were  on- 

y    authorifed    by    proclamations     of    the 

ouncil. 

Tins 
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This  increafe  in  the  price  of  gold,  re*, 
duced  the  profit  of  the  fovereign  to  five,  and 
eleven  twentieths  per  cent  in  1729,  and  to 
three,  and  nine  elevenths  per  cent  in  1755. 

The  profit  continued  in  that  proportion 
untill  1771,  when  the  rate  now  fubfifting 
was  eflablifhed  :  but  administration  fre-» 
quently  gave  up  its  right,  in  favour  of  in- 
dividuals whom  it  wifhed  to  gratify. 


silver  coins. 

The  mints  of  France  purchafe  filver,  at 
the  rate  of  forty-eight  livres  nine  fous  per 
mark  of  eight  ounces,  at  the  ftandard  of 
ten  deniers,  and  twenty-one  grains. 

A  mark  gives  eight  fix  livres  pieces  and 
three  tenths,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fum  equi- 
valent to  forty-nine  livres  fixteen  fous. 

The  expences  of  coinage  and   wafte,  a- 
mount  to   about   fourteen  and  a  half  fous 
thus  the  profit  of  the   fovereign  is  redur 
pd  to   twelve  and  a  half  fous  per  mark 

Wh:h 
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Which  gives  a  profit  of  one, :  and  feven- 
twenty-fourths  per  cent. 

This  profit  was  alio  formerly  more  con- 
iiderable. 

According  to  the  rate  eftablifhed  in 
1726,  the  directors  of  the  mints  were  to 
purchafe  fuver  at  the  above  ftandard  for 
forty-fîx  livres  feven  and  a  quarter  fous  only: 
thus  the  profit  of  the  fovereign  amount- 
ed to  two  livres,  fourteen,  and  feven  twelfth 
fous  per  mark,  after  deducting  the  expences 
that  is  to  fay,  to  five,  and  ûx  fevenths  per 
cent. 

The  proclamations  of  the  council  pub- 
lished in  1729  and  1755,  having  increafed 
the  price  of  filver  and  of  gold,  by  a 
fixtieth,  the  profit  of  the  fovereign  was  re- 
duced to  four,  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  from. 
1729  to  1 755,  and  to  two,  and  eleven  twenty 
fevenths  percent    from   1755  to  1771. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.     IV. 


OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OR  INCONVENIENCES 
ARISING  FROM  THE  PROFIT  MADE  BY 
THE  KING,  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE 
SPECIE, 


HPHE  difcuffion  of  this  queftion  has  often 
led  to  oppofite  extremes.  Some  have 
looked  on  the  profit  made  by  the  fove- 
reign  on  the  coinage  of  the  fpecie,  as  a 
tax  that  mull:  neceffarily  expel  gold  and 
filver  from  the  country,  and  caufe  thefe 
metals  to  be  carried  elfewhere. 

It  is  a  merchandife,  it  was  faid,  and 
it  muft.  be  more  abundant  in  thofe  places 
where  it  meets  with  greateir.  encourage- 
ment. 

Others 
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Others,  on  the  contrary,  pretended 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  king  on  the 
coinage  of  the  fpecie  was  a  political  ftroke. 
When  the  fovereign  it  was  faid,  by  means 
of  his  itamp,  afîigns  a  value  in  his  do- 
minions, of  one  hundred  and  two,  or  one 
hundred  and  three,  to  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  and  filver  that  cofts  him  only  one 
hundred,  thefe  metals  having  thus  acquir- 
ed a  fupernatural  value  peculiar  to  the 
country,  cannot  be  exported,  becaufe  they 
will  lofe  abroad,  the  over  value  given  them 
by  the  fovereign' s  authority  .There  fore,  they 
concluded,  that  the  profit  made  by  the  fo- 
vereign on  the  coinage  of  the  national  fpecie 
was  the  fureft  method  to  prevent  its  ex- 
portation. 

I    am    of  opinion  that    neither    of  thefe 
hypothefis  are  exact. 

Undoubtedly,  gold  and  filver  are  a 
merchandize,  fmce  thefe  metals  are  bought 
and  fold,  and  their  price  is  liable  to  cer- 
tain variations  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude from  this  peculiar  quality,  that  gold 
and  filver  will  belong  in  the  greatofr.  quan- 
4  titics 
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tities  to  the  nations  that  give  the  bed 
price  for  them.  Though  a  private  man 
fhould  declare  that  he  will  take  a  crown 
piece  for  fixty-flve  pence,  he  would  not 
be  minded,  if  he  had  nothing  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it,  or  if  he  were  actually  fool 
enough  to  barter  fixty-five  pence,  againft 
a  crown  piece,  his  fortune  would  be  ex- 
pended in  one  day. 

The  cafe  is  exaclly  the  fame  with  na^ 
tions  :  thofe  that  mould  not  have  any  thing 
to  demand  in  balance  of  their  exportations, 
would  acquire  neither  gold  nor  lilver,  let 
the  conditions  impofed  on  the  admiffion  of 
thefe  metals  into  the  national  mints  be 
what  they  might  ;  and  if  the  fovereign 
took  the  refolution  to  purchafe  them  at  a 
price  much  above  the  current  value,  the 
fpecie  he  would  give  in  exchange,  would 
be  immediately  melted,  and  the  continual 
fale  of  the  fame  gold  and  filver  would 
very  foon  clearly  mew  him  his  folly. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 

merchant   will   not  take  a  crown  piece  for 

more  than  fifty-eight  pence  ;  if  he  has  mer- 

5  chan- 
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chandizes  to  fell,  that  will  riot  hinder 
others  from  trading  with  him  :  but  they 
will  take  care  to  pay  for  them  at  a  rate 
fomething  lefs  than  their  real  price,  to  in- 
demnify themfelves  for  the  lofs  that  mould 
be  fuftained  on  the  fpecie  that  would  be 
given  in  exchange. 

It  is  eafy  to  apply  this  example  to  the 
general  tranfa&ions  of  nations  towards  each 
other. 

Lastly, experience  ftrengthensthis  mode 
of  reafoning.  From  1726  untill  1755,  the 
profit  made  in  France  by  the  fovereign, 
was,  as  we  have  feen,  much  more  con- 
fiderable  than  at  prefent  ;  and  yet  during 
that  fpace  of  time,  large  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver  were  imported  into  the  kingdom, 
and  coined  into  current  fpecie. 

We  mould  like  wife  be  miftaken,  as  I 
faid  before,  by  pretending  that  the  king's 
profit  on  the  coinage  of  the  fpecie,  will 
put  a  flop  to  its  exportation.  In  fact,  if 
France  was  to  owe  to  other  nations,  it 
would  be   forced    to   acquit    the  debt  with 

gold 
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gold  and  filver,  and  the  national  fpecie 
would  be  exported,  without  refpecl:  to  the 
price  given  by  the  fovereign  for  the  metals 
employed  in  the  coinage  ;  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  nation  to  purchafe  and  to  owe, 
without  paying. 

Thus,  the  profit  made  in  France  by  the 
fovereign  on  the  coinage  of  the  fpecie  can- 
not hinder  the  importation,  nor  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filver  :  that  profit  is 
a  trifling  object  of  no  weight  againft  the 
prevailing  force  of  the  balance  of  commerce. 

We  are  now  going  to  endeavour  to 
point  out,  under  what  views  the  profit 
made  by  the  king  on  the  fpecie,  ought  to  be 
confidered. 

The  demands  of  jewellers,  goldfmiths, 
and  fimilar  manufacturers,  being  circum- 
fcribed  within  very  narrow  limits,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  import- 
ed into  France,  and  remaining  there,  is 
neceffarily  carried  to  the  mints  :  the  fo- 
verei^u  may  therefore  be  looked  on  as  the 
principal  purchaser  of  the  gold  and  filver 

that 
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rhat  are  accumulated  in  the  kingdom. 
Let  us  now  fuppofe,  the  fovereign  pur- 
chafes,  at  the  rate  of  cent  per  cent,  any 
given  weight  whatever  of  thefe  metals,  on 
which  lie  immediately  fets  a  value  of  one 
hundred  and  two,  hy  means  of  the  image 
thereon  ftampéd  in  his  name  ;  it  is  entire- 
ly the  fame,  as  if  he  returned  weight  for 
weight,  and  kept  two  per  cent  for  coinage. 
Thus,  the  mo  ft  exact  idea  that  can  be 
given  of  the  profit  made  by  the  king  on 
the  coinage  of  the  fpecie,  is  by  looking 
on  that  profit,  as  a  tax  impofed  on  the 
greateft  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  import- 
ed into  the  kingdom,  or  whie'li  is  the  fame 
thing,  as  a  tax  impofed  on  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  commerce  due  to  France 
by  other  nations. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  afcertain  the 
precife  confequence  of  fuch  a  duty. 

The  balance  of  commerce  in  favour  of 
France,  is  the  refult  of  the  fuperiority  of 
ks  exportations  over  its  importations;  it 
h  therefore  the  totality  of  national  ex- 
ports, that  bears  the  tax  cftabliihed  on  the 

Vol:  ne  B 
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effective  payment  of  the  balance  due   to  the 
kingdom  by  foreigners. 

Let  us  next  call  to  mind  that  the  king 
gains  one  and  four  fifteenths  per  cent,  on  the 
coinage  of  gold,  and  one,- and  feven-twenty 
fourths  per  cent,  on  that  of  fil  ver  :  fuppof- 
ing  therefore,  the  annual  coinage  of  thefc 
two  forts  of  fpecie,  to  be  about  forty-five 
millions  of  livres  in  times  of  peace,  the  pro- 
fit of  the  iovereign  on  that  coinage  would 
be  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  ; 
and  as  the  exportations  of  the  kingdom 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  it  refults  that  the  profit,  may  be 
compared  to  a  tax  of  one-fifth ,  per  centy 
levied  on  the  whole  of  the  national  exports. 

I  now  offer  a  very  fimple  method  to 
ai  certain  exactly,  the  confequences  of  the 
profit  made  by  the  fovereign  on  the  coin- 
age of  the  fpecie,  which  is,  to  compare  the 
produce  of  that  profit  with  the  general  fum 
of  exports. 

Tins  principle  I  have  juft  eftablimed, 
rmift    lead  to   the    knowledge    of   another 

truth  ; 
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truth:  namely,  that  the  fame  profit  on  the 
coinage  of  the  fpecie  occasions  a  different 
effect,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation.  Let  us  fuppofe  for 
example,  the  commercial  exchanges  of 
France,  inftead  of  amounting  to  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  livres  in  exports,  amount 
only  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million, 
againfr.  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  livres  in  imports,  then  the  kingdom 
would  gain  the  fame  halance  of  com- 
merce ;  the  importation  of  gold  and  fiver 
would  not  he  leflened,  and  the  coinage  of 
thefe  metals  into  fpecie  would  equally 
yield  to  the  fovereign,  a  profit  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  livres;  hut  as  that  fum  would  fall  on- 
ly on  an  exportation  of  one  hundred  and  ûûy 
millions  of  livres,  the  indirect  tax  levied  on 
that  branch  of  the  national  trade  would 
he  two  fifths  per  cent,  and  confequent- 
ly  double  what  it  is  at  prelent. 

This  hvpothefis  which  may  be  confidered 

in     various      lights,     ultimately    gives     an 

exact     idea    of    the    relative   views,    under 

which   the  profit  made  by  the  fovereign  on 

B   2  '  the 
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the  coinage  of  the  fpecie  ought   to  be  con- 
fidered. 

If  after  that,  we  enter  on  the  actual 
ftate  of  things,  we  fhall  undoubtedly  find 
that  a  duty  of  one-fifth  per  cent  on  the 
exports  of  the  kingdom  levied  in  an  im- 
perceptible manner,  cannot  be  any  ways 
prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  France  ; 
and  the  ftate  being  under  the  necefiity  of 
railing  a  confiderable  revenue,  this  mode- 
rate profit  on  the  coinage  of  the  fpeeie 
ought  not  to  be  refufed  :  it  were  to  be 
wimed,  that  the  other  taxes  did  not  pro- 
duce   greater  inconveniencies. 

Tins  profit  of  the  king  on  the  coin- 
age of  the  fpecie,  has  moreover  the  ad- 
vantage not  to  occafion  any  expences  ;  for 
the  charges  of  coinage  would  ftill  be  the. 
fame,  whatever  price  might  be  given  for 
the  metals  that  are  .to  be  coined  into 
fpecie. 

I  must  make  another  observation  :  the 
profit  of  the  fovereign  on  the  coinage  of 
the  fpecie,    proceeds,    as  it  has  been  feen, 

from 
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r.om  the  price  at  which  he  thinks  proper 
to  purchafe  gold  and  filver  ;  and  the  lame 
rate  has  an  influence  in  commerce,  on  the 
price  of  thefe  metals  ;  in  fo  much,  that 
if"  the  king  was  to  give  up  his  profit, 
and  confequently  pay  one  and  a  quarter 
percent  more  for  the  gold  and  filver  car- 
ried to  the  mints,  he  would  raife  in  the 
fame  proportion,  the  price  of  that  part  of 
thefe  metals,  necefTary  for  the  jewellers, 
goldfmiths,  gold  and  filver  lace  makers, 
and  rich  ftufF  manufacturers  ;  and  thereby 
create  impediments  to  their  trade  with 
foreign  parts  :  thus  if  the  intereft  alone 
of  thefe  manufacturers  was  to  be  confult- 
ed,  it  would  be  very  proper  farther  to 
leffen  the  price  of  gold  and  filver  at  the 
mints  ;  but,  in  a  found  adminiftration,  no 
peculiar  branch  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
favoured  by  an  arrangement  prejudicial  to 
other  interests  ;  and  befides,  the  fovercign 
has  every  means  in  his  power,  to  encour- 
age any  particular  branch  of  commerce 
without  inconvenience,  whenever  he  lhall 
think  proper. 

B  3  The 
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The  profit  of  the  fovereign  on  the  coin- 
age of  the  fpecie,  confined  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  within  reafonabje  limits  cannot  pro- 
duce any  injurious  confequence  ;  but  that 
very  profit  being,  as  I  explained  it,  a 
burden  impofed  on  the  exports  of  the 
kingdom,  would,  if  raifed  too  high,  be 
oppofed  to  found  policy,  that  dictates  the 
exempting  from  any  duty  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  exports. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  affairs  of  adminif- 
tration,  we  ought  always  to  avoid  running 
into  extremes  :  there  are,  undoubtedly  fome 
abfolutely  fixed  principles,  but  every  inftant 
prefents  us  with  circumftances  in  which 
they  muft  be  conciliated  with  each  other. 
It  requires  great  difcernment  in  admini- 
stration, to  afcertain  their  refpective  limits  ; 
it  ftands  in  need  of  that  refolution  mofl 
difficult  of  any  to  be  attained,  namely, 
not  to  pafs  certain  bounds,  and  to  flop 
feafonably  ;  and  it  muft  look  on  the  tran- 
quillity experienced  by  thofe  who  govern, 
when  they  refolve  on  giving  themfelves 
up  to  the  convenience  of  general  ideas,  as 
a  forbidden  pleafure. 

S  Au- 
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Another  confi deration  mould  alfo  di- 
vert the  Sovereign  from  making  an  exagger- 
ated profit  on  the  coinage  of  the  (pecie  : 
which  is,  that  hy  purchafing  gold  and  lil- 
ver  at  a  price  too  inferior  to  the  value  thefe 
metals  will  acquire  the  inftant  they  are  con- 
verted into  fpecie, greater  temptations  would 
be  offered  to  coiners  of  falfe  money.  Un- 
doubtedly they  may  indugle  their  cupidity, 
by  feveral  methods,  the  rnoft  lucrative  of 
which  conflits  in  adulterating  the  flandard 
and  the  weight  of  the  coins  they  fabricate  ; 
but  this  kind  of  fraud  may  be  eafily  found 
out  :  whilft  on  the  other  hand,  by  gaining 
only  the  value  of  the  difference  that  exifts 
between  the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  as 
merchandife  and  fhmdard  money,  the 
above  mentioned  (peculation  would  be  much 
Jefs  encouraged. 

I  could  wifh  to  have  done  with  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  chapter;  for  difcuflîons  fuch  as 
thefe  are  fo  abftract  and  tranhtory  that  it  is 
difficult  to.  render  them  fufficiently  in- 
terefring  to  indemnify  the  reader  for  the 
attention  they  require  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear 
tin-owing  fome  light  upon  a  doubtful  point 
B  4  which 
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which  is  both  important  and  connected  with 
the  fame  object. 

I  have  fhewn  that  a  moderate,  profit  made 
by  the  Sovereign,  on  the  coinage  of  the 
fpecie,  could  not  put  a  flop  to  the  annual 
importation  of  gold  and  filver,  becaufe  that 
importation  is  founded  on  the  neceffity, 
which  foreigners  are  under  to  pay  by  that 
medium  what  they]  owe  to  France  :  it  has 
however  been  remarked,  that  whenever 
the  price  of  gold  and  filver  was  raifed  at  the 
mints,  either  in  favour  of  the  public  in 
general,  or  for  the  emolument  of  a  few 
privileged  perfons,  the  coinage  of  the  fpe- 
cie was  momentaneouuy  increafed  ;  and  as 
this  circumftance  was  the  bafis  on  which 
they  founded  the  argument,  that  the  giv- 
ing up  the  King's  profit  on  the  coinage 
was  an  efficacious  means  to  attract  at 
all  times,  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  into  the  kingdom,  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  demonftrate  the  falfity  of  that 
conclufion. 

Gold  and  filver  are  never  fent  to  France, 
nor  to  any  other  country  ;  but  after  every 
other  means  to  pay  with  greater  oeconomy 

has 
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has  been  attempted  :  thus  the  debtors  tq 
France  begin  by  negotiating  with  the  credi- 
ors  of  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  alignments  or  bills  of  exchange, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  neceflary  funds  may 
be  acquitted  in  France.  Thefe  exchanges 
made  between  the  debtors  and  creditors  of 
a  country  are  not  made  collectively,  be- 
caufe  thefe  debts  and  credits  are  not  reci- 
procally balanced  ;  but  thefe  tranfactions 
take  place  between  individuals,  and  are 
extended  to  every  trading  town  in  Europe  : 
they  are  attained  by  a  multiplicity  of  com- 
binations, and  they  are  what  is  properly 
called  the  bupnefs  of  exchanges.  But  thefe 
negotiations,  thefe  exchanges  and  counter 
exchange  are  calculated  finally  to  pay  what 
is  due  with  the  greateft  pollible  oeconomy  ; 
therefore  each  tranfaclor,  and  every  per  ion 
concerned  in  this  general  market  of  bills  of 
exchange,  has  one  point  of  :omparifon  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  that  is  the  rate  at  which 
funds  may  be*bou^. >  in  all  great  commer- 
cial towns,  by  fending  thither  gold  and 
filver  bullion,  and  by  converting  <hefe  me- 
tals into  current  fpecie,  under  the  conditions 
fettled  by  the  government  of  the  cuuntry. 
4  Let 
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Let  us  now  fuppofe  that,  in  this  gener- 
al ftruggle  between  the  debtors  and  credi- 
tors of  France,  and  in  the  midir.  of  the 
complicated  multiplicity  of  negotiations  in 
which  each  merchant  in  Europe  is  concern- 
ed, the  Sovereign  was  at  once  to  raife  the 
price  of  gold  and  fil  ver  in  his  kingdom, 
by  changing  the  rate  at  which  thefe  metals 
are  purchafed  at  the  feveral  mints  ;  then  a 
part,  either  of  the  debtors  of  France,  or  of 
the  fpeculators,  who  are  the  agents  between 
them  and  the  creditors  of  that  kingdom, 
would  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
variation  that  fhould  happen  in  the  price 
of  thefe  metals  ;  and  the  balance  due  to 
France  by  foreigners  would  in  that  cafe, 
be  really  paid  in  gold  and  filver,  fatter  than 
it  is  ufually  done.  This  acceleration  which 
can  take  place  only  once,  is  of  very  little 
importance  ;  in  fa£t,  what  are  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  livres  in  fpecie,  thrown  into  the 
circulation  of  the  kingdom  a  little  fooner 
than  common,  when  compared  to  two  thou- 
fand  millions  of  livres,  (about  eighty-three 
millions  flerling)  which  are  difperfed 
through  the  kingdom  ?  It  is  therefore  a  great 
prror  to  look  on  fuch   an  acceleration   as   a 

real 
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real  advantage  ;  and  to  make  permanent 
Sacrifices  for  the  fake  of  a' momentary  pro- 
fit. In  general,  one  cannot  be  too  much  on 
one's  guard,  in  the  adminiftration  of  fi- 
nances, not  to  confound  appearances  with 
truth,  which  is  eafily  done  :  a  very  fuper- 
ficial  attention  is  fufficient  to  catch  at  pro- 
babilities ;  they  advance,  as  it  were,  to 
meet  our  thoughts  :  truths,  on  the  contrary, 
feem  as  if  they  lagged  behind  ;  and  can. 
only  be  difcovered  by  fludy  and  reflec- 
tion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      V. 


ON  THE  CESSION  BY  THE  SOVEREIGN  Of  HIS 
PROFIT  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  SPE- 
CIE,   TO     INDIVIDUALS. 


CUCH  queitlons  can  fcarceiy  be  difcuiTed 
in  any  other  country  but  France  ;  and 
we  muft  apologize  for  our  doing  it,  by  faying, 
that  this  ceffion  of  the  profit  made  by  the 
king  on  the  coinage  of  the  fpecie  is  continually 
folicited  ;  and  that  it  had  taken  place, 
either  in  the  whole,  or  with  fome  modi- 
fications,  during  the  greateft.  part  of  twenty 
years,   preceding  my  administration. 

Considerable  bankers  and  other  indi- 
viduals availing  themfelves  of  their  credit, 
and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  minilters  of  the 

finances, 
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finances,    obtained  what    they    defired    by 
holding  nearly  this  language  ; 

"  Money  is  fcarce  at  Paris  ;  becaufe  the 
**  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  is  not 
'*  fufficient  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  not  fuf- 
"  ficient,  becaufe  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
■'  coinage  of  new  money  ;  the  coinage  is 
"  deficient,  becaufe  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
"  gold  and  filver  is  not  imported  from 
•'  foreign  parts  ;  the  importation  is  nor 
■*  fufficient,  becaufe  the  Sovereign  makes  a 
"  profit  of-  one,  or  two  per  cent,  on  that 
"  part  of  thefe  metals  which  is  carried  to  the 
"  mints  ;  therefore  the  intereft  of  the 
"  ftate  requires  that  the  King  fhould  give 
"  up  that  profit  ;  but  ftcrecy,  great  abilities, 
**  and  great  connexions  with  foreigners, 
"  are  ncceflary  to  attain  the  end  propcied  : 
M  our  zeal  leads  us  to  invite  the  prudent, 
"  able,  incomparable  minifter  of  the  £- 
*'  nances,  to  change  in  our  favour  onlv. 
"  the  price  of  gold  and  filver  ;  being  thus 
u  encouraged,  we  fhall  even  facriflce  a 
"  part  of  our  intèrefb  when  neceffary,  and 
•'  we  bind  ourfelves  to  pour  into  the  mints 
"   a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  fuperior  bv, 

"   at 
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"  at  leaft,  ten  millions  of  livres,  to  what 
**  was  carried  there  during  the  courfe  of 
"  the  preceding  year." 

The  minifter  convinced  by  thefe  reafon- 
ings,  flruck  with  this  language,  and  already 
influenced  by  a  fentiment  of  good  will   to- 
wards them,  agrees  to  the  requisition  ;    and 
thofe  who  are  gratified  in  this  manner,  with 
a  branch  of  the  fovereign's  revenue,  are  fo 
much  the  more  certain  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  as    thefe  promifes    are 
generally  made  on  the  eve  of  fome  event  whole 
natural  effecl  is,  to  increafe  the  importation  of 
gold  and  filver  into  the  kingdom  ;  fuch  are, 
for  example,  the  arrival  of  regifter  mips  ; 
peace,  and  an  increafe  of  commerce,  which 
is  its    confequence  :   a  great  loan  in  which 
foreigners  will  take  a  ihare  ;   and  other  eir- 
cumftances    of  the  fame   nature.     Laftly, 
and  I  explained  the  reafon  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  each  fudden  increafe  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  lilver,   at  the  mints,  mull: 
accelerate  inftantaneoufly,   the  payment  of 
the  balance  of  commerce  due  by  foreigners; 
and  the  confequence  of  this  augmentation 

is 
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is  nearly  the  fame,  whether  commerce  in 
general  he  benefited  by  it,  or  that  advant- 
age be  only  yielded  to  individuals,  who 
give  a  certain  fhare  of  it  to  the  exchange 
brokers. 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  who  arc  fa- 
voured in  that  manner  by  government  will 
not  fail  to  produce  the  mint  registers  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ;  and  as  the  Statements  con- 
tained in  them,  will,  from  the  above-men- 
tioncd  reafons,  amount  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  year,  they  will  eafily  ob- 
tain a  new  leafe  from  government,  and 
even  fometimes  other  proofs  of  its  grati- 
tude. 

It  is  neverthelefs  evident,  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  are  two  thoufand  millions  of 
livres  in  circulation,  one  mould  not  be  eafily 
led  to  beiieve  that  fpecie  is  icarce.  A  tran- 
fitory  abatement  in  the  circulation  may  be 
owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  different  circum- 
ftances  ;  many  of  them  are  occasioned  by 
the  errors  of  adminiflration  ;  and  the  minil- 
ter's  fclf-lovc  is  flattered,  when  lie  is  told 

that 
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that  fcarcity  of  money'  is  the  ca"ufe  of  every 
unlucky  event. 

France  imports,  and  will  always  import 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  the  debt  due  by  other  na- 
tions ;  arid  as  the  art  of  the  moft  fkilful 
banker  cannot  augment  that  importation, 
commerce  in  general  mould  be  benefited  by 
this  dereliction  of  the  Sovereign's  profit  on 
the  coinage  of  the  fpecie,  when  is  is  refolv- 
èd  upon  ;  and  the  grant  of  fuch  an  advan- 
tage to  a  few  favoured  individuals,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  clafsof  reprehenfible  pro- 
digalities. 

Such  are  undoubtedly,  the  principles 
that  ought  to  guide  adminiftration  ;  and  I 
fhall  add,  that  in  every  Hate  where  the  feat 
of  government  is  fituated  in  an  inland 
city,  and  where,  for  want  of  experience, 
commercial  ideas  are  not  well  known,  the 
moft  fimpie  maxims  on  that  fubjecT:  ought 
to  be  prefered,  and  exceptions  never  hear- 
kened to.  There  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  exp'reffion,  fo  much  affinity  between 
tnofl   fubje&s  of  political  oeconomy,    that 

neither 
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neither  the  adminiftration  at  Paris,  nor  that 
at  Verfailles,  poflefs  a  fufficient  fund  of 
knowledge  on  iiich  matters,  nor  are  they 
fo  well  feconded  by  general  informations, 
as  to  be  able  to  parry  the  infiduous  rea- 
fonings  that  felf-intereft  never  fails  to 
make   ufe  of. 


Vol.  III.  C  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     VI- 


ON     ALTERATIONS     IN 

WEIGHT,      AND     NUMERARY     VALUE    OF 
THE    SPECIE. 


IF  at  the  time  of  a  general  new  coinage  of 
the  current  fpecie,  their  weight  was  either 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  or  their  ftandard 
either  bettered,  or  lowered,  that  operation 
would  not  produce  any  real  evil,  provided 
the  numerary  value  of  the  coins  was  to  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  an  equivalent 
proportion  ;  but  as  neither  the  Sovereign 
nor  any  other  perfon  would  be  benefited  by 
that  alteration,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  mould 
ever  be  advifed  ;  efpecially*  as  it  would  occa- 
sion a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  give  birth  to 
fufpicion  and  diffidence  without  any  utility 
whatever. 

The 
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The  operations  on  the  fpecie,  which  I 
mean  to  diicufs  are  of  a  quite  different  naT 
ture.  Government  mifled  by  deceitful  ap- 
pearances, and  difconcerted  by  the  diforder 
of  public  affairs,  has  often  had  r  eourf  e  to 
dangerous  means,  and  blindly  confiding 
in  fyftems  of  which  the  inventors  themfelves 
had  only  an  imperfect  and  confufed  no- 
tion, it  has  fometimes  changed  the  intrin- 
fie  value  of  the  fpecie,  without  reducing 
the  numerary  value  in  proportion,  and 
fometimes  railed  that  numerary  value, 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the  intrin- 
fic  value.  Thcle  two  operations  are  entire- 
ly lîmiiar,  botli  in  their  motives  and  their 
confequenccs  ;  and  as  fuch  plans  are  ftill 
propoied  on  every  occafion,  when  the  finan- 
ces are  embarrafTed,  1  think  it  muft  be  ufe- 
ful  to  point  out  their  danger  and  fatal 
effetts. 

When  a  fovereign  gives  to  the  circulat- 
ing fpecie  of  his  kingdom  an  additional  value 
entirely  ideal,  he  takes  this  determination 
only,  in  the  view  of  paying  his  creditors 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  lilver  ;  but 
as  he  not  only  owes  them  a  certain  numer- 
C  2  al 
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al  quantity  of  the  coins  current  in  his  king- 
dom, but  has  alfo  contracted  an  implicit 
engagement  to  acquit  the  debt  in  fpecie 
equally  good  as  heretofore,  he  is  guilty  of 
an  evident  injuftice,  when  he  breaks  through 
that  engagement.  • 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  intereft, 
or  the  capitals  of  the  creditors  of  a  country, 
are  paid  in  fpecie,  whereof  the  numerary 
value  has  been  doubled,  without  any  alter- 
ation whatever  in  its  weight,  or  itandard  ; 
from  that  moment,  thefe  creditors  find  their 
fortunes  reduced  one  half,  becaufe  the 
price  of  every  thing  will  increafe  in  a  fimit 
lar  proportion  to  the  rife  of  the  numerary 
value  of  the  fpecie,  in  fact,  the  price  of 
things  bears  no  relation  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  coins,  or  to  their  divifion  into  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  f  mailer  coins  : 
that  price  is  wholly  adapted  to  their  intrin- 
sic value  ;  and  if  we  do  not  hear  thefe  words 
constantly  repeated  in  every  bargain  ;  "  I  fell 
my  time,  my  labour,  my  merchandife  for. 
fuch  and  fuch  coins,  containing  fuch  and 
fucha  quantity  of  pure  gold  and  filver,"  it- 
is  becaufe  every  pne  being  accu Homed  t<\ 

look 
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Jbok  on  the  numerary  value,  as  abfolutely 
combined  with  the  intriniic  value,  they  neg- 
lect to  recall  to  mind  an  idea  which  is  never- 
thelefs  taken  for  granted. 

Thus  though  the  fovereign  may  give  to 
his  coins,  whatever  denomination  he  pleâfes  ; 
though  he  may  raife  or  lower  their  numer- 
ary  value  ;  though  he  may  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  to 
be  employed  in  their  composition,  by  mak- 
ing new  regulations  for  that  purpofe  ; 
though,  in  fhort,  he  may  completely  alter 
each  meafure  and  weight  employed  in  the 
market  ;  he  cannot  fubdue  that  opinion 
which  decides,  folely  from  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  refpettive  value,  on  the  weight 
quantity,  or  meafure  of  any  commodity  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  gold 
and  filver  of  luch  and  fuch  a  weight  and 
ftandard. 

The  numerary  value  of  coins  is  to  their 
intriniic  value,  what  words  are  to  ideas  ;  and 
a9  the  price  of  a  coloured  ftone  could  not  be 
railed,  though  it  was  denominated  a  ruby,  or 
: :-  raid,  by  the  king's  ordinance  ;  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  effective  value  of  a  louis- 
C    3  d'or, 
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d'or,  or  of  a  crown-piece  cannot  be  increafcd, 
by  a  mere  alteration  of  the  numerary  de- 
nomination of  thefe  coins.' 

And  yet,  the  damage  which  the  credit- 
ors of  the  flare  would  experience  would  not 
be  the  only  inconvenience  that  mould  pro- 
ceed from  the  operation,  the  effects  of 
which  are  now  under  our  confederation. 
The  fovereign  would  alfo  have  other  mat- 
ters to  reproach  himfelf  with  :  for  by  this 
alteration  inthe  numerary  value  of  thefpecie, 
without  changing  its  intrinfic  value,  and  by 
paying  his  debts  in  this  manner,  he  would 
authorize  each  debtor  to  act  the  fame  part 
by  his  creditors,  and  the  unfaithfulnefs  of 
the  Sovereign  would  ferve  as  a  precedent 
for  that  of  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
kingdom  towards  the  other  half.  What 
diffractions,  what  a  chain  of  injuftice  and  of 
breach  of  faith  would  be  feen  !  and  the 
protector  of  public  fecurity  wrould  be 
the  ftrft  author  of  fuch  a  confufion  !  Its 
confequences  would  not  even  be  circum- 
j cri  bed  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ; 
thofe  foreigners  who  trade  with  France 
would  be  involved  in  it,  fome  would  gain-, 
others  would  lofe  by  this  general  confufion.- 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  at  the  time  of  the  variation  of 
the  fpecie  mould  be  debtors  to  France  in 
French  money,  would  pay  their  debt  with 
a  much  let's  confiderable  proportion  of  gold 
and  Giver,  whilft  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  on 
whofe  account  merchandizes  mould  have 
been  fold  on  credit,  would  receive  only  a 
part  of  what  mould  be  due  to  them. 

Who  would  not  think  at  leafl:,that  fo  many 
calamities  were  produced  in  order  to  enrich 
the  royal  exchequer?  That  was  undoubt- 
edly in  view,  but  the  combinations  proved 
deceitful.  The  Sovereign  diminishes, 
indeed,  his  debts  by  half,  when  he  takes 
the  liberty  to  acquit  them  in  money  where- 
of he  has  doubled  the  numerary  value,  with- 
out changing  its  intrinfic  value  :  but  as  all 
his  other  expences  are  relative  either  to  his 
houfhold,  his  navy,  his  land-forces,  or  his 
wants  from  foreign  parts,  and  as  thefe  ex- 
pences reprefent  a.  value  received  and  given 
Avithout  compuliion,  either  in  labour  or  in 
commodities,  that  contract  of  exchange 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  fubjects  cail- 
lot exift.  any  longer  on  the  fame  conditions, 
ftfNB  the  inftant  the  numerary  value  of  the 
C  4  coins 
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coins  is  altered.  Then,  the  fovereign  will 
be  obliged  to  increafe  the  pay,  the  fal- 
aries,  the  emoluments,  and  the  numerical 
quantity  of  fpccie  demandable  for  each  ar- 
ticle of  fupply  ;  and  he  will  not  be  able 
to  make  any  profit  on  the  moil  confider- 
able  part  of  his  expences* 

This  is  not  all;  another  important  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  :  the  taxes  which, 
compofe  the  fovereign' s  revenue,  confift  of 
two  forts  :  fome  are  an  impohtion  of  fo 
much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  na- 
tural produce,  or  of  merchandizes,  and 
others  are  rated  at  a  pofitive  quantity  of 
money» 

The  numerical  produce  of  the  taxes 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  things  ;  would 
undoubtedly  rife  in  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
creafe (occafioned  by  this  alteration  in 
the  currency  of  the  coins)  in  the  price 
of  every  kind  of  property  ;  and  the  fove- 
reign would  neither  gain  nor  lofe  any  thing 
on  this  part  of  his  income. 

C  Ttt  3 
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This  would  not  be  the  cafe  with  the 
other  taxes;  thus,  rents,  the  determined 
poll-tax,  comportions  of  every  kind,  the 
profit  refulting  from  the  exclufive  fale  of 
fait  and  tobacco,  at  a  fixed  price,  the  rate 
of  poftage,  infhort,  the  various  duties  that 
are  not  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  produce,  or  of  the  commodities  ; 
all  that  important  part  of  the  king's  re- 
venue would  experience  a  coniiderable  di- 
minution, and  the  reafon  of  it  is  very 
plain. 

As  long  as  a  louis  d'or,  of  fuch  weight 
and  ftandard  as  they  are  now  at,  repre- 
fents  twenty-four  livres,  a  poll-tax  of  ûven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres  can  only  be 
acquitted  with  thirty  louis  d'ors,  weighing- 
eight  ounces  :  but  from  the  moment  when 
by  an  edict  of  the  fovereign,  the  louis 
d'or  is  declared  to  be  worth  fortyreight 
livres,  fifteen  louis  d'ors,  weighing  four 
ounces  will  be  fufficient  to  difcharge  the 
fame  poll-tax. 

Undoubtedly,  the  fovereign  might,  at 
the  fame    time,    under  the  view  of  really 

pro- 
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profiting  by  his  operation,  double  all  the 
taxes  that  are  paid  in  a  determined  quan- 
tity of  livres  ;  he  might  alfb  raife  the  price 
of  fait  and  tobacco  ;  he  might  generally 
revife  every  tax,  and  modify  thofe  whofe 
conftitution  might  thwart  his  views.  But 
then,  the  injuftice  of  government  towards 
the  creditors  of  the  ftate  would  appear  in 
its  full  extent  ;  and  it  would  fail  of  at- 
taining the  end  propofed  :  for  it  is  always 
in  order  to  difguife  that  injufUce,  that 
recourfe  is  had  to  thefe  operations  on  the 
coins:  government  flatters  itfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  conceal  the  defign  ; 
it  expects  to  deceive  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  by  the  help  of  thefe  complicated 
combinations,  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  which  do  not  appear  all  at  once< 
Thus,  in  order  to  delay  the  complaints 
of  the  nation,  or  to  render  them  uncer- 
tain for  a  fliort  time,  it  is  not  afraid  to 
excite  a  general  confufion,  by  deftroying 
every  connection  that  ferves  as  a  bafis  to 
focial  compacts. 

Such  a  policy  does  not  become  a  great 
monarch  ;  nor  does  it  correspond  with   his 

dignity 
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dignity.  He  muft  not  acid  to  the  number 
of  real  evils,  tlioie  that  fpring  from  difor- 
der  and  confufion,  more  efpecially;  he 
ought  not  himfelf  to  weaken  every  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  by  giving  the  example 
of  the  moft  alarming  kind  of  treachery, 
namely,  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
confequence  of  reflection.  Alas  !  it  is  in 
adverfe  times  that  the  {late  ft  end  s  moft  in 
need  of  all  the  virtues  of  its  fovereign  ;  and 
far  from  adviiing  him  in  inch  moments 
to  any  deceitful  operation,  he  ought  to 
be  diverted  from  it,  by  mewing  him  chat 
evafions  and  difguifes  fucceed  ftill  lefs  in 
admiriiftration  than  m  politics,  becaufe  it 
is  on  a  theatre  open  to  every  one,  that 
they  muft  be  employed,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  deceive,  when  the  eyes  of  a  whole  na- 
tion   are    fixed  on    him.       But    it    is    more 

•  «ally  by  generous  fentiments,  that  the 
hearts  of  iovcretgns  ought  to  be  guided  to 
what  is  great  and  honeft,  and  inftcad  of 
timoroufly  pointing  out  little  means,  in- 
ftcad of  putting  in  their  hands  thofe  arms 
which  only  fuie  the  weak  againft  the 
powerful,  their   courage   ought   to    be  ele- 

J,  and  they  mould  be   excited  to  adopt 
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a  line  of  acting  worthy  the  greatnefs  arid 
majefty  of  the  chiefs  of  fiâtes.  There- 
fore, even  in  the  moil  defperate  fituation 
of  the  finances,  the  rhiniiter  muft  ven- 
ture to  lay  open  the  flate  of  affairs,  he 
muff,  by  (hewing,  himfelf  affected  with 
it,  point  out  the  diverfe  means  which  the 
circumftances  of  the  times  force  him  to 
have  recourfe  to  ;  he  muff  de  mon  (Irate 
that  thofe  he  adopts  are  the  lead  dif- 
trefftng  ;  he  ought,  as  it  were,  to  affociate 
the  nation  in  his  deliberations^  and  make 
it  witnefs  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
conquered.  At  what  time  is  it  lefs  jufti- 
able  to  deceive  it,  than  when  it  is  indifr 
pen  fable  to  impofe  additional  burdens  I 

Is  there  a  moment  when  it  is  more  ne» 
ceffary  to  gain  its  confidence,  than  when 
in  order  to  foften  the  prefent,  he  ought 
to  difperfe  all  anxieties  about  the  future  ? 
Is  there  a  moment  when  the  fovereign 
ought  more  to  fhew  himfelf  to  be  an  honeft 
man,  than  when  every  hope  and  comfort 
are  concentered  in  the  idea  adopted  of  his 
character,  and  of  the  principles  of  his  go- 
vernment ? 

No 
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No,  he  never  muft  make  ufe  of  any 
deceitful  art  ;  in  profperous  days,  it  is 
ufelefs  ;  and  in  thofe  of  adverfity,  he  may 
(often,  calm,  and  fave  every  thing  by  a 
fincere,  fimple  and  open  line  of  acting  : 
it  has  this  great  advantage,  among  feve- 
ral  others,  that  from  the  beginning,  the 
intereft  of  the  fovereign  becomes  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  gives  him 
the  command  of  thofe  refourccs  that  flow 
from  the  love  of  his  iubjects,  and  from 
the  confidence  of  thofe  whom  he  was  fo- 
licitous  to  enlighten.  O  power  offrank- 
nefs  and  truth,  too  little  known  Î  thou 
art  of  more  value  to  fovereign  s ,  than  all 
the  fubtleties  of  cunning  and  difïtmulation  ; 
but  fuch  is  the  greatnefs  and  majefty 
of  pure  and  limple  ideas,  that  kings 
fcarcely  ever  attain  them,  either  by  the 
advice,  or  indication  of  their  fervants  and 
minifters,  and  they  are  obliged  to  elevate 
themfelves  to  them,  by  the  concioulhefs  of 
yvhat  they  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VII. 


ON    THE    EXPORTATION    AND    MELTING    OF 

v 
THE    NATIONAL    SPECIE. 


THE  exportation  of  the  national  fpecie, 
is  prohibited  in  France  ;  but  this  pro- 
hibition could  never  be  maintained  ;  and 
when  there  was  an  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  exportation  of  the  fpecie,  it  was 
fometimes  allowed,  fometimes  tolerated, 
fometimes  done  by  ftealth.  But  excepting 
thofe  times  in  which  France  fupported  great 
armies  out  of  the  kingdom,  there  have 
been  but  few  occafions  when  that  export- 
ation has  been  neceffary  :  and  when  thofe 
various  circumftances  changed,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  fpecie  returned  home 
again. 

The 
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The  exportation  of  the  fpecie  was  for- 
merly looked  on  in  a  much  more  ferious 
light  than  at  prefent  ;  but  that  was  oc- 
caiïoned  by  a  fort  of  ignorance  which  is 
a  little  removed. 

It  is  high  time  to  acknowledge  that 
government  cannot  have  any  other  influ- 
ence to  retain  in  the  kingdom,  or  to  aug- 
ment the  fpecie,  than  by  contributing, 
with  all  its  force,  to  the  profit  of  na- 
tional commerce  ;  which  profit  confifts  in 
felling  more  to  foreigners,  than  is  purchas- 
ed of  them. 

Besides,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  a  view 
of  the  ftatements  of  coinage  at  the  dif- 
ferent mints,  not  to  be  anxious  about  the 
abundance  of  fpecie  in  France,  and  when 
it  fometimes  happens,  that  by  the  com- 
binations of  exchange,  or  in  confequence 
of  the  price  of  gold  and  filver  in  other 
countries,  there  is  a  profit  in  exporting 
fpecie  from  France,  it  muft  not  be  mind- 
ed ;  and  it  ought  to  be  confidercd  that 
raifing  obftacles  to  this  method  of  fend- 
ing  money   to    foreign  parts,    when    it   is 

the 
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the  moil:  oe'conomical,  ferves  no  other  end 
than  to  oblige  fpeculators  to  contrive  for 
the  time,  fome  indirect  channel  of  remit- 
tance  more    burden  fome   to    the  kingdom. 

No  care  of  administration,  however, 
could  hinder  the  exportation  of  the  fpecie, 
if  any  refolution  fatal  to  the  commerce 
of  France  was  to  render  this  kingdom 
annually  debtor  to  other  nations  :  but  as 
long  as  it  remains  their  creditor,  and  that 
for  a  confiderable  fum,  it  is  but  of  little 
moment,  that  fortuitous  circumftances  oc- 
cafion  the  going  out  of  louis  d'ors,  or  fix 
livres  pieces  ;  thefe  coins  will  undoubted- 
ly be  the  firft  that  will  be  fent  back, 
from  foreign  parts.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
feared,  that  they  will  be  immediately 
melted,  and  that  this  part  of  the  circu- 
lating fpecie  will  by  that  means  be  anni- 
hilated ?  It  may  happen  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  indifferent  :  for  as  long  as  the 
yearly  balance  of  commerce  mall  be  in 
favour  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  louis  d'ors  and  fix  livres  pieces 
that  have  been  melted,  the  greater 
will  be   the  amount,  which  it  will  be  in- 

dif- 
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difpenfably  neceflary  to  remit  either  in  dol- 
lars, in  Portugal  coins,  in  ducats,  or  in 
bullion  :  and  with  thefe  materials,  other 
louis  d'ors  and  fix  livres  pieces  will  be 
coined,  the  workmen  at  the  mints  will 
have  a  confequent  falary,  and  the  fove- 
reign's  revenue  will  be  increafed. 

The  melting  of  the  circulating  fpecie  is 
alfo  forbidden  in  France  ;  and  delinquents 
are    punifhed   by  being  fent  to  the  gallies. 

This  law,  founded  on  ignorance,  was 
renewed  and  confirmed  two  years  ago  ;  it 
js  therefore  of  no  fmall  confequence  to 
endeavour  to  elucidate  this  queftion. 

The  melting  of  the  national  fpecie  is 
looked  on  in  France,  in  a  ftill  more  feri- 
ous  light  than  its  exportation,  but  both 
thefe  opinions  are  equally  erroneous. 

We  have  feen  that  thirty  louis  d'ors, 
worth  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres, 
weigh  a  mark  or  eight  ounces  ;  and  that 
forty-nine  livres  fixteen  fous  in  filver  coin 
give  the  fame  weight.  Goldfmiths  can- 
Vol.  I1I<  D  not 
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not  therefore  find  any  advantage  in  melt- 
ing new  louis  d'ors  and  fix  livres  pieces, 
unlefs  when  eight  ounces  of  gold  at  the 
ftandard  of  the  louis  d'ors,  are  worth  more 
than  feven  hundred  and  twenty  livres,  and 
tvhen  eight  ounces  of  filver  at  the  ftand- 
ard  of  fix  livres  pieces,  are  worth  above 
forty-nine  livres  fixteen  fous,  now  it  will 
eafily  be  conceived  how  feldom  fuch  times 
have  occurred,  as  fmce  1726,  each  fuc- 
ceding  year  has  feen  the  mints  provided 
by  merchants  with  a  coniiderable  fum  of 
gold  and  filver,  paid  for  at  a  price  very  much 
under  that  abovementioned,  and  conform- 
able to  the  diverfe  rates  I  have  mentioned. 

But  if  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  there 
are  times  in  which  the  price  of  gold  and 
filver  is  fo  high  that  it  may  be  profitable 
to  melt  louis  d'ors,  or  fix  livre  pieces,  it 
is  not    the    intereft    of   the    fovereisrn    to 

o 

forbid  it  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  lure 
means  to  prevent  this  tranfient  rife  from 
running:  too  hisrh  ;  whereas,  if  sroldfmiths 
and  jewellers  are  forced  to  purchafe,  at 
-Any  rate  whatever,  the  gold  and  filver 
coming  from  foreign  parts,  their  works  are 

thereby 
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thereby  raifed  in  price,  and  that  branch  of 
commerce  is  injured. 

Besides,  if  goldfmiths  and  jewellers 
melt  louis  d'ors,  and  fix  livre  pieces  for 
the  exigences  of  their  trade,  the  quantity 
of  fpecie  will  neverthelefs  be  the  fame 
in  a  Hated  time  ;  for  thefe  manufacturers 
will  purchafe  fo  much  the  lefs  gold  and 
fil  ver  coming  from  foreign  parts  ;  and  as 
a  fum  equivalent  to  the  balance  of  com- 
merce muft  neceffarily  be  annually  im- 
ported into  France,  fo  much  of  that  quan- 
tity as  mail  not  be  employed  by  gold- 
fmiths and  jewellers,  will  ferve  to  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  carried 
to,  and  purchafed  at  the  mints. 

It  cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  ftate  the 
fame  ideas  under  various  forms,  when  a 
queftion  both  abftrufe  and  important  is 
under  difcumon.  I  fhall  therefore  re  fume 
in  the  following  manner  what  I  have  faid 
on  the  above  fubject. 

Let   us  fuppofe,  there  is  a  yearly  im- 
portation   of  bullion    into  France,  to   the 
D  2  am- 
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amount  of  fifty  millions  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  this  fum  is  the  indifpen fable  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  between  that  kingdom  and  other 
nations. 

Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  that  of  thefe  fifty 
millions,  ten  are  ufually  purchafed  by  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers,  gold  and  filver  lace  ma- 
nufacturers, &c.  for  the  demands  of  their 
trade. 

There  will  remain  forty  millions  which, 
muft  neceflarily  be  carried  to  the  mints, 
and  that  quantity  will  be  the  real  increafe 
of  the  fpecie. 

Now,  let  us  admit  of  another  hypo- 
thefis,  and  fuppofe  that  by  an  extraordinary 
fluctuation  in  the  courfe  of  exchange,  and 
in  the  price  of  thefe  precious  metals, 
goldfmiths  and  jewellers  have  found  a  tem- 
porary advantage  in  melting  louis  d'ors, 
and  fix  livre  pieces,  and  that  it  has  been 
done  in  one  year  to  the  value  of  five  millions 
of  livres  :  undoubtedly,  they  have  purchaf- 
ed fo  much  the  lefs  of  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver 
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ver  brought  from  foreign  parts,  and  as  ac- 
cording to  our  hypothecs,  the  importation 
of  thele  metals  is  fixed  at  fifty  millions 
of  livres,  by  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the 
balance  of  commerce  ;  if  the  purchafes  made 
by  thefe  manufacturers  amounts  to  only 
five  millions,  in  the  courie  of  one  year, 
then  forty-five  millions  inflead  of  forty, 
will  be  carried  to  the  mints  ;  and  if  the 
augmentation  of  the  fpecie  is  eftimated,  on 
that  unavoidable  footing,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  value  of  five  millions  of  coin 
has  been  melted,  and  that  the  coinage  of 
new  money  has  been  carried  up  to  the 
fum  of  forty-five  millions  ;  it  fjiould  there- 
fore follow,  from  this  fécond  hypothefis, 
as  well  as  from  the  firft,  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  fpecie  will  flili  be  forty 
millions. 

Thus,  though  we  find  it  difficult  to 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  the  fum  total  of 
the  fpecie  is  not  leiTened,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  yet  if 
the  confequences  of  that  melting  of  the 
fpecie  is  carefully  attended  to,  during  the 
fpace  of  one  or  two  years,  the  truth  of 
D  3  the 
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the  proportion  I  have  advanced  will  no  longer 
be  contended.  As  this  truth,  however,  can 
only  be  made  evident  by  the  help  of  an 
argument  thatmuftbe  attended  to,  we  can- 
not doubt,  but  it  would  meet  with  a  great 
opposition,  and  be  generally  condemned, 
if  it  was  propofed  to  authoiife  by  law, 
the  melting  down  of  the  national  fpecie, 
but  it  is  not  the  lefs  important  to  en- 
lighten adminiftration,  that  fuch  an  un- 
reafonable  regulation  as  the  prohibi- 
tion may  lofe  a  little  of  its  force  by  dif- 
ufe,  and  that  by  watching  narrowly,  the 
fluctuation  of  public  opinion,  a  proper  mo- 
ment may  be  pitched  on,  to  root  up  en- 
tirely thefe  remains  of  old  eftabliihed  ignor- 
an  ce. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  it  is  not  an 
eafy  matter  to  catch  the  workmen  in  the 
fact  of  melting  the  fpecie  ;  for  in  order  to 
attain  that  diicovery,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  place  infpectors  in  every  fhop  ;  but 
there  is  neverthelefs  a  great  inconveni- 
ence in  the  promulgation  of  laws  contrary 
to  private  intereft,  without  neceffity,  more 
efpecially  when  they  may  fo  eafily  be  in- 
fringed 
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fringed  by  Health  ;  for  thus  it  is,  that  men 
arc  brought  by  degrees,  to  make  light  of 
the  chelates  of  their  conieience.  It  is  iuffi- 
cient  to  require  many  felf-denials  from  them 
in  favour  of  what  is  really  ufeful  to  the 
ftate  ;  without  having  their  obligations  and 
fubje&ions  multiplied  by  the  errors  of  ad- 
miniftration  :  neither  ought  the  refpect 
due  to  the  will  of  tlie  fovereign  to  be 
weakened,  hy  a  prohibition  of  that  which 
cannot  be  hindered  ;  and  the  citizens  muft 
not  be  expofed  to  a  continual  inquifition, 
by  appointing  a  fevere  punifhment  for 
crimes  that  can  never  be  proved,  and  may 
always  be  fufpected. 

It  is  thus,  however,  by  ftudying  clofe- 
ly  the  various  branches  of  political  oecono- 
my,  we  difcover  that  even  in  fubjects  the 
lealt  known  and  the  leafr.  thought  of, 
there  exifts  an  intimate  connection  between 
thofe  principles  that  ought  to  ferve  as  a 
rule  to  administration,  and  the  ideas  of 
found  morality  :  this  connection  enhances 
the  value  of  difquifitions  ;  and  renders 
them  interefting  above  all,  to  thofe  well- 
D  4  will 
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wifhers  of  mankind,  who  are  delighted  with 
finding  every  where,  veftiges  of  that  order 
and  concatenation,  the  perfect  comprehen- 
fion  of  which  renders  the  art  of  governing 
a  moil  noble  and  elegant  fcience. 


CHA1: 
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CHAP.     VIII. 


ON    THE  QUANTITY  OF    SPECIE  IN  FRANCE, 


T>  Y  what  means  can  we  attain  the 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
circulating  in  a  country  ?  that  queftion  is 
the  firft  that  occurs  when  we  reflect  on 
the  fubjecl  I  am  now  going  to  difcufs. 
Undoubtedly,  fuch  a  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
attained,  either  by  the  declaration  of  thofe 
who  are  pofleffors  of  that  fpecie,  or  by 
any  kind  of  inquiry,  or  inquifition.  Who 
would  own  the  truth  on  that  point  ?  and 
what  government  would  be  fo  weak  as 
to  aik  fuch  queffions  ?  and  even  fuppofing 
it  was,  it  muft  have  the  faculty  of  putting 
it  at   the    fame   infrant,  to  each  inhabitant 

of 
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of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  money  changes  its 
proprietors  every  hour. 

There  is  therefore,  but  one  fingle  me- 
thod of  forming  an  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  fpecie  circulating  in  France  ;  and  as  in  the 
inquiries  after  the  ftate  of  population,  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  emigrations 
is  calculated,  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  fil  ver  fpecie  circulating  in  the  king- 
dom, it  is  neceffary  in  the  firit.  place  to 
afcertain  the  quantity  coined;  and  after- 
wards to  examine  what  part  of  that  quan- 
tity may  be  loft,  either  by  accidental  melt- 
ing, by  (hip-wreck,  or  by  exportation  to 
foreign  parts.  That  which  was,  and  that 
which  is  no  more  ;  thefe  are  the  two  ob- 
jects which  it  is  important  to  know  and 
to  eftimate,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  truth. 

The  firft  of  thefe  notions  is  the  eafieft 
to  acquire,  becaufe  the  exacteil:  account  is. 
kept  at  the  mints,  of  the  quantity  of  coin 
annually  fabricated  there. 

The 
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The  moft  ancient  gold  and  filver  coins 
now  circulating  in  France,  are  of  the  year 
1726  :  all  the  antecedent  fpecie  fell  into 
difcredit  at  that  epocha,  and  was  called 
in,  and  a  general  recoinage  took  place. 
Now  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  1780, 
the  coinage  at  the  different  mints  of  the 
kingdom  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  millions,  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  in  gold  ;  and  to  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  millions,  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  in  filver. 

In  the  whole,  two  thoufand  four'himdred 
and  forty-fix  millions,  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand livres. 

Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  that  during  1781, 
1782,  and  1783,  the  annual  coinage  a- 
mounted  to  fifty-two  millions  three  hundred 
thoufand  livres  (and  it  certainly  was  much 
greater)  the  total  fum  coined  from  1726 
to  the  firft  of  January  1784,  would  rife  to 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  millions  of  livres. 

These  facts  are  not  uncertain  ;  it  would 
be   very  difficult   for  the  directors  of   the 

mints 
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mints  to  deceive,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  and  it  was  fcarely  ever  fuf- 
pected.  But  even  fuppofing  there  was  any 
falfehood  in  their  accounts,  it  would  not 
be  to  augment  in  appearance,  the  quantity 
coined,  but  rather  to  leflen  it,  that  is  to 
lay,  to  reprefent  it  as  being  lefs  than  it 
really  is,  in  order  fecretly  to  appropriate  to 
themfelves  the  profit  that  refults  from  the 
coinage. 

Having  thus  made  known  the  quan* 
tity  of  gold  and  filver  fpecies  coined  fince 
the  time  it  was  generally  called  in  and 
melted,  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  part 
of  that  fpecie  has  been  loft  by  fome  means 
or  other.  Undoubtedly  this  information 
is  the  mofr.  difficult  to  obtain,  and  conjecture 
alone  can  bring  us  nearly  to  the  truth. 

I  have  already  demonftrated,  that  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  the  circulating  fpeçie  has 
been  melted  in  France,  becaufe,  fincei726 
the  directors  of  the  mints  have  yearly 
purchafed  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  at   a  rate  much    inferior  to  the 

price 
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price  that  might  be  an  inducement  to   melt 
the  national  fpecie.* 

No  confiderable  ium  in  fpecie  can  have 
been  loft  by  fhip wrecks,  as  the  occafion- 
al  exportation  to  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope has  almoft  always  been  by  land-car- 
riage, and  the  remittances  of  gold  and 
filver  to  the  French  colonies,  principally 
confift  in  dollars,  or  Portuguele  money. 

*  This  reafoning  would  not,  however,  be  quite 
fo  jufl,  if  the  almoft  ridiculous  transfa&ions  of  1782 
and  1783,  were  often   to   be  renewed. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  hearing  of 
nothing  elfe  but  the  pretended  fcarcity  of  the  fpecie, 
had  reiblvrd  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  iilver  than  the  proportion  of  the 
debts  due  on  account  of  trade,  or  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  would  admit;  and  in  confequence,  cither  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Caiffe  c£ Efcompte,  or  that  of  fome 
bankers,  government  had  purchafed  gold  and  iilver 
at  fo  high  a  price  ;  that  there  was  an  evident  profit 
to  be  made  by  melting  down  louu  d'ors  and  fix 
livre  pieces,  or  by  exporting  them  to  foreign  parts  ; 
but  fuch  fpcculations  on  the  part  of  adminiftrations, 
are  fortunately  too  rare,  to  make  any  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principles  we  have  juft  efta- 
blifhed. 

There 
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There  remains  therefore,  to  examine, 
as  the  only  article  that  really  deferves  at- 
tention, what  part  of  the  circulating  fpecie, 
after  being  exported  to  foreign  parts,  hag 
not  again  found  its  way  into  the  king- 
dom :  we  cannot  indeed  know  this  very 
precifely,  fince  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
filver  is  not  fubjected  to  be  declared  at 
the  cuflom-houfes  :  but  reafoning,  in  this 
cafe,  may  fupply  the  want  of  pofitive  in- 
formation. 

The  balance  of  commerce  having  been 
always  favourable  to  France,  the  national 
fpecie  was  only  exported  in  thofe  years 
when  the  fovereign  maintained  confider- 
able  armies  in  Germany  and  Italy  ;  it  is 
alfo  poffible,  that  imall  quantities  may 
have  been  exported,  when  a  tranfitory  re- 
volution in  the  courfe  of  exchange  and  in 
the  price  of  gold  and  filver,  has  given  a  tem- 
porary opening  to  that  kind  of  fpeculation  : 
but  the  fpecie  thus  exported,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  motive,  muft  have 
been  reimported  into  the  kingdom,  and  I 
fhall  here  endeavour  to  demonftrate  this 
aflertion. 


It 
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It  will  eaiily  be  conceived,  that  there 
is  no  occaiion,  in  ordinary  times  to  ex- 
port the  national  fpecie  from  France,  if  it 
is  confidered  that  this  kingdom  being  con- 
tinually the  creditor  of  other  nations,  there 
has  been  imported  annually,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver,  which  has  been 
coined   at    the  mints  into    current  money. 

Now,  it  mould  be  recollected,  that  when 
I  treated  of  the  coinage  of  the  fpecie,  I 
fhewed  that  the  refult  of  that  operation 
was,  for  individuals  to  receive  inftead  of 
eight  ounces  of  gold  or  filver  at  the  ftand- 
ard  of  French  money,  a  certain  weight  in 
louis  d'ors,  or  fix  livre  pieces,  lefs  than 
that  for  which  the  fir  ft  is  exchanged;  and 
it  necevlariiy  follows,  that  if  foreigners 
had  habitually  exported  French  money, 
and  lent  into  the  kingdom  the  fame  amount 
in  gold  and  filver  in  bars  and  ingots,  they 
would  have  loft  a  great  deal  by  fuch  a  com- 
merce ;  for  French  money  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  onlv  worth  its  weight  and  ftand- 
ard,  and  it  is  in  France  only,  that  it  is  cur- 
rent for  the  additional  value  which  the  au- 
thority 
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thority    and    the    {tamp  of  the    fovereign 
gives  it. 

For  all  thefe  reafons  therefore,  it  will 
be  a  juft  proportion  to  maintain,  that  it 
would  be  an  event  as  uncommon  in  trade, 
to  import  into  France  gold  and  filver,  in 
bullion  or  in  foreign  coins,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  export  a  like  quantity  of 
the  national  fpecie,  as  it  would  be  to  ex- 
change one  hundred  yards  of  broad  cloth 
for  ninety^fix,  or  ninety-eight  yards  of  the 
very  fame  quality» 

This  is  not  all  :  the  fame  reflections 
lead  us  to  take  notice,  that  when  either 
accidentally,  or  during  the  courfe  of  a  war 
which  obliges  government  to  maintain  nu- 
merous French  armies  in  foreign  countries, 
the  national  fpecie  is  fent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, that  fame  fpecie  muft  neceffarily 
be  fucceffively  reimported,  when  the  ex- 
traordinary circumftances  that  occafioned 
the  exportation,  no  longer  fubfift.  In . 
facl:,  as  foon,  after  the  conclufion  of  peace, 
as  the  balance  of  commerce  has  again 
acquired    its    fuperiority,    thofe    foreigners 

who 
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who  are  debtors  to  France,  are  highly  in- 
terested to  begin  their  payments  by  fend- 
ing back  its  fpecie  :  it  is  much  more  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  acquit  their  debts 
in  that  manner,  than  to  remit  gold  and 
iilver,  or  foreign  money  :  for  in  order  to 
have  ready  money  in  France  for  thefe 
metals,  they  are  obliged  to  convert  them 
into  the  national  coin  :  which  they  cannot 
do  without  fubjecting  themfelves  to  the 
lofs  occaiioned,  both  by  the  expences  of 
coinage,  and  the  fovereign's  profit.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  louis  d'ors,  and  fix  livre  pieces 
bought  out  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
their  weight  and  ftandard,  are  fent  into 
France  by  foreigners,  then  they  gain  that 
peculiar  value  which  the  law  afligns  to 
each  coin  imprefTed  with  the  fovereign's 
ftamp  ;  except  it  happens,  that  this  circum- 
ftance  being  known  by  thofe  who  in  foreign 
parts  have  French  ipecie  to  difpofe  of, 
they  make  fome  little  profit  by  it,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  price  fome- 
what   above  the  intriniic  value. 

Lastly,    experience     ftrengthens    this 

mode  of  reafoning:  for  even  in  the   very 

Vol.  III.  E  firft 
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firft  years  of  peace,  after  our  German  and 
Italian  wars,  French  money  was  imported 
into  the  kingdom  in  great  quantities. 

And  yet  it  is  poflible,  that  fome  of 
that  money  has  been  melted  down  in 
foreign  countries,  as  it  has  fometimes 
been  the  cafe  in  France  for  a  mort  fpace 
of  time  :  louis  d'ors  are  alfo  fent  to  Ge- 
neva, to  SwifTerland,  and  more  efpecially 
to  Italy,  to  purchafe  filks  ;  and  thefe  are 
trie  countries  of  Europe,  where  they  re- 
main in  the  greater!:  quantity,  becaufe  in 
fome  parts  of  thefe  countries  a  fixed  va- 
lue, authorifed  by  the  fovereign  has  been 
afligned  to  that  money. 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  allow  that 
there  has  been  a  certain  diminution  of  the 
circulating  fpecie,  from  1726  untill  the 
prefent  time  ;  and  all  I  wifhed  to  demon- 
strate was,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  that  diminu- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
eitimate  it  at  three,  or  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  livres* 

Now 
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Now  if  that  luppofitiou  is  exact,  the 
fpecie  at  prefent  circulating  in  the  king- 
dom, will  amount  to  nearly,  two  thoufand, 
two  hundred  millions  of  livres. 


£  a  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.      IX, 


ON    THE    PROGRESSIVE    INCREASE     OF    THE 
CIRCULATING    SPECIE    IN    FRANCE. 


A  S  long  as  no  circumftance  is  percep- 
"^  tible,  which  may  turn  fuddenly  the 
balance  of  commerce  againft  France,  which 
is  now  in  its  favour,  it  is  by  precedent 
that  we  ought  to  form  our  conjectures, 
on  the  progreffive  increafe  of  the  circul- 
ating fpecie.  Let  us  therefore,  direct  our 
firft   inquiries   accordingly. 

During  a  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  1763,  until  the  end  of 
1777,  that  is  to  fay,  during  all  the  time 
of  the  laft  peace,  the  mints  of  France 
coined  gold  and  filver  to  the  amount  of  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-five  millions,  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  in  fpecie. 

t  Let 
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Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  feventy-fivc 
millions,  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  of 
that  fum  have  been  diffipated,  either  by 
melting,  or  being  difperfed  in  foreign 
countries,  there  will  remain  fix  hundred 
million  livres,  for  the  real  increafe  of  the 
circulating  fpecic,  during  the  above  fifteen 
years,  and  that  is  forty  millions  of  livres, 
on  an  average,  for  each  year. 

By  judging  of  the  future  from  what  is 
paft,  we  may  eft'miate  the  annual  increafe 
of  the  circulating  fpecie  at  the  above  fum  ; 
and  that  fum  compared  with  the  actual 
circulation  of  two  thoufand,  two  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  will  give  an  annual  in- 
creafe of  about  two  per  cent. 

Tins  continual  progreffive  augmentation 
of  the  circulating  fpecie,  is  an  important 
fubject  for  reflection  :  for  therein  is  feen 
the  motive  of  the  advanced  price  of  all 
commodities,  of  the  natural  augmentation 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  of  the  pro- 
portionable increafe  of  feveral  public  charges 
and  laftly,  of  the  diminution  of  the  real 
value  of  the  fortunes  of  annuitants.  In 
E  3  fact 
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fact,  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  of  in- 
dustry, muft  rife  in  price,  in  proportion 
as  gold  and  Hiver  become  more  abundant, 
and  this  confequence  of  the  increafe  of 
the  fpecie  would  be  much  more  fenfibly 
felt,  if  the  prudence  of  fovereigns,  led 
by  the  confideration  of  public  order,  did 
not  fet  bounds,  in  various  circumftances 
to  the  {peculations  upon  corn,  and  there- 
by flop  the  natural  progrefs  in  the  price 
of  that  article  ;  and  as  moft  retributions 
for  labour  are  proportioned  to  the  current 
price  of  commodities  of  indifpenfable  necei- 
fîty,  it  happens  that  the  general  price  of 
things  does  not  augment  in  an  exact  ratio  to 
the  increafe  of  the  fpecie. 

It  ought  moreover  to  be  obferved,  that 
though  the  prefent  annual  augmentation 
of  the  national  fpecie,  is  to  the  actual 
mafs  of  that  fpeeie,  in  the  proportion  of 
two,  to  one  hundred,  that  proportion  will 
gradually  leffen  by  length  of  time.  In 
fact,  if,  in  about  twenty  years,  there 
mould  be  in  France  nearly  three  thoufand 
millions  of  livres,  as  it  is  probable  there 
will,  then  the  annual  augmentation,  fup- 

pofing 
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pofing  it  is  to  be  always  of  forty  millions 
of  livres,  will  be  only  in  the  ratio  of 
one  andj  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  gen- 
eral mafs  ;  and  that  ratio  will  only  be 
one  per  cent,  fifty  years  hence,  if  the  mafs 
of  fpecie  is  then  double  what  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  :  in  fhort,  the  more  the  general  amount 
of  the  national  fpecie  mail  be  increafed, 
the  lefs  annual  increafe  will  be  felt.  I 
believe  this  obfervation  deferves  the  atten- 
tion of  thofe  who  may  be  led  to  prog- 
nosticate on  the  future  confequence  of  the 
progreffive  annual  augmentation  of  the 
fpecie. 

I  do  not  know  whether  thofe  who  may 
attend  to  this  increafe  of  the  fpecie  in 
France,  during  the  courfe  of  the  preced- 
ing  peace,  will  have  the  fame  curioilty  as 
me,  to  difcover  the  relation  that  exifted 
between  that  increafe  in  France  and  its 
augmentation  in  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but 
as  this  inquiry  is  of  fome  importance,  I 
ihall  venture  to  indicate  my  opinion  ou 
that  fubjed. 

E    |  Prq- 
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Probable  notions  may  be  formed  on 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
into  Europe,  during  the  conrfe  of  the  laft 
peace. 

And  we  may,  pretty  nearly,  afcertain 
the  quantity  of  thefe  metals,  fent  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  to  China,  the  Levant,  and  the 
coaft  of  Barbary. 

Supposing  therefore,  that  the  total  a- 
mount  of  gold  and  lilver  imported  into 
Europe  were  known,  and  alfo  the  quanti- 
ty exported,  then  the  remainder  will  be 
known  ;  and  that  quantity  being  afcer- 
tained,  if  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  part  of  it  that  France  pofTefTes,  we  lhall 
neceflarily  judge  of  what  belongs  to  the 
refr.  of  Europe. 

Let  us  now  explore  thefe  different  prin~ 
ciples. 

It  appears  from  the  regifter  books,  that 
from  1763  untill  1777,  Cadiz  and  Lif- 
bon  received  to  the  amount  of  one  thoufand 

fix 
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fix  hundred  millions  of  livres   in  gold  and 
filver  fent  from  the  Weil  Indies. 

To  this  principal  fum,  we  muft  add 
that  quantity  which  was  not  regiftered, 
but  landed  by  ftealth  ;  and  of  which  no 
perfon  can  have  an  exacl  knowledge  : 
moreover,  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  dufl  is 
yearly  imported  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  : 
laftly,  the  produce  of  fome  filver  mines 
fcattered  through  Europe,  alfo  augment  the 
fum  of  thefe  precious  metals. 

I  shall  therefore  eftimate  thefe  vari- 
ous fums  collectively,  at  between  two  and 
three  hundred  millions  of  livres. 

The  imports  of  gold  and  filver  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  lait  peace  amount 
therefore,  to  the  fum  of  one  thoufand,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres. 

But  the  whole  of  this  capital  has  not 
remained  in  Europe  :  France  alone,  to  pay 
for  its  purchafes  and  to  provide  for  the 
expences  of  adminiflration  in  its  poflefïions 
beyond   the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    has   fent 

up- 
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upwards  of  one  million  of  livres  in  doU 
lars,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  China  and  Mau- 
ritius, during  the  courle  of  fifteen  years, 
on  which  we  eftablifh  our  calculation. 
Other  nations  have  likewife  fent  money 
to  China  for  the  exigences  of  their  com- 
merce ;  and  the  trade  of  Europeans  with 
Turkey  and  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  occafions 
a  moderate  exportation  of  dollars,  taleries 
and  gold  coin. 

I  cannot  indicate  with  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  the  gold  and  filver  which  theie 
different  exigences  have  caufed  to  be  ex- 
ported out  of  Europe  ;  but  I  think  I  mail 
not  deviate  much  from  the  truth,  by  efti- 
mating  that  export,  at  about  three  hundred 
millions  of  livres. 

JJow  if  we  deduce  that  lum  from  the 
one  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions imported  into  Europe,  we  fhall  find 
the  increafe  of  thefe  precious  metals  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  to  be  one  thoufand, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  dur- 
ing the  fpace  of  time  included  between 
}  763,  and  the  end  of  J  777. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  fee  what  part  of  that  im- 
menfe  treafure  France  has  had  for  her 
(hare. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  during  that 
fame  fpace  of  time,  France  has  increaf- 
ed  its  circulating  fpecie  fix  hundred 
million  of  livres  ;  but  we  mult  alio  add 
to  this  capital  fum,  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  that  has  been  employed  in  the 
kingdom,  both  as  an  augmentation  of  na- 
tional luxury  in  articles  of  rich  and  coft- 
ly  workmanfTiip,  and  likewife  to  replace 
the  quantities  of  thefe  fplendid  effects, 
that  are  worn  out,  or  diffipated  by  length 
of  time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an 
exact  idea  on  this  head  :  but  from  various 
informations  1  have  on  the  fubjecT:,  I  do 
not  think  I  (hall  be  greatly  deceived,  if 
1  e ft i mate  that  confumption  of  thefe  pre- 
cious metals  at  the  yearly  rate  often  mil- 
lions of  livres  in  times  of  peace:  this  efti- 
mation  will  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  livres  for  fifteen  vears.  Thus 
from  1763,  until  the  end  of  1777,  it 
fhould  appear,  that  the  kingdom  acquired 
:    ■  □    hundred  and    fifty  millions  of  livres, 

in 
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in  gold  and  filver,  the  four  fifths  of  which, 
have  been  employed  to  the  real  increafe  of 
its  circulating  fpecie. 

Now,  as  the  fum  total  of  thefe  metals 
accumulated  in  Europe  during  that  fpace 
of  time,  amounts  to  one  thoufand,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  it 
follows  that  the  fhare  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  muft  have  been  eight  hundred 
millions  of  livres. 

And  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
employed  by  thefe  various  nations  col- 
lectively, in  the  augmentation  and  main- 
tenance of  their  luxury,  and  in  articles 
of  coftly  workmanfhip,  mufl  naturally  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  employed  in 
France  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  probable 
that  out  of  this  fum  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  which  the  nations  of 
Europe,  exclufive  of  France,  have  fhared 
among  them,  fix  hundred  millions  only, 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  augmentation 
of  their  circulating  fpecie. 

Thus. 
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Thus  the  increaie  of  the  circulating  fpe- 
cie  in  France,  during  a  fpace  of  fifteen 
years,  would  be  equal  to  the  increafe  of 
the  circulating  fpecie  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  during  the  fame  fpace  of 
time. 

From  the  above  probabilities,  we  ought 
not  to  infer  that  the  general  m  fs  of  the 
circulating  fpecie  in  France  bears  an  equal 
proportion  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  fpe- 
cie, circulating  throughout  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope :  for  in  order  to  draw  fuch  an  inference, 
it  would  be  requiiite  that  the  diftribution 
of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe,  ftiould  have 
continually  been  in  the  fame  proportion, 
from  the  earlieft  period  to  the  time  above 
mentioned  :  and  on  that  fubje<£t,  it  is  im* 
poffible  to  make  any  calculations. 

But,  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  if  the 
future  diftribution  of  thefe  metals,  Was  to 
be  for  any  long  fpace  of  time,  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  we  have  prejudged  it  has 
been  during  the  laft  peace,  the  differ- 
ence which     might    have    exifted    in  the 

prior 
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prior  divifion  of  thefe  metals,  would  become 
imperceptible. 

As  the  fubject  which  I  have  juft  treated 
was  neceflarily  compofed  of  feveral  hypo- 
thesis, I  had  fome  reluctance  to  enter  up- 
on it,  but  I  was  convinced  it  would  be 
ufeful  to  communicate,  at  leaft,  the  me- 
thod which  appeared  to  me,  to  be  the  mofl 
proper  to  facilitate  the  inveftigation  of  an 
interefting  fcience,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  with  refpeët  to  fubjecls  that  have  never 
been  before  difcuffed,  every  connected  idea 
affords  fome  affiftance  towards  approaching 
the  truttu 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES,  OR  INCONVENI- 
ENCES RESULTING  FROM  AN  ABUND- 
ANCE   OF  CIRCULATING    SPECIE. 


*~r^HE  annual  produce  of  gold  and  filver 
A  mines,  and  the  importation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  into  Europe,  are  the  firft  four- 
ces  of  the  general  increafe  of  fpecie;  but 
the  fhare  which  each  particular  country 
appropriates  to  itfelf,  depends  on  the  bal- 
ance of  its  commerce  ;  and  it  is  to  render 
that  balance  more  or  lefs  favourable,  that 
nations  eagerly  contend  with,  and  become 
rivals  of  each  other.  Where  then  is  the 
great  merit  of  that  abundance,  and  of  that 
-2  in- 
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mcreafe    of    ipecie?   Does    public    felicity, 
does  the  power  of  a  Hate  depend  on  it? 

The  extenfion  of  luxury,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  avarice  and  cupidity,  are  what 
moralifts  impute,  to  the  augmentation  of 
gold  and  filver  ;  and,  as  at  the  lame  time, 
many  people  fee  nothing  in  this  augment- 
ation but  an  increafe  of  embarraffments,  and 
an  ufelefs  multiplication  of  the  reprefent- 
âtives  of  barter,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
tniflrufr.  that  policy  which  lays  fo  great 
a  ftrefs  both  on  the  acquifition  of  thefe 
precious  metals,  and  on  the  abundance  of 
fpecie,  which  is  the  laft  refult  of  this  kind 
of  conqueft. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  throw  fome  light 
on  fo   intereiting  a  fubjecl. 

I  shall  obferve  in  the  firft  inftance,  that 
the  general  augmentation  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver in  Europe,  or  the  annual  increafe  of 
thefe  metals  in  any  particular  country  are 
the  objects  of  two  very  different  difqui- 
fitions  :  for  though  the  productive  mines 
jo£  America  were  on  a  fudden  to  ceafe  fur» 

nifh- 
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aiming  new  treafures,  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing a  favourable  balance  of  commerce, 
would  neverthelefs  exifr.  :  the  only  differ- 
ence would  be,  that  inftead  of  difputing 
among  themfelves  for  the  greateft  fhare  in 
the  distribution  of  the  riches  importe^  by 
the  regifter  mips  from  the  new  world, 
the  various  nations  would  turn  their  am- 
bition towards  appropriating  to  themfelves 
by  commerce,  as  much  as  they  could  of 
the  circulating  fpecie  of  other  nations,  and 
the  beft  policy  would  confift  in  enriching 
themfelves  with  each  other's  fpoils.  This 
ambition  common  to  all  nations,  is  not  a 
blind  defire  ;  and  I  (hall  endeavour  to  ren- 
der this  truth  perceptible,  without  making 
life  of  any  abftrufe  reafoning. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  country  till  then 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  was  dis- 
covered in  another  hemifphere  :  let  us  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  we  are  told  that  this  country 
is  in  its  extent  equal  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  is  fertile,  abounds  in  various  pro- 
ductions, that  numerous  communications 
are  opened  therein,  that  property  is  prud- 
ently  distributed,    in  ihort,  that  the    flatc 

Vol.  III.  F  has 
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has  been  governed  by  prudent  laws  from 
an  early  period  ;  undoubtedly  we  mould 
not  wonder  if  the  cultivation  and  popul- 
ation of  iuch  a  country  were  arrived  at 
the  higheft  pitch,  even  though  ten  thou- 
fand  marks  of  filver  were  to  compofe  all 
its  circulating  fpecie  :  we  fhould  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  the  fcarcity  of  that  metal  has 
allowed  a  very  great  value  to  be  fet 
on  a  very  trifling  piece  of  money,  and  we 
fhould  not  be  furprifed  that  fuch  a  differ- 
ence between  the  flandard  and  the  real 
value,  has  not  been  any  obftacie  to  the  pro- 
fperity  of  that  empire. 

Now,  by  another  fuppofition,  let  us 
bring  that  unknown  country,  till  then  hap- 
py and  nourifhing,  though  with  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  continent.  It  would 
be  very  foon  involved  in  our  political  com- 
binations, its  neighbours  would  eftimateits 
weaknefs,  and  endeavour  to  take  advantage 
of  it  ;  they  would  be  confeious  that  this 
new  flate,  deprived  of  gold  and  filver, 
cannot  for  a  long  time  to  come,  maintain 
troops,  out   of  its   frontiers;  their   fpecul- 

ations 
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ations  would  even   be   carried   farther,  and 
they    would  calculate,    that    in    a    country 
where  the   fcarcity  of  the  fpecie  keeps  all 
the   necefTary    articles   of    life    at    a    very 
low  price,     it    would   be   an    eafy    matter 
with    a  very  fmall  fum  of  money,  to   ac- 
cumulate provilions,  to  eftablifh  magazines, 
and    if   neceflary  to   corrupt   the  generals, 
the  foldiers,  and  the  minifters  of  flate  ;  in 
a  word,  to  join  every  other  means  of  con- 
qucft,   to    military   force.      Then,    the  go- 
verment  in  fuch   a  irate  would  not  be  long 
before   it  became   confeious    that   in   order 
to   increafe    the  power  of  the  ftate*  it  was 
of   the   greateft  importance  that  the  fpecie 
mould  be  augmented  by  commerce  :  it  would 
no   longer   look  on  that  kind  of  wealth,  as 
the   mere   medium   of   barter,    and    to    ac- 
quire   a   greater    quantity  of  it,   the   fove- 
vereign    would     délire    that    his    fubjects 
mould  fell  a  great  deal  of  merchandife  to 
other  nations,  and  purchafe  very  little  from 
them:   he  would  ftudy  the  means  to  fécond 
that  plan    by   exportation   and   importation 
duties  :   he   would   examine    what   kind   of 
produce    was  peculiar  to  his   country,  and 
he    would   encourage    its    cultivation:     he 
F  2  would 
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would  wifli  to  know  what  were  the  exig- 
encies of  luxury  and  vanity  in  foreign 
countries,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  adapt 
thereto,  the  induftry  of  his  own  fubjects: 
he  would  ftrive  to  extend  their  commerce 
by  advantageous  treaties,  by  encouraging 
navigation,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  fome 
colonies,  whole  produce  might  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  foil  of  his  king- 
dom :  in  fhort,  becoming  more  enlighten- 
ed every  day,  he  would  find  out,  that  the 
augmentation  of  gold  and  filver  was  one 
of  the  moll  important  objects  of  his  po- 
licy :  and  he  would  confider  that  policy 
as  analagous  and  additional  to  that  which 
would  foon  force  him  to  maintain  an  ar- 
my for  his  own  defence  :  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  flill  been  fovereign 
of  a  country,  unconnected  with  any  other 
ftate,  iilver  farthings  would  have  been  a 
iufficient  currency,  and  a  few  patrols,  a 
iufficient    army. 

What  I  havenow  explained  in  a  rational 
manner,  by  the  above  fuppofitions,  is  in- 
tirely  applicable  to  the  actual  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope :  an   ardent  defire   to  obtain  gold  and 

filver 
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filver  has  gradually  become  one  of  the 
cauies  of  all  contentions  for  power:  and 
the  utility  of  fpecie  has  been  more  ftrong- 
ly  felt,  in  thofe  moments,  when  the  ufe 
made  of  public  credit,  has  fhewn  the 
whole  extent  of  the  afliftance  which  na- 
tional confidence,  joined  to  plenty  of  gold 
and    filver,  might  afford. 

After  pointing  out  what  is  imperioufly 
dictated  by  the  law  of  neceiîity  ;  after  as- 
certaining what  is  required  by  the  neceffity 
of  being  powerful  ;  after  difcovering  the 
views  of  the  ambition  of  fovereigns;  as 
long  as  no  means  can  be  deviled  to 
render  civil  focieties  juft,  equitable,  and 
confident  in  each  other  ;  it  will  unfor- 
tunately be  a  vain  difquiiition,  to  examine 
what  influence  gold  and  filver  may  have 
on  public  felicity.  However,  for  the  con- 
folation  of  humanity,  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
mow,  that  of  all  the  anxious  folicitudes 
of  the  policy  of  fovereigns,  that  which 
tends  to  the  increafe  of  the  fpecie,  is  lefs 
adverfe  to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  than 
any  other.  I  mall  not,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  agree  to  what  poets  and  orators 
F  3  %. 
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fay,  that  this   multiplication    of  gold   and 
filver  from  the  treafures  of  the  new  world, 
has  given   frefh   ftrength,  and  new  food  to  - 
avarice  and  cupidity  ;  for    it  is  neither    to 
the  nature,  nor  to  the   quantity  of  fpecie 
that    thefe    parlions    owe  their   birth,    and 
their  increafe.       It  was    in    proportion     as 
time  and  a  variety  of  arts  and  talents  mul- 
tiplied the    conveniences    and    enjoyments 
of  life  ;  it  was   in  proportion  as  commerce 
brought  the  different   productions    of    the 
earth,  and  of  induilry,  within    the    reach 
of  every  clals    of  men,  that  the  defire  of 
riches  neceflarily  became  general,  and  has 
fucceffively  increafed  ;  and  if  gold  and  fil- 
ver  have  acquired    a  greater    power    over 
the   imagination,   that  efFect    muff   not   be 
imputed   to   their   quantity,  but  rather    to 
their* quality  of  being  current  money.      In 
fact,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  common  re- 
prefentative    of  riches   had  never   exifted  ; 
then    I    believe,     lefs    ardour    would   have 
been    fhewn   to    acquire  wealth  :    for    that 
man  who    violates    his   duty     to     gain     a 
fum   of  money,    and  to    become  poflefîèd 
of  a   greater    fhare    of    that    intermediate 
pledge   of  every   fort  of  property,   would 

not 
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not  perhaps,  have  been  guilty  of  that  vio- 
lation, if  he  had  been  obliged  to  fix  his 
cupidity  on  any  peculiar  object  :  he  would 
then  have  compared  the  pleaiure  which 
drefs,  a  picture,  or  any  other  article  of 
luxury  might  afford  him,  with  the  fhame 
or  the  danger  of  a  contemptible  action; 
and  undoubtedly  his  paffion  would  have 
been  much  lefs  active.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  works  both  day  and 
night  to  augment  his  fortune  by  honeft 
means,  would  not  have  the  fame  activity, 
if  the  enjoyments  that  he  wimes  for,  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  by  wifhing  for  gold 
and  filver,  were  to  be  precifely  afcertain- 
ed  to  his  imagination.  Thus,  money  de- 
rives a  part  of  its  v. due  from  a  loofe 
and  undefined  idea  ;  any  quantity  what- 
ever of  louis  d'ors,  and  fix  livre  pieces,  is 
really  equal  onlv,  to  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities or  property  that  may  be  given 
in  exchange  for  them  ;  but  as  gold  and 
filver  is  fought  for  and  acquired,  before 
•the  ufe  it  is  to  be  put  to,  is  deter- 
mined on,  imagination  prefents  to  its  fu- 
ture pofleflbrthat  attraction,  which  it  throws 
oyer  every  thing  elfe. 

F  4  It 
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It  is  therefore  intirely  under  the  view 
of  current  money,  that  gold  and  filver 
excite  in  a  ftronger  degree  the  defire  of 
fortune,  and  all  the  parlions  that  are 
connected  with  that  fentiment  :  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  quantity  of  thefe  pre- 
cious  metals  ;  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
prefentative  of  every  fort  of  property, 
whether  a  grain,  an  ounce,  or  a  pound 
of  gold,  or  even  of  brafs,  or  any  other 
metal,  the  fpirit  of  interefl  would  ftill  be 
the  fame. 

Neither  has  the  augmentation  of  gold 
and  filver  had  any  influence  over  the  pro* 
grefs  of  luxury  :  the  fame  labour,  the 
fame  induftry,  the  fame  caufes  of  the  dif- 
parity  of  fortunes  would  have  exifted,  let 
the  reprefentatives  of  barter,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  money  have  been  what  it  would. 
This  laft  reflection  requires  to  be  better 
explained  ;  but  as  I  propofe  to  enter  into  a 
deep  inquiry  concerningthe  article  of  luxury, 
in  the  following  chapter,  I  fhall  not  an- 
ticipate the  attention  that  fubjed  demands. 

The 
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The  greateft  feeming  contradiction  be- 
tween the  annual  increaie  of  the  fpecie,  and 
public  felicity,  muft  originate  in  an  ob- 
servation that  naturally  occurs.  Every 
where,  the  introduction  of  gold  and  filver 
is  the  price  paid  for  any  given  quantity 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  of  in- 
duftry  ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  regret  fuch 
an  exchange  of  real  property,  for  a  coarfe, 
rude  matter,  which  in  itfelf  prefents  neither 
pleafure,  nor  enjoyment.  A  good  patriot, 
however,  will  not  be  uneafy  at  it,  if  he 
reflects  that  thefe  tranfactions  are  the  effect 
of  free-will  :  thus,  that  nation  which  re- 
ceives any  quantity  whatever  of  precious 
metals,  as  the  balance  of  its  commerce  with 
foreigners,  is  no  more  to  be  pitied  than 
a  number  of  individuals,  who  on  their 
return  from  a  public  market,  where  they 
have  fold  a  great  deal  of  merchandife,  lay 
out  a  part  of  the  produce,  in  ufeful  and 
agreeable  purchafes,  and  carry  home 
money  for  the  remainder.  In  the  fame 
manner,  in  the  general  market  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  whole  world,  a  country 
fometimes  barters  a  part  of  its  produce, 
for  other  kinds  of  produce,  and  fometimes 

con- 
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converts  a  quantity  of  it  into  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  by  a  multiplicity  of  commercial  tran- 
factions  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  fubtle 
difquifition  to  endeavour  to  know  in  wbat 
degree  the  public  felicity  is  affected  by  thefe 
various  operations.  How  could  we  pretend 
to  fet  a  value  on  the  fenfation  produced 
by  the  poffemon  of  money,  when  that 
poffemon  affords  leifure  to  make  choice 
of  what  we  wim  for,  quiets  the  imagin- 
ation on  the  uncertainty  of  future  events, 
and  often  makes  us  enjoy  in  imagin- 
ation, a  greater  fatisfaction,  than  we  mould 
perhaps  experience,  if  we  realifed  our 
plans. 

Lastly,  whilft  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  the  annual  importation  of  fpecie,  in 
fuch  a  country  as  France,  we  ought  alfo 
to  obferve  that  this  importation  is  the  re- 
ward of  labour,  which  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  exiftinp-,  without  this  commerce 
with  foreign  parts  ;  and  yet  it  is  only 
by  an  abundance  of  occupations  offered 
on  every  part  to  the  multitude,  that  thofe 
who  are  deftitute  of  every  fort  of  property, 
can   obtain,    -amidft   the    caprices    of    the 

rich 
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rich,  fufficient  employment   for  their   daily 
fubfiftence.       Thus   by  a   fiction,    I   repre- 
sent to  myfelf  all  thofe   families  that   de- 
vote their  time  to  theicveral  manufactories, 
aflembled  together,    and   methinks,   I   hear 
the    genius    of   commerce    telling     them  : 
*4   France   overflows     in    gold  and    filver  ; 
44  but  a   part    of  thefe   riches    is    in    the 
44  hands  of  men,   who  in  order  to  render 
"  you  partakers   of  the  flighteft    fhare  of 
44  them,    expect  you    will    flimulate  their 
44  tafte,    and  feed  their  caprices  :    come  to 
"   mc,    and   I    will   foften   your    fervitude. 
44  Each  nation    on    the     furface    of    this 
44   globe    lets   me  into   the    fecrets    of    its 
44   wants,    and  your  induftry  is   known    to 
44   them  through    my     cares  :     work,    and 
44   I    ihall    carry   to  them  the    produce    of 
'*  your     labours;      I     (hall    bring    in    ex- 
44  change,   that  gold  and  that  filver  which 
44   are  ncceflary  to  obtain   your  fubfiftance; 
44   fécond  me,  therefore,  and  I    (hall    ren- 
44   der  your   fate  lefs  dependant  on  the  tafte 
44  and   the   will  of  thofe  wealthy  men  who 
»4  furround  you." 

This 
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This  fiction  is  a  perfect  image  of  tha 
truth,  and  prefents  a  very  great  idea  of 
commerce  :  it  mews  it  to  its  greateft  ad- 
antage  by  pointing  out,  how  it  may  and 
does  affifl  that  numerous  clafs  of  citi- 
zens whofe  labours  require  to  have  continual 
fupport. 

I  shall  not  extend   my  reflections  any 
farther,    on    the  various  queftions  relative 
to  money  :    I   have    lei's  ambition  to  teach, 
than  a  defire    to  affift   thofe  who  wim  to 
meditate  on  that  fubject.     Nothing  is  more 
profoundly  abftrufe  than  the  concatenation 
of  thofe    ideas  that     are    connected    with 
certain    branches  of    political    oeconomy  : 
metaphyfics,  properly   fo   called,    are  a  la- 
byrinth  much  lefs  difficult  to  go  through, 
becaufe    we   foon    arrive   on    the   confines 
of  infinite  fpace,    immutable  limits,    where 
the   mind    is    obliged  to  ftop   its    career  : 
but     the     different    branches    of    political 
oeconomy  prefent  the  image  of  an  immenfe 
circuit,   where  the  various  roads  crofs  each 
other   in    fuch   a  manner,    that   unlefs  by 
dint  of  a  perfevering    attention,     we   can- 
not   diftinguifh  that    which  leads   to  the 

goal. 
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goal.  And  though  time  and  experience 
have  reduced  very  complicated  truths  to 
common  axioms,  it  is  not  the  lefs  important 
for  minifters  in  general,  to  ftudy  thefe  truths, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  them  other- 
wife  than  by  a  blind  confidence  :  is  is  then 
only,  that  in  conducting  of  public  affairs, 
they  become  fufficiently  fkilful  to  difcern 
the  modifications  which  circumftances  re- 
quire ;  then  they  may  arrive  at  a  juft  medium 
between  thole  principles  that  feem  to  be  in 
oppofition  to  each  other  :  laftly,  it  is  then 
that  an  enlightened  knowledge  prevents 
their  giving  dangerous  interpretations  to 
things,  and  facrificing  old  eftablifhed  rea- 
ibn,    to  the  ambitious  pride  of  new  fy Items. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XL 


CONSIDERATIONS     ON     LUXURY       AND     ITS 
PROGRESSIVE     INCREASE. 


TTTHEN  the  progrefs  of  luxury  is  fole- 
ly  'attributed  to  a  change  of  man- 
ners, to  the  nature  of  governments,  and  to 
the  acquifition  of  the  treasures  of  the  new 
world,  we  lofe  ourfelves,  in  vain  difcourfes 
and  indefinite  arguments.  And  when  we  fay 
in  general,  that  luxury  is  the  confequence 
of  the  difparity  of  fortunes,  we  have  then 
advanced  only  one  fingle  flep  towards  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  The  idea  is  certain- 
ly juft  ;  but  by  what  means  is  that  dif- 
parity increafed,  and  wherefore  was  it  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  it  mould  increafe  ? 
This  is  the  firfl  important  confederation 
that  ought  to  fix  our  attention,  when  we 

en- 
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endeavour    to   difçover    the  fource  and  the 
origin  of  theprogrefs  of  luxury. 

That  progrefs  would  not  have  exifted, 
if  the  difproportion  of  fortune  had  not  in- 
created  e\  erv  day.  The  errors  of  admini- 
ftration  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  inequality  in  the  diftribution 
of  property  :  but  we  mu ft  look  for  its 
primary  and  moil  powerful  caufe,  in  the 
very   nature  of  things. 

I  observe  one  of  the  clafTes  of  foci- 
ety,  whole  circumstances  mull  always  be 
nearly  the  lame  ;  I  perceive  another  clafs 
whofe  riches  muft  necefiarily  increafe  :  the 
luxury  therefore,  which  is  relative  to  their 
difFerent  conditions,  muft  follow  the  courfe 
of  that  difparity  and  become  more  evident, 
each  iucceeding  vear. 

That  clafs  of  fociety,  whole  fate  is 
fixed,  as  it  were,  by  the  eftecl  of  the  fo- 
cial  laws,  confifts  of  all  thofe,  who  work- 
ing for  their  livelihood,  are  fubjecled  to  the 
imperious  will  of  men  of  property,  and 
are  forced  to  be  fatisfied  with  receiving  a  fal- 

ary 
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ary  adequate  to  the  common  neceffities  of 
life  ;  their  own  competition,  and  the  ur- 
ency  of  their  wants  constitute  their  ftate 
of  dependence  ;  and  thefe  circumflances 
cannot  change.  Every  age,  and  every 
country  prefent  the  fame  fpectacle  ;  and 
there  it  no  exception,  nor  mitigation  of 
that  fpecies  of  flavery,  but  ill  thofe  few 
fiâtes,  where  the  form  of  government  leaves 
any  political  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  the  enjoyment  of  which  has  an  in- 
flence  over  its  confideration,  and  furnifhes 
it  fbme  means  of  refinance. 

The  clafs  of  fociety,  whofe  riches  are 
inncreafed  by  length  of  time,  confifts  of  the 
owners  of  every  kind  of  property  ;  and 
it  is  by  pointing  out  in  a  diftinct  manner 
the  caufe  of  that  augmentation  that  we 
mail  be  enabled  to  give  an  exacl:  idea  of 
the  real  fource  of  the  progrefs  of  luxury. 

The  riches  of  a  country,  viewed  in  a 
general  manner,  and  exclufively  of  gold 
and  hiver,  which  we  mall  afterwards  men- 
tion, confift  in  the  extent  of  the  produce 
o{  its  lands,    and  in  the   barter   which  is 

made 
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made  of  that  produce,  for  the  various  works 
of  art,  and  the  perfonàl  fervices  of  men. 
Thus,  riches  muft  have  neceiTaiily  in- 
creafed,  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  culti- 
vation has  been  brought  to  perfection  ; 
and  the  exterior  ufe  of  thefe  riches,  muft 
likewife  have  been  diverfified  and  increaf- 
ed,  in  proportion  as  a  greater  quantity  of 
articles  of  magnificence,  or  of  well  finish- 
ed, delicate  accommodations,  have  been  given 
in  exchange  for  the-  fame  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  as  formerly. 

The  fucceffire  invention  of  the  instru- 
ments that  have  iiraplified  each  mechanic 
cal  art,  has  therefore  augmented  the  wealth 
and  good  fortune  of  land  proprietors  : 
fome  of  thefe  instruments,  by  leflening 
the  charges  of  cultivation,  have  increafed 
the  income  which  the  poSTefibrs  of  thefe 
lands  may  difpofe  of,  and  the  other  part 
of  thefe  ingenious  discoveries  has  facili- 
tated the  labours  of  induStry  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  men,  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  thole  who  diftribute  to  them  a 
daily  iubSiSlence,  may  in  an  equal  Space 
of  time,   and   for  the  fame  falary,  fabricate 

Vol.  III.  G  a  greater 
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a  greater  quantity  of  works  of  every    kindi 
than  heretofore. 


Let  us  fuppofe,  that  one  hundred  thou- 
fahd  workmen    were   requiiîte   in    the  laft 
century,    to   do  that    which    can  now    bo 
done   by  eighty    thoufand  ;     then    the    re- 
maining twenty  thoufand  would   be  under 
the  neceffity  of  applying  themfelves   to  a 
different    occupation  in   order  to  procure  a 
falary  :   and   the  new  pieces    of  workman- 
fhip  that  would   refuit   from  tills,    would 
increafe   the     enjoyments    and  the    luxury 
of  the  wealthy  ;  for  we  mull  hot    forget, 
that  the    wages    given   to   all  thofe    work- 
men,   whofe  trade  does  not    require   great 
abilities,    are  always   proportioned    to     the 
price  of  the   fubfiifence   neceffary  for  each 
workman  :   thus  the  rapidity   of  execution 
when  an  art   is   become  common,   does  not 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen  ;  and 
its  only  refuît  is,    an  increafe  of  the  means 
to  gratify   the  tafie    and    vanity    of    thofe 
who   have  the    produce    of   the    earth    at 
their  difpofal. 
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It  is  therefore,  by  a  confufion  of  ideas, 
that  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of 
arts  is  attributed  to  luxury  :  but  it  is 
rather  to  the  progrefs  of  fciences  of  every 
fort,  that  we  ought  to  impute  the  in- 
creafe  of  luxury.  There  always  was  a 
certain  clafs  of  fociety,  who  pofieffed  a 
fuperabundance  of  riches  :  but  before  in- 
dustry had  made  any  great  progrefs,  the 
articles  of  mere  convenience  required  te- 
dious labour,  and  thofe  who  devoted  all 
their  time  to  the  fervice  of  the  land  pro- 
prietors ;  could  only  accumulate  a  very  cir- 
cumfcribed  quantity  of  the  works  of  art  : 
but  the  means  of  luxury  are  increafed  in 
proportion  as  men  have  acquired  the  fkill 
to  perform  in  a  month,  that  which  former- 
ly required  a  year's  labour. 

I  shall  now  point  out  another  caufe 
of  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  and  which  is 
equally  connected  with  the  natural  courfe 
of  things. 

Amongst  the  various  gifts  of  nature,  which 

the    induftry  of  man   moulds  and  modi  lies 

to    their  taftc  ;   there     i.->    a    great   quantity 

G  2  whole 
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whofe  duration  far  exceeds  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  life  :  each  generation  in- 
herits a  part  of  the  works  of  the  preced- 
ing generation  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
productions  of  the  different  arts  is  fuc- 
ceiTi  vely  accumulated  in  every  country  : 
and  as  that  portion  is  always  mared  among 
the  proprietors,  the  diiproportion  between 
their  enjoyments,  and  thofe  of  the  mod 
numerous  claflès  of  citizens,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  greater  and  more  taken  notice  of. 

The  man,  who  becomes  poflerYor  by 
inheritance,  of  a  magnificent  houfe,  en- 
riched with  gildings,  glaflès,  pictures  and 
other  coitly  furniture,  is  under  no  necef- 
lity  to  procure  that  fpecies  of  luxury  :  he 
therefore  devotes  the  furplus  of  his  income 
to  adorn  his  gardens,  to  enlarge  his  parks, 
to  multiply  his  jewels,  and  his  plate  :  his 
ion,  heir  to  all  this  property,  afîigns  his 
income  to  fome  other  purpofe,  and  feeks 
tor  new  objecls  of  oftentation  and  fuperi- 
oritv.  Thus  it  is,  that  real  riches  have 
been  accumulated,  and  the  gifts  made  by- 
one  generation  increafe  the  luxury  of  that 
which  follows. 

V 
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Ik  order  to  flop  this  progrefs,  it  would 
have  been  necefVary,  to  have  enjoined  the 
diftributors  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
earth,  to  fpend  their  overplus  in  the  choice 
of  luch  iumptuous  articles  whole  duration 
could  never  exceed  the  ordinary  term  of 
life  :  but  luch  a  law  would  have  been 
abfurd,  and  this  method  of  retraining 
the  increafe  of  luxury,  would  be  iimilar 
to  the  confequences  of  an  inundation,  or 
an  earthquake. 

There  is  another  obftaclelefs  formidable 
indeed,  to  the  exaggerated  progrefs  of  lux- 
urv  :  namely  the  inconftancy  of  tafte,  and 
the  empire  of  faftijon.  There  would  he 
a  much  greater  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed to  multiply  the  objecls  of  magni- 
ficence, if  a  great  number  of  thole  who 
are  in  the  pay  of  wealthy  men,  were  not 
continually  bulled  in  altering  what  was 
done  the  day  before.  We  are  accuflom- 
ed  to  criticife  gravely,  this  fpirit  of  le- 
vity ;  but  the  true  ftatefman  does  not  ap- 
e  of  fuch  inconfulerate  feveritv.  lie 
is  conlcious,  that  as  time  continuallv  ac- 
cumulates  a  multiplicity  of  the  works    of 

in- 
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induftry  in  every  branch,  if  the  defire  of 
variety  did  not  engage  us  to  renew  them, 
affluent  perfons  would  (bon  be  led  to  fpend 
their  incomes  in  a  manner  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  fociety  :  they  would 
maintain  a  greater  number  of  fervants,whofe 
morals  would  be*  already  corrupted  by 
floth  ;  they  would  leflen  the  confumption 
of  men,  to  keep  a  greater  number  of 
horfcs  :  a  great  part  of  their  pofTeffions 
would  be  laid  out  in  parks,  or  barren 
gardens  :  they  would  render  the  culinary 
art,  ftill  more  deftrucUve,  by  new  refined 
inventions  ;  and  every  kind  of  expence, 
the  moil:  adverfe  to  population  and  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  flate,  would  acquire  a 
greater  extenfion  :  whilft,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moft  reafonable  ufe  of  riches, 
when  employed  intirely  to  fatisfy  the  va- 
nity of  individuals,  is  undoubtedly,  that 
kind  of  expence,  which  finds  occupation 
for  the  greateff.  number  of  men,  and  main- 
tains the  peaceful  tafte  of  arts,  and  the  daily 
employment  of  Ikilful  induftry. 

I  have  not  as  yet    examined,    if,  con- 
formable to  the  common  opinion,    the    in- 

creafe 
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creafe  of  fpecie,  and  the  importation  of 
the  treaiurcs  of  the  new  world,  are  among 
the  principle  caufes  of  the  growth  of  lux- 
ury. I  do  not  believj  it;  for  the  accel- 
eration in  the  fmiihing  of  works  of  in- 
duftry,  that  has  multiplied  the  articles  of 
lumptuoiity  and  oftcntation,  cime  that  has 
augmented  their  .quantity,  and  the  laws 
of  property,  that  have  accumulated  thefe 
riches  in  the  hands  of  one  lingle  clafs  of 
focietv  ;  all  thefe  great  fources  of  luxury 
would  equally  have  exifted,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  quantity  of  fpecie  :  a  pa- 
lace would  have  been  reprefented  by  one 
hundred  thouian.d  livres,  inftead  of  ten 
times  that  fuaa  :  but  that  palace  would 
neverthelefs  have  been  conitructed.  We 
can  only  remark,  that  the  difcovery  of  the 
treafures  of  America,  having  rendered  gold 
and  filver  more  common  in  Europe,  a 
greater  quantity  of  works  compofed  with 
thefe  precious  metals,  has  been  manufac- 
tured :  but  if  productions  of  that  kind 
had  been  more  fcarce,  the  quantity  of  other 
articles  of  workmanihip  would  have  been 
increafed  in  proportion;  becauie  the  time, 
the  labour  and  induftry  of  all  thoie  who 
G  4  are 
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are  devoid  of  property,  would  always  have 
been  devoted  to  the  vanities,  the  pride  and 
the  pleafures  of  thofe  on  whom  they  mult 
depend  for  their  lalaries. 

Lastly,  I  muft  add,  that  the  multi- 
plication of  communications,  the  building 
of  bridges,  digging  of  canals,  and  render- 
ing rivers  navigable,  by  dint  of  art,  are 
fo  many  works  that  have  contributed  to 
the  increafe  of  luxury;  becaufe  the  facility 
of  communication  has  concentered  in  the  ci- 
ties, a  greater  part  of  the  income  of  the 
proprietors. 

It  refults,  however,  from  thefe  various 
reflections,  that  luxury,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  muft  necefTarily  have  in- 
creafed  every  year;  and  when  hiftory  offers 
any  exceptions  to  this  truth,  it  is  almoft 
always  owing  to  ibme  uncommon  circum- 
ftances  :  thus,  the  progrefs  of  luxury  may 
have  fometimes  been  delayed,  by  thofe  re- 
publican laws  which  ordained  a  new  dif- 
jributioii  of  lands  to  take  place,  fome- 
fimes  by  thofe  tyrannical  vexations  that 
obliged   individuals    to  conceal    their    cir- 

cum- 
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cumftances,  or  to  enjoy  them  by  ileal  th  ; 
but  luxury  was  more  particularly  retard- 
ed, by  thole  devastations  that  were  the 
confequences  of  the  invafions  of  barbar- 
ous nations,  and  by  thofe  natural  calami- 
ties that  have  ibmetimes  thrown  back  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  to  the  fame 
ftate  as  they  were  in,  at  a  very  diflant 
period. 

Now,  if  on  the  one  hand,  luxury  makes 
a  certain  unavoidable  progrefs,  which  even 
the  fcience  of  administration  cannot  fet 
bounds  to,  it  has  on  the  other,  excelles 
which  the  laws,  the  prudence  of  govern- 
ment, morality,  and  public  opinion  may 
at  leait  moderate. 

In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
of  the  various  forts  of  property  that  are 
accumulated  in  fociety,  either  by  time,  by 
the  perfection  of  the  fpirit  of  induftry, 
or  by  all  thofe  inventions  that  facilitate 
manual  labour;  if  the  difproportion  of  pro- 
perty was  lefs  confiderablc,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  might  attain  to  the  enjoymuit 
pf  objects  of  mere  convenience  would  bein- 

crcafed  : 
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.creafed  ;  and    the    number  of  thofe,    who 
are    now   able    to   fpeiid    a    great    part   of 
their  income  in  fplendid  fuperfluities,  would 
diminish  in  proportion.     Undoubtedly,  the 
greatefl   part     of    thefè      inequalities     can 
neither  be    changed     nor    prevented  ;    the 
common  order  of  inheritance,  the  fortunes 
acquired  in  trade,  the    relations  of  intereft 
that   all  men   have    with    each   other,    the 
continual   agitations  of  a  large  fociety,  the 
errors   of    fome,   the     good    underftanding 
of  others  ;    all  thefe  circum (lances  unavoid- 
ably introduce  a  great  difparity  in  the  di- 
vifion  of  property  ;  and  the  more  a  country 
is  naturally  wealthy,   the  greater  and  more 
glaring  that  difparity  rnay  be.     Government 
could  not  habitually  interfere,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  this  immenfe   circulation,  without  run- 
ning the  rifle     of  producing   greater    evils 
than  thofe   it   might  want  to  correct  :  but 
at  leafc,  it  ought  not  to  augment  that  dif- 
proportion    by     an     inconfiderate  form    of 
adminiftration  :   now,  nothing  is  more  con- 
trary  to  an   equality  in  the  divifion  of  pro- 
perty, than    levying  of  money  on  the  to- 
tality of  a  kingdom,  for  the  advantage  of 
a   fmall  number  of  pcrfons  already  in  a  fa- 
vourable 
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yourable  iituation  :  and  yet,  that  is  prêt 
jciiely,  what  is  done  by  a  bad  government, 
when  a  part  of  the  taxes  is  confumed 
either  by  extravagant  donations,  or  by 
considerable  emoluments  attached  to  fine- 
cure  places,  or  by  the  too  great  fortunes 
that  financiers  are  allowed  to  make.  We 
may  alfo  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
public  is  more  particularly  mocked  at  that 
luxury  which  is  introduced  by  the  prodi- 
galities, or  negligence  of  administration  ; 
it  bears  with  patience,  the  advantages  and 
fuperiority  given  by  right  of  property  ; 
but  thofe  fortunes  that  are  compofèd  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  each  citizen,  become  a 
continual  fource  of  complaints,  and   envy. 

The  want  of  order,  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  finances,  and  the  diffidence 
that  refults  from  it,  are  alfo  indirect  caufes 
of  the  increafe  of  difproportions  in  the  di- 
yifion  of  property  :  for  in  extraordinary  exi- 
gencies, diicredit  obliges  government  to 
borrow  at  a  very  high  rate  of  intereft  ;  and  by 
that  manoeuvre,  the  revenues  of  the  fo- 
vereign  which  confift  of  the  contributi- 
ons of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 

are 
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are  diftributed  to  the  profit  of  the  circum» 
fcribed  clafs  of  annuitants,  who  are  almofr. 
every  one  inhabitants  of  great  cities. 

Thus,  public  administration  is  moreover 
to  be  blamed  for  the  increafe  of  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  and  the  progreffes  of 
luxury,  when  it  deviates  from  the  princi- 
ples of  order  and  juftice,  that  ought  to  ferve 
as    the   rule  of  its  conduct. 

But,  if  on  the  contrary,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  equitable  fyftem  of  oeconomy, 
the  heads  of  government  can  compafs  the 
diminution  of  taxes,  by  reducing  the  rate 
of  intereir,  and  retraining  the  grants  of 
favours  and  prodigalities,  then  they  reftore 
to  the  general  mafs,  all  that  they  drew 
from  it,  by  the  invafion  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  and  leflening  by  that  method,  the 
inequality  of  fortunes,  they  oppofe  to  the 
utmoff.  of  their  power,  and  by  juft  means, 
the  acceleration  of  the  progrcfs  of  luxury. 

The  exterior  effect  of  luxury  will  be 
rendered  lefs  fenfible,  when  they  l'hall  pay 
a  ferious    attention   to  better  the   circum- 

flances. 
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fiances  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  men, 
whom  focial  laws  and  the  influence  of 
property  circumfcribe  io  much  in  their  en- 
joyments. The  wifh  of  that  good  King 
Henry  IV.  unfortunately,  it  is  impoftible 
to  execute  ;  but  as  I  have  already  had  occa- 
non  to  mention  ;  the  nature  of  the  taxes* 
the  principles  of  affefTment,  the  method 
of  collection,  the  eftablifhment  of  public 
works,  that  may  keep  up  the  price  of  day 
labour,  the  diftribution  of  aiiiftance  in  times 
of  calamity,  a  careful  inipeclion  of  the 
dealers  in  corn,  that  they  may  not  abufe 
the  liberty  they  enjoy,  the  fuccefhve  an- 
nihilation of  peiibnal  fervices  on  the  high- 
ways ;  in  lhort,  all  the  cares,  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
provincial  adminiftration,  in  each  province, 
and  numberlefs  other  arrangements  that 
HI  lie  from  the  power  of  the  fove  reign  ; 
are 'lb  many  means  offered  to  government 
to  lelfen  a  little,  theimmenfe  diftance  that 
exifts  between  the  fate  of  one  clafs  of  fo- 
cictv,   and    that  of  all  the  reft. 

Lastly,  there    is   vet    another    method 

to    be     taken    to    moderate    the    effects    of 

<;  lux- 
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luxury  :  namely,  to  excite  the  fpirit  of 
beneficence  in  the  nation  ;  for  all  the  ex- 
pences  that  proceed  from  this  precious  fen- 
timent,  en  joy  the  double  advantage,  to  mi- 
tigate the  hardfhips  of  the  poor,  and  to 
bear  only  on  that  part  of  the  incomes  of 
the  rich,  which  they  expend  in  articles  of 
magnificence. 

Thus,  a  citizen,  whofe  generofity  is  well 
directed,  retrieves  in  proportion  to  his  cir- 
cumftances,  the  errors  of  an  inconfiderate 
gvernment:  the  latter,  by  overburdening 
the  people  with  taxes,  takes  away  a  part 
of  its  competency,  to  augment  the  conve- 
niences of  thofe  who  are  already  favour- 
ed by  fortune,  whiift  a  beneficent  wealthy 
man,  on  the  contrary,  lefiens  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  primary  divi fions  of  property, 
by  allotting  a  part  of  his  furplus  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  moil  needy  clafs  of  fociety. 
But,  it  will  perhaps  be  afked,  what  in- 
fluence the  fovereign  can  have  over  thi9 
fpirit  of  beneficence  ?  That  which  will 
conftantly  fpring  from  his  approbation,  the 
encouragement  he  fhall  give,  and  the  af- 
cendancy    of  fo    great    an    example.      A 

landed 
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landed  proprietor  who  is  both  rich  and 
virtuous  makes  his  tenants  happy  :  he 
fpends  a  part  or"  his  income  to  encourage 
ufeful  labour,  and  he  looks  on  it  as  a 
duty  to  refide  fbme  part  of  the  year,  on 
his  cllate,  in  order  to  difcover  the  wretch- 
ed and  to   affift   them. 

Now,    when   this  eftimable  man  co 
to   court,    let   him    be    diftinguifhed    1 
thofe   who  behave    very   differently. 
the  miniilers,  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign, 
beftow    ionic    token  of    regard    on    : 
citizens,   who  in  a   clafs  more  diflant.  from 
the    throne,    acquire  a    right   to  the  public 
.efleem  :  in  mort,  let  the  dates'   of  the  prc- 
.  Lid  the   provincial  adminiflral 
..nent,  fécond  this  fall 
ion  ;   and   the  public  fpirit  will  ch 
it    is    fought   for,  by  glaring  < 
that  confideration  which  is  art: 
the    idea  of  riches  ?   but   a    word,    a 
of  a  ;i,  élevai  n,  in 

a  monarchy,   more  than  any  other  honours, 
Laftly,   moral  qualiti 

the  of    emulation,    as   well    as  the 

many    illufions,  that   are  (b   earnestly  pur- 
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fued  ;  and  that  revolution  would  eafily  take 
place,  if  thofe  qualities  could  be  of  any 
ufe,  even  in  the  career  of  ambition. 

During  the  courfe  of  my  administra- 
tion, I  clearly  perceived,  that  the  various 
beneficent  arrangements,  which  the  King 
engaged  in,  were  the  occaiion  of  feveral 
generous  actions  done  by  private  individu- 
als ;  no  nation  in  the  world  is  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  imitation  than  the  French,  and 
this  confideration  renders  the  virtues  of 
their  foverreign  {o  much  the  more  pre- 
cious. 

Lastly,  in  France,  the  monarch  may 
likewife  fet  bounds  to  luxury,  by  oblig- 
ing all  thofe  who  exercife  important  func- 
tions, whether  civil,  religious,  or  military  y 
to  refide  in  their  refpective  provinces.  It 
is  in  thofe  Situations,  where  a  man  is  re- 
ftrained  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  is  in 
towns  of  a  moderate  extent  that  tho  re- 
gularity of  his  conduct  is  moft  obferved  : 
a  great  theatre  encourages  the  difplay  of 
abilities  ;  but  a  fmall  one  is  more  favour- 
able  to  the   moral  virtues.      Scarcely    any 

wrhere 
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where  elfe  but  in  the  metropolis,  do  we  fee 
that  fpecies  of  luxury,  which  originates 
in  an  entire  relaxation  of  principles,  the 
diode  of  abridged  education  that  is  receiv- 
ed there,  the  independence  which  young 
noblemen  acquire  at  too  early  a  period  of 
their  lives,  by  being  married  before  they 
ire  able  to  guide  themfelves;  the  little  time 
they  devote  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
affairs  ;  in  mort,  the  hope  they  entertain 
of  retrieving  their  fortune,  by  the  favours 
of  the  fovereign,  or  by  having  a  mare  in 
financial  contracts  :  allthefe  caufes  of  negli- 
gence and  diibrdcr,  very  often  increafe 
the  expences  of  individuals,  in  proporti- 
on to  the  fums  of  money  they  are  able  to 
borrow  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  depravity  of 
morals,  and  licentioufnefs  of  conduct,  in- 
troduces a  fort  of  luxury  that  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  foreign  to  the  natural  difparity 
of  riches. 

The  daily  increafe  of  the  above  difor- 
der  might  be  remedied,  by  accelerating 
the  effects  of  civil  procefiès  again  ft  thoie 
debtors  who  are  not  exact  to  their  engage- 
ments; the    too   eafy     grants    of  writs    of 

Vol.  III.  H  fupr« 
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fuperfcdeas,  is  more  efpecially  contrary 
to  the  moral  end  that  ought  to  be  had 
in  view  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  means  of 
leflening  the  dangers  attached  to  irregular- 
ity :  but  if  theie  grants  were  to  be  con- 
ftantly  refufed,  without  exception,  it  would 
alfo  be  necefîary  to  fet  about  leflening  the 
enormous  expences,  that  are  incurred  by  a 
judiciary  fettling  of  debts. 

The  laws  that  in  fome  countries,  and 
in  certain  provinces  of  France  governed 
by  the  common  law,  give  all  the  pater- 
nal eftate  to  the  eldefh  lbn,  and  thofe  that 
carry  entails  too  far,  are  favourable  to  lux- 
ury, becaufe  they  maintain  an  inequality 
of  riches. 

The  avTeffment  of  a  great  part  of  the 
taxes  on  articles  of  oftentation  and  fuper- 
fluity,  is  a  very  prudent  arrangement,  be- 
caufe it  is  a  proper  means  to  leffen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fuperiority  of  fortunes. 

Those   writers  are  in    the  wrong,    who 
have   aflerted   that  this  policy  is  unknown- 
in  France.     I  mall  not  take  upon  to  me  de- 
cide 
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cide,  whether  the  taxes  on  luxury  owe  their 
origin  to  the  confiderate  views  of  admi- 
niflration  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  fpecies  of  refource  has  been  long  em- 
ployed :  fervants  are  taxed  by  the  poll 
tax  :  carriages  and  faddle  horfes,  by  the 
duties  impofed  on  the  articles  of  their  con- 
fumption  ;  the  tables  of  the  rich,  by  the 
imports  levied  on  each  article  of  delica- 
cy ;  gold  and  filver  furniture,  by  flamp- 
duties  ;  various  fuperfiuities  iuch  as  play- 
ing cards,  tobacco,  muff,  frarch,  gun- 
powder, and  fundry  fimilar  articles 
bear  heavy  taxes  ;  fugar  and  coffee  are  raif- 
ed  in  price  by  the  fame  means.  In  fhort, 
whilff.  ftfcal  knowledge  was  employed  in 
each  pofnble  method  of  increafing  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  the  expences.  of  monied  men 
were  not  overlooked  :  but  that  fome  bounds 
muff  be  fet  to  the  taxes  on  articles  of 
luxury,  is  generally  agreed  on  for  their 
own  intereff.  by  the  Farmers-General,  that 
the  activity  of  the  fmugglers  may  be  bal- 
anced by  the  precautions  taken  againfr.  them. 
Even,  though  that  confideration  did  not 
cxift,  there  would  be  fome  meafure  to  be 
ol'fcrved  in  the  afTefYment  of  the  taxes  im- 
H   2  pofed 
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pofed  on  articles  of  luxury  ;  it  would  be 
want  of  policy,  if  too  fenfible  a  reftraiht 
was  laid  on  the  ufe  of  riches,  and  more 
efpecially  in  thole  countries,  where  great 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  individuals  become 
moveable,  owing  to  the  increafe  of  the 
public  debts  ;  which  circumftance  facili- 
tates, to  a  great  number  of  individuals,  the 
means  of  emigration,  and  of  leaving  thofe 
countries  where  the  revenue  laws  prove 
too  fevere.  So  that  it  is  folely  by  tem- 
perate, prudent,  and  above  all,  practicable 
means,  that  I  propofe  to  government  to 
modify  the  erTecls  of  luxury.  Undoubt 
edly,  one  may  go  greater  lengths  in  re- 
publics; and  it  is  right  fo  to  do,  in  thole 
little  political  communities,  where  any  ex- 
traordinary fuperiority  gives  offence,  where 
the  simplicity  of  morals  fcrengthens  the 
focial  order,  where  the  magiftxates  being 
in  general,  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  as 
the  other  citizens^  would  fcarcely  be  able 
to  command  the  refpect  due  to  them  ; 
if  they  were  obfeured  by  the  oflentatious 
luxury  of  their  equals.  In  general,  ftates 
whofe  ftrength  and  extent  are  narrowly 
circumfcribed,  ought    rather  to    attend    to 
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the  propereft  means  of  maintain ing  inter- 
nal peace,  confidence  and  fubordiimtion, 
than  to  any  of  thofe  political  ideas,  that 
tend  principally  to  the  incrcafe  of 
riches. 

But    reforms,  reftridtions,  and  fumptu- 
ary  laws   are    not   applicable  to  great  mo- 
narchies :   thefe   focial  aufterities  could   not 
be   maintained   without    fetting  up  an   in- 
quisition infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
evil  practices  they   would   be  calculated  to 
remedy.    And  more  efpecially,  in  a  country 
like  France,   where   public  credit  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  and  the  fpirit  of  locking  up  money 
out    of  circulation,  fo  prejudicial  ;    where 
they  are    neceflàrily    obliged    to    maintain 
and  increafe  the  quantity  of  riches,    in  or- 
der to  have  a   refpectable    internal    force  ; 
where,  in  fhort,  the  general  luxury  of  Eu- 
rope  introduces   fuch   great  advantages,  by 
means  of  commerce  ;  it   would   be  a   very 
wrong    policy    to   adopt    fumptuary    laws. 
In    great   ftates,   men   ought   neceiiarily   to 
be    rather     left   to    the     natural    courfe    of 
things:   unhappily,  perfection  is  a  chimeri- 
cal   idea,   neither    thofe    who    govern,   nor 
II  3  thofe 
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thofe  who  are  governed,  could  ever  reach  it  ; 
and  befides,  it  is  rational  to   attend    only, 
to   thofe    inconveniences  whereof  luxury  is 
the  real    parent  ;  and  an    admin iftrator  of 
the  finances,  ought  not    to    be    guided   in 
his   opinions  by   the  exaggerated    declama- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  made  on   that 
fubjecl:  ;  they  hold  out  luxury  as  the  parent 
of  poverty,  but    that    is   not  a  juft    idea  ; 
for  poverty   is  the   confequence  of  the  un- 
equal attribution  or  property,  and  of  the 
infufficiency  of  the    refources,  which  men 
without  any  property  may    afpire  to  ;    but 
luxury  is  likewife  the  confequence  of  that 
difparity    of    fortune  :   fo  that  luxury    and 
poverty  are    often    found   together,   not  as 
the    refpec.~t.ive  confequences  of  each  other, 
but  as   the  common  refult  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  diftribution  of  property.     If  po- 
litical rigour  was    to    be  extended  too    far, 
we    might   in  vain  be    continually   anxious 
about  a  number  of  refults  infeparable  from 
the   confiant  agitation  of  focietyv    and  we 
ihould  perhaps    be  brought   to    regret    the 
invention  of  the    plough,  which  by   acce- 
lerating rural    induflry,    yields    a   greater 
{hare  of  the   produce  of  the  earth  to   the 

land- 
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land-proprietors.  But  arts,  fciences,  and 
the  Belles  Lettres,  thole  attendants  on  profr 
perky,  have  indemnified  mankind  for  the 
în  va  lion  s  of  (implicity  of  manners,  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  riches  :  thofe  various  flights  of 
genius,  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
their  ftrength,  have  enlarged  the  opinion 
they  themfelves  had  conceived  of  it  ;  and 
when  a  paffion  for  war,  and  defpotifm, 
which  marches  in  its  train,  infenfibly 
tend  to  enflave  their  perfons,  it  is  by  their 
knowledge,  that  they  defend  themfelves, 
at  leaft,  from  the  flavery  of  the  mind. 

Lastly,  and  this  reflection  is  made  for 
thofe  who  have  too  much  fenfibility  ;  the 
contrail:  between  the  luxury  offome,  and  the 
too  narrow  circumftances  of  others,  is  not 
the  meafure  of  happinefs  !  Alas,  who  could 
believe  it  Î  Thole  whom  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty, in  every  age,  have  reduced  to  the 
mere  necevTaries  of  life,  are  the  very  per- 
fons, who  behold  the  oftentatious  diiplay 
of  riches  with  the  cooled  indifference  : 
grandeur  is  lb  remote  from  their  habitual 
ideas,  that  they  accuftom  themfelves  to 
look  upon  it,  as  the  attribute  of  a  few 
H  4  beings 
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beings  of  a  fpecies  different  from  theirs  ; 
and  as  they  return  (lowly  home  to  their 
cottages,  under  the  preffure  of  a  burden 
they  can  fcarcely  bear,  they  fee  thofe  fiery 
courfers,  who  rapidly  whirl  the  magnifi- 
cent chariots  of  the  rich  and  the  noble, 
clofe  by  them,  and  view  them  with  the 
fame  indifference,  as  they  contemplate  thofe 
wrandering  ftars  over  their  heads,  whofe 
twinkling  motion  they  juif,  difcern.  It  is 
rather  thofe  who  are  eafy  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  rather  thofe  who  enjoy  the 
conveniences  of  life,  that  are  envious  of 
the  luxury  of  others  ;  it  is  in  thofe  fitu- 
ations  that  vanity  is  awakened,  and  that 
this  paffion  becomes  the  fource  of  envy  ; 
to  be  free  from  it,  we  muff  carefully  a- 
void  quitting  the  fituation  in  which  we 
have  been  placed  by  fortune  ;  we  muff  keep 
at  a  diftance  from  an  object,  which  we  are 
ib  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear.  Alas  ! 
how  unreafonable  are  thofe,  who  give 
way  to  this  kind  of  torment  !  Let  them 
learn,  that  the  fplendour  with  which  they 
are  mocked,  is  not  happinefs  ;  and  let 
them  be  convinced  by  viewing  the  difturb- 
ed  imaginations  of   thofe  who    difplay .  ib 

much 
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much  wealth  ;  foon  habituated  to  thefe 
vain  enjoyments,  they  are  continually  wifll- 
ing  for  others,  which  would  very  foon  e- 
qually  difguft  them  ;  and  whilft  their  fate 
is  envied,  they  fall  a  prey  to  the  wcari- 
nefs  that  attends  effeminacy  and  idlcnefs. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  neceflary  that  every 
man  mould  have  a  fmall  (hare  of  ambi- 
tion, becaufe  it  is  neceflary  he  mould  en- 
tertain fome  fmall  fliare  of  hope  :  but  a 
continual  covetoufnefs,  and  thofe  chimeri- 
cal notions  often  entertained,  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  vanities  we  cannot  attain,  are  the 
moft  unfortunate  of  all  follies.  I  do  not 
know,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  en- 
lightened reflection,  or  whether  it  b?  be- 
caufe every  thing  in  the  univerfe  tends 
continually  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  fimple 
equality  ;  but  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
in  the  deftiny  of  men,  there  is  lefs  inequality 
than  is  commonly  thought  ;  fovereigns, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  by 
being  led  to  think  that  it  is  above  their 
power  to  alter  that  fyfrcm  of  difpropor- 
tion  :  it  is  not  the  order  of  nature,  nor 
that  of  the  focial  compact,  that  they  are 
to   overthrow  ;  all    that    can    be    exp< 

from 
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from  them  is  to  modify  thofe  inflitutions 
which  are  contrary  to  the  public  welfare; 
to  temper  exceffes,  and  put  a  flop  to  a- 
buiïve  practices  :  to  promote  general  pro- 
fperity  to  the  utmoft.  of  their  power,  and 
to  do  for  the  happinefs  of  thofe  they  govern, 
that  which  any  private  man  would  do  for 
his  own  :  they  ought,  therefore,  neither  to 
be  indifferent  to  luxury,  and  its  exceffes, 
nor  defirous  to  deftroy  it  entirely  ;  and 
perhaps  in  all  branches  of  adminiftration, 
the  good  that  may  be  actually  done,  and 
that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  depend 
continually  on  an  exact  proportion  in  our 
plans,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  affigned  to  all  true  maxims. 


CHAP, 
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PN    THE    FORTUNES    OF    FINANCIER?, 


rpHIS  fubject  naturally  occurs  after  the 
foregoing  confederations  on  luxury  ; 
and  though  I  have  already  pointed  out 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  primary  ideas  on  the  queflion  I  am 
going  to  treat,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  col- 
lect them  together  in  this  place,  and  to 
annex    to  them  fome   new  reflections. 

In  France  we  give  the  title  of  financiers 
to  all  the  various  officers  who  are  intrud- 
ed with  the  collection  of  the  public  revenu0, 
eitherasReccivers,  Farmers,  or  adminiflrat 

5  under 
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under  the  fame  denomination  are  alio  com- 
prifed  the  treafurers  who  pay  the  expences 
of  the  ftate,  the  court  bankers  who  tran- 
fact  money  bufmefs.  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  different  perfons, 
who  are  allowed  a  certain  commiflion  to 
make  advances  of  money,  reimburfable  at 
the  more  or  lefs  diftant  periods  of  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer. 

It  has  been  obferved,    that   during  the 
courfe  of  my    miniftry,    I    was  constantly 
employed  in  limiting  both  the  number  and 
the  profits    of  thefe  various    agents  ;     and 
notwithstanding    all    the     complaints    that 
were   made,    I   muft    own,  I   mould   have 
made  ftill  greater   reforms,  if  it  had  been 
in  my    power  ;  but    it    was    impoffible   in 
the   midft    of  war,  to  attain   to  perfection 
in  every  branch  ;   becaufe  the  exraordinary 
exigences,   confuming  all  the    refources  of 
public    credit,   they  could    not  be  employ- 
ed to  reimburfe  to  the  financial  companies 
the    greateft  part  of  the   capital  fums  ow- 
ing to    them  ;  and    yet,    this  is   the   only 
Itep  to    be  taken,   in   order  to  be   entirely 

at 
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at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  the  arrange- 
ments mod  favourable  to  the  public.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  arc  veryfew  obftaclesof  this 
kind  but  what  may  be  fet  a  fide  by  au- 
thority: but  that  authority  ought  never  to 
be  employed  to  commit  injuftice,  and  it 
would  he  forming  a  wrong  idea  of  what 
is  moil  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  ftate, 
to  imagine  that  the  haying  a  falutary 
regulation  in  view,  is  a  fufficient  j unifi- 
cation for  employing  any  means  to  attain 
it  :  the  fir  ft  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the 
refpeel:  paid  to  property  ;  abufive  practices 
and  ufelefs  emoluments  are  certainly  an 
usurpation  of  that  right,  and  ought  to  be 
repelled  ;  but  it  mull  be  done  in  a  lawful 
manner  ;  and  it  is  better  to  make  a  flow- 
er progrefs  towards  perfection,  than  to 
fhake  the  principles  of  good  faith,  on 
which  the  fecunry  of  the  nation  i- 
foun» 

BESIDES,  it  was  fufficient  to  have  e\ 
in   readinefs,  to  complete  on  : 

tt   jbe 
ftill     wanting    to    tl  ; 

much    fori  '         Id   not    th 
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avoid  being  very  much  affected  on  feeing 
the  former  financial  fyftem  revived  ;  an  J 
I  mail  here  affign  my  reafons  for  think- 
ing that  fyftem  both  impolitic  and  perni- 
cious. 

At  one  time,  it  is  under  the  pretence 
of  rendering  the  accounting  part  more  eaf/ 
that  the  number  of  agents  deftined  to  re- 
ceive the  revenue,  or  pay  the  expences, 
is  increafed;  and  at  another,  it  is  entirely, 
in  the  view  of  obtaining  frehS  means  of 
credit,  through  their  mediation.  The  fir  ft 
of  thefe  motives,  is  frivolous  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  :  the  keeping  of  accounts  may 
be  rendered  as  clear  by  feparating  the 
Various  articles,  as  by  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  accountants.  The  fécond  pretence 
is  advanced  with  more  confidence  ;  and  all 
thofe  who  have  in  view  to  multiply  and 
enrich  the  financiers,  do  not  fail  to  hold 
them  out  as  being  intermediary  perfons 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  public  credit  % 
as  if  that  credit  had  not  its  own  peculiar 
ftrength,  and  as  if  it  wanted  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  agents,  who  themfelves  pofTefs 
the   confidence  of  the  public,  only  in  con- 

fider- 
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fideration  of  their  places  and  their  known 
connections  with  government.  On  my  en- 
tering into  adminiftration,  I  found  all  theie 
ideas  eftablimed  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  I 
demonftrated,  by  an  entirely  different  con- 
duct, how  deceitful  fuch  a  doctrine  was. 
I  made  numberlefs  reforms  in  the  financi- 
al places  ;  and  yet  public  credit  in  what- 
ever manner  it  was  had  recourfe  to,  fuc- 
cemvely  increafed  ;  a  certain  proof  that 
this  credit  may  be  entirely  fupported  upon 
its  own  natural  bafis,  which  is  the  good 
fituation  of  affairs,  the  knowledge  that  is 
communicated  of  it  to  the  nation,  and  the 
iteady  conduct  of  a  circumfpect  admini- 
ftration :  it  is  a  fortunate  circumftance  to 
have  a  precedent  to  cite  in  fupport  ot 
good  principles;  for  it  is  by  decrying  them 
as  abftrufe  and  fpeculative,  and  by  oppof- 
ing  to  them,  with  dildain,  principles  de- 
duced from  llmple  routine,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  ufeful  truths  have  very  often  had 
great  advantages  over  them. 

It  has  fometimes  been  laid  of  a  minifter; 
bankers  and  financiers  love  him  ;  he  will 
find  great    refources    among   them  :    what 

nn 
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an  illufion  !  Will  it  be  eafily  believed,  that 
their  confidence  is  determined  by  an  incli- 
nation, a  predilection,  or — I  know  not 
what  :  no,  and  it  is  much  better  to  find, 
in  the  money  lenders,  a  fentiment  of  ef- 
teem,  even  fometimes  mixed  with  fomë 
perfonal  difcontents. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  lefs  fortune 
financiers  are  poflèflèd  of,  the  lefs  money 
they  will  have  to  advance  ;  but  if  the  pro- 
fits they  make  on  the  public  money  are 
to  be  the  fource  of  that  fortune,  is  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  fuch  means  to  be  wifhed  for  ?  No, 
undoubtly  ;  and  when  I  fee  government 
enrich  and  increafe  the  number  of  fin- 
anciers, with  a  view  of  making  ufe  of 
their  money,  it  recals  to  mind,  that  Bag- 
dad merchant,  who  having  clothed  his 
flaves  with  turbans  fpangied  with  gold, 
and  magnificent  robes,  was  fo  ftruck  with 
refpect  for  them,  that  through  an  invol- 
untary motion  he  proflrated  himfelf  before 
them,  and  implored  their  protection. 

What  often  leads  the  adminiftrator  of 
the  finances  into   an  error  is  this,  no  com- 
pany, 
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company,  nor  any  private  individuals  ever 
offer  themfelves,  as  receivers,  farmers,  or 
collectors,  without  artfully  propofmg  to 
advance  a  certain  fum  of  money,  or  offer- 
ing to  borrow  fome  millions  in  the  name 
of  government.  But  in  that  cafe,  admini- 
stration, if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  diverted 
of  the  fpirit  of  favour,  or  of  protection, 
ought  to  examine  whether  this  pretended 
afliftance,  is  not  to  iupply  the  place  of 
money  to  be  lent  to  government  under  an- 
other name  by  thefe  contractors. 

Tins  reflection  is  never  made  by  the 
minifters  of  finance;  and  yet,  both  rea- 
foning  and  experience  proved  to  me  in  the 
cleareft  manner,  that  moft  propofals  of  that 
fort  were  mere  baits  ;  but  when  one  is  not 
on  one's  guard,  it  is  excufable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed, for  though  the  above  obfervation  is 
very  firnple,  when  made,  it  does  not  na- 
turally occur.  Befides,  a  prudent  govern- 
ment ought  at  all  times  to  connect  the 
credit  that  it  intends  to  make  ufe  of, 
with  the  public  in  te  reft  in  general,  and 
not  with  the  iignature  of  thofe  whom  it 
has   chofen  to  be  intermediary. 

Vol.  III.  I  Ad- 
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Administration  even  gives  occafiofli 
to  think,  that  it  no  longer  depends  fo 
much  on  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
when  it  is  feèn  to  rely  lefs  on  that  valu- 
able acquifition,  than  upon  the  credit  of 
the  agents  that  it  employs.  Thefe,  never- 
thelefs,  cannot  enjoy  a  confiderable  credit, 
unlefs  it  be  by  illufion  :  for  if  govern- 
ment was  not  exact  in  its  engagements 
with  them,  they  could  not  be  punctual 
with  others;  and  yet  the  court-bankers, 
the  treafurers,  farmers,  and  receivers-gen- 
eral endeavour  to  let  off  their  loans,  as  the 
confequence  of  their  own  private  credit  ; 
whilft  all  their  means  are  only  fo  many 
various  modifications  of  the  public  credit; 
it  is  by  conftantly  prefenting  this  juft  idea 
to  the  financiers,  that  they  will  be  de- 
terred from  dictating  their  own  terms,  and 
requiring  unreafonable  facrifices.  Public 
credit  is  one  of  the  moft  noble  attri- 
butes of  government,  when  that  confidence 
is  due  to  its  conduct  and  good  faith  ;  but 
it  is  a  degradation  of  this  noble  idea,  when 
the  ftrength  of  an  empire  is  left  to  de- 
pend on   a  few  individuals   grown  wealthy 


through  its  careleffnefs, 
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THUS  it  is,  that  what  is  truly  great,  is- 
tendered  trifling,  and  what  is  fimple  be- 
comes complicated  ;  thus  it  is,  that  fyftems 
of  a  day  ale  fubftituted  to  thofe  princi- 
ples, that  are  adapted  to  all  times  and 
circumftances. 

And  yet,  fo  fevere  has  fometimes  been 
the  yoke  impofed  by  the  agents  of  the 
loans  made  by  government,  that  they  have 
occafionally  been  known  to  rcfufe  their 
affiirance  all  on  a  fudden,  in  the  very 
midft  of  a  rapid  circulation  of  fpecie,  the 
courfe  of  which  they  directed  ;  and  i 
times  they  have  even  imperioufly  dictated 
laws,  and  demanded  the  removal  of  amini- 
fter,  as  one  condition  for  the  continu- 
ation of  their  fervices.  Undoubtedly,  they 
pretended  to  be  fupported  by  the  public 
opinion  ;  but  how  often,  have  they  not 
wrongfully  interpreted  that  opinion,  by 
being  concerned  in  fome  intrigue  againtl 
the  miniftcr.  The  court  bankers  are,  to 
an  inattentive  and  improvident  mini  fier, 
what  the  Pretorian  bands  were  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  who  effeminately  mut 
themfelves  up  in  their  palaces  :  they  ferv- 
I   2  ed- 
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ed  them  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  deprived 
them  of  the  throne. 

What  a  fubverfion  of  all  order,  to 
allow  private  individuals  to  become 
poiTeiTed  of  fo  great  an  authority  ?  I 
would  alfo  warn  miniflers  againft  thofe 
calculations,  which  feem  to  prove  that 
favings  refult  from  the  multiplication  of 
fifcal  agents  :  thefe  are  legerdemain  tricks, 
and  the  fec*ret  of  them  is  not  divulged. 
I  own,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  follow 
financial  arithmetic  in  all  its  windings  ; 
and  as  numbers,  I  don't  know  how,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  kind  of  magical  figures  to 
thofe  who  are  not  early  familiarifed  with 
them,  I  would  advijfe  the  adminiitxators 
of  the  finances,  to  depend  moftly  on  found 
reafoning  ;  then,  when  attempts  mould  be 
made  to  prove,  for  inftance,  that  twenty 
Receivers  will  coif  lefs  than  ten,  they 
will  be  able  to  fay,  to  thefe  protectors  of 
financiers  ;  fmce  you  have  the  talent  to 
make  favings  by  increafmg  the  number  of 
agents,  what  might  you  not  do,  if  you 
were  to  apply  that  talent  to  leffen  the  ex- 
pence s 
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pences  of  a  fmaller  number  ?  They  would 
certainty  be  at  a  lofs  to  anfvver  this  ob- 
fervation;  and  thus  it  is,  that  good  fenfe 
very  often  fupplies  the  want  of  fcience. 

However,  the  general  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  adminiftration  would  be  much 
more  infiructive,  if  they  were  applied  to 
the  object  of  this  difquiiition.  In 
the  firft  inftançe,  it  is  furely  a  poli- 
tical evil  to  attach  a  great  number  of 
citizens  to  a  profcffion  devoid  of  any  pub- 
lic good,  and  fingular  in  this  above  all 
others  ;  namely,  that  it  is  almoft  the  only 
one,  in  which  the  progrefs  of  fortune  is 
independent  of  the  public  opinion  ;  in  fact, 
if  we  examine  every  clafs  of  citizens,  from 
the  military,  and  magiftrâcy",  down  to  the 
loweft  tradefman  and  fimplc  journeyman, 
we  (hall  find  that  this  opinion  encourages 
talents,  becomes  the  fource  of  the  reward 
beftowed  on  them  ;  and  from  that  moment, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  ibcial  order,  a 
connection  is  formed  between  the  deiire 
of  fame  and  perfonal  intcaft,  which  guides 
all  its  meafurcs;  but  the  merit  that  pro- 
I  3  ceeds 
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ceeds  from  the  exercife  of  the  functions 
of  fifcal  agents,  is  never  remarked,  and 
the  honour  that  refults  from  their  abilities, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  glory  confined  to  the 
brotherhood,  and  fcarcely  ever  mines  out 
of  the  affembly  of  the  copartners.  I  do 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  honefty  is  not  in- 
finitely neceffary,  and  precious,  in  thofe 
who  devote  themfelves  to  fuch  an  occupa- 
tion :  I  mean  only  to  mew,  that  this 
honeftyis  not,  as  in  other  profeffions,  held 
out  to  notice  by  public  opinion  ;  fo  that 
the  calculations  of  felf  intercft  are  not  its 
daily   fupport. 

We  may  alfo  look  on  the  afcendancy 
of  financiers  over  the  tranfadion  of  public 
affairs,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  more 
wealthy,  or  multiplied,  as  a  moral  incon- 
venience. They  cannot  love  that  which 
tends  to  iimplify  the  organization  of  the 
taxes,  becaufe  it  is  from  the  multipli- 
city of  its  fprings,  that  their  fcience  ap- 
pears great  ;  they  cannot  even  be  dif- 
pofed  to  fécond  the  chief  of  the  finances 
in  any  vaft,  or  general  plan  ;  it  is  eafy 
for  them  to  conceive,  that  the  more  a  mi- 
ll ifter 
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nlftes    confiders    his    adrniniftration     iti    a 

partial  light,  the  greater  power  they  ihall 
acquire;  becaufe  it  is  the  urgency,  or  un- 
forefeen  exigence?  of  the  ftate  that  render 
their  afhftance  neceflary.  It  happens  alio, 
•that  when  adrniniftration  -is  forced  by  its 
unfkilfuhiefs  and  improvidence  to  have  re- 
courlc  to  thefe  means,  it  is  obliged  to 
over-rate  the  fervices  of  the  fianciers,  in 
order  to  perfuade  the  public,  that  it  is 
only  for  very  great  advantages  that  it  fa- 
crificcs  the  principles  to  which  the  nation 
ieerns  attached  :  thus  as  ufelels,  or  dan- 
gerous plants  are  never  -obfervtd  to  grow 
with  fo  much  vigour  as  in  unwholelbme 
climates,  or  during  intemperate  lealbns, 
fo,  the  power  of  thefe  finance  agents  is 
increaled  and  fortified  only,  in  the  midit 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  the'  confufi- 
ons  of  the  ftate* 

Lastly,  being  a  friend  to  mildnefs  in 
the  exercife  of  authority,  which  is  always 
a  fufficient  mode,  when  govcrnim  nt  is  prud- 
ent, I  muft reproach  the  finance  departments 
with  too  great  an  inclination  to  adopt  ideas 
of  dclpotifm  and  fevcrity  ;  becaufe  the  de- 
J  4  lire 
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fire  of  collecting  the  taxes  without  any 
obftacle,  fometimes  finds  an  advantage  in 
the  fear  and  terror  with  which  it  alarms 
the  contributaries. 

Here  however,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  declare,  that  perfonality  is  very  far 
from  my  thoughts,  in  thefe  general  reflec- 
tions :  I  will  even  add,  that  at  prefent, 
the  good  qualities  of  the  principal  finance 
officers,  moderate  the  inconveniences  at- 
tached to  the  recent  veneration  I  have 
feen  them  treated  with  :  and  I  even  know 
fome  among  them,  who  are  fo  diftinguifh- 
ed  both  by  their  fentiments  and  their  cha- 
racters, that  they  would  perhaps  fubfcribe 
to  all  I  have  faid.  In  all  proférions,  each 
individual  is  feparately,  what  a  good  na- 
tural difpofition,  or  education  have  made 
him  :  but  in  matters  of  adminiftration,  we 
mult  always  look  forward  to  the  collective 
fentiments  by  which  all  bodies  are  guided  ; 
and  thefe  fentiments  are  not  a  mixture  of 
the  diverfe  qualities  of  all  the  individuals, 
that  compofe  thofe  bodies  ;  but  the  refult  of 
the  common  intereft  that  unites  them.  Thus 
whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  the  principal 

fin- 
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financiers,  the  increafe  of  their  number,  and 
of  their  (lability  would  not  be  the  lefs  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  adminiftration,  which 
m uft  continually  look  for  fimplicity  in  its 
means,  extension  in  its  plans,  oeconomy  in 
its  expences,  independence  in  its  refources, 
and  above  all  the  happinefs  and  advantage 
of  the  people. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 


REFLECTIONS    ON  THE   SOLICITATIONS    OF 
THE    GREAT. 


npHE  moment,  perhaps,  in  which  a  mi- 
nifter  of  the  finances  finds  it  moft 
requiilte  to  fummon  all  his  fortitude  is, 
when  it  is  proper  he  mould  refill:  the  fo- 
licitations  of  Perfons,  who  hold  the  firit 
rank  in  the  ftate,  either  by  their  birth,  or 
their  places.  They  very  foon  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  chief 
of  the  finances  :  they  quickly  difcover, 
whether  he  intends  to  depend  entirely  on  his 
conduct  for  protection,  or  whether  he  en- 
deavours  to  fnpport  himfelf  by  the   favour 

and 
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and  influence  of  the  great  ;  they  are  not 
long  before  they  find  out,  whether  he  in- 
tends to  be  governed  by  perfons,  or  prin- 
ciples :  and  in  proportion  as  he  (hews  him- 
lelf  forward,  or  circumfpect,  complaifant 
or  fevere  ;  in  proportion  as  he  is  vain  in  his 
deportment,  or  generous  in  his  fentiments; 
in  fhort,  in  proportion  as  he  is  intimidat- 
ed, or  unmoved  by  airs  of  greatnefs,  the 
courtiers  approach,  love,  and  defpife  him  ; 
or  keep  at  a  diftance,  hate,  and  efteem  him  : 
a  minifter  has  to  make  his  choice  of  thefe 
two  parts,  and  if  his  foul  is  elevated,  and 
he  fets  a  value  on  the  difcharge  of  his  du- 
ties, he  will  not  be  long  in  iufpenfe  on  what 
to  determine. 

Ah  !  how  earnestly  I  wifh  in  this  place 
to  make  fome  exceptions  !  Mow  rejoiced 
I  mould  be,  to  be  allowed  to  name  you, 
who  do  honour  to  the  court  by  your  vir- 
tues !  You,  whole  fouls  congenial  to  your 
high  births,  render  you  the  protectors  and 
friends  of  thofe  you  efteem,  and  who  ge- 
neroufly  inflame  d  with  the  love  of  pub- 
lic good,  connect  yourfelves  with  thofe 
who    labour    for    it  !     Know     yourfelves, 

at 
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at  leaft,  by  thefe  features,  and  the  vener- 
ation which  alone  has  dictated  thefe  few 
lines. 

It  is  not  fufficient  for  a  minifter  of 
the  finances  to  prefer  his  duties  to  the 
calculations  of  his  own  intereft  :  he  muft 
likewife  do  honour  to  his  principles  by  mak^ 
ing  an  open  avowal  of  them  ;  as  a  public  man 
he  muft  renounce  all  connection  with  him- 
felf,  confidered  as  a  private  individual  ; 
for  that  connection  almoft  always  debafes 
the  minifter,  without  ferving  the  man, 
There  is  more  especially,  a  fort  of  lying 
weaknefs,  the  examples  of  which  are  too 
numerous  ;  it  con  lift  s  of  promising  power- 
ful follicitors,  to  back  their  requefts  to 
the  king,  yet  being  determined  not  to  do  it, 
and  by  this  diffimulation  endeavouring  to 
attribute  the  refuial  folely  to  the  will  of 
the  fovereign. 

The  minifter  wants,  by  thefe  means, 
to  melter  himfelf  from  reproaches,  that 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  bear  ;  but  he 
fcarcely  ever  reaches  the  end  he  propofed, 
even  by   that  policy.     It   is   rather  by   in- 

fpiring 
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fpiring  perfect  efteem  for  himfelf,  that  he 
muft  be  indemnified  for  the  ill-humour 
which  is  excited  oh  every  occafion,  where 
he    is   forced  to    oppoie   private  interefl. 

And  as  thofe  who  meet  with  denials, 
are  more  caiily  hearkened  to,  when  they 
may  direct  their  complaints  again  it:  tlie 
general  chara&ér  of  the  minifter,  they 
r  fail  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  either 
formalities,  or  circumftances  prefent,  that 
may  interefl:  thofe  who  would  otherwife 
be  indifferent  fpeclators  ;  and  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  alienate  an  honeft 
mind,  than  the  appearance  of  deceit  and 
hypocriiy. 

Lastly,  fincc  I  have  undertaken  a 
laborious  talk,  fufficient  in  itfelf  to  roufe 
my  courage,  and  to  hinder  me  from  ia- 
criiici ng  ufeful  and  rational  truths  to  pci- 
ibnal  coniidcrations,  I  muft  aflcrt,  that  it 
is  requilite,  the  confeioufnefs  of  his  duties 
ihould  enable  the  miniirer  to  withftand, 
if  neceflary,  even  the  influence  of  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  :  his  eyes  mult  not 
be   dazzled  by    their    fplendour,  and  when 

in 
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in  the  prefence  of  thefe  princes,  he  mulï 
dare  to  defend  with  a  reipeelful  firmnefs, 
whatever  he   thinks  juft  and  reafonabie. 

I  find,  in  the  memorials  that  I  compofed* 
to  give  the  king  an  account  of  his  affairs, 
two  paragraphs  which  appear  to  me,  to 
contain  part  of  my  fentiments  on  that 
fubject  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  negli- 
gence that  is  infeparable  from  works  fo 
multiplied,  and  rapidly  compofed  in  the 
hurry  of  affairs,  I  think  it  proper,  on  this 
occafion,  to  tranfcribe  literally,  what  was 
adreffed  to  the  king  himfelf. 

I  find  the  following  paffages  contained 
in  a  memorial  on  fome  orderly,  and  oecono- 
mical  arrangements. 

"  I  have  caufed  to  be  remitted  to 
"  the  royal  exchequer,  an  infinite  quan- 
"  tity  of  fums  in  arrear,  and  almoft  for- 
"  gotten.  In  fhort  each  individual  under 
"  me,  is  now  animated  by  the  fame  fpi- 
"  jit,  fo  that  a  competition  fubfifts  between 
"  them,  to  difcover  fomething  forgotten, 
"  or  wrong,  in   order  to    make    me    ac- 

"  quaint- 
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tc  quainted  with  it,  and  to  remedy  it. 
"  Moreover,  in  the  department  of  the  fin- 
"  ances,  there  is  no  longer  any  partiality 
"  or  any  favours  granted;  theie  are  the 
"  means  hy  which  a  minifter  of  the  fin- 
"  ances  may  continually  make  himfclf 
"  friends,  at  the  expence  of  your  Ma- 
"  jefty's  interefts.  The  great,  and  even, 
"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  the 
"  Princes  of  your  blood,  no  longer  en- 
"  ter tain  the  hopes  to  obtain  by  their  af- 
U  cendancy,  and  by  the  fplendour  of  their 
"  rank  and  birth,  thofe  favours  to  which 
"  your  Majefty's  minifter  s  formerly  too 
"  much  fmoothed  the  way  ;  and,  I  cannot 
"  too  ftrongly  reprefent  to  your  Maj 
"  on  this  occafion,  that  this  is  the  quar- 
"  ter  from  which  the  reports  of  your 
ft  minifters,  and  comptrollers  of  the  fih- 
"  ances,  ought  always  to  be  moft  fuf- 
«  peeled  by  your  Majefty,  and  to  require 
"  your  particular  infpection. 

"   A  private    individual    mud:  be  very 
"  deeply  penetrated  with  the  confeioufnefs 

"  of  his  duty    to  be   enabled   to    refill   the 
"  recommendations,    and   even   the    fol  ici - 

';   t 
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"  tations  of  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  is 
"  entirely  overcome  by  fuch  applications, 
\6  and  as  your  Majefty  cannot  keep  an  ac- 
"  count  of  all  the  denials,  and  rejections 
"  he  makes,  becaufe  they  are  moftly  un- 
"  known  to  you  ;  it  will  rarely  be  found 
"  that  he  is  willing  to  ficrincc  to  the  in- 
"  terior  confcioufnefs  of  his  obligation 
"  alone,  the  good-will  of  princes,  who 
"  approach  nearefr.  to  your  Majefty' s  per- 
"  fon  :  confequently,  he  too  often  deter- 
"  mines  to  prefent  to  his  fovereign,  as  a 
"  juft  demand,  what  he  difapproves  of, 
"  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  thus 
"  it  is,  that  a  political  courtier  ponefles 
"  the  art  to  conceal  himfelf  under  an 
**  honourable  maik." 

In  another  memorial  where  I  argued 
againft  a  demand  made  by  the  princes, 
relative  to  a  nomination  of  Receivers  Ge- 
neral in  the  King's  domains  fettled  on 
them,  the  difcuffion  of  that  objec"b  led  me 
to  a  general  refleclion  which  I  prefented  in 
the  following  manner. 

66  With- 
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44  Without  examining  on  what  mo- 
à  tivcs,  that  which  was  refufed  tinder 
1  one  minifiry  was  granted  under  another, 
4  I  fhall  obfcrve  in  general,  that  a  numbei 
4  of  laws,  or  proclamations  of  the  council, 
4  required  by  the  advice  of  the  princes 
4  of  the   blood,  and   afterwards    cited    as 

*  precedents,  are  not  always  a  proof  or 
4  the  juftice  of  privileges  that  are  under 
4  dilcumon,  in  confequence  of  a  thorough 
4  examination  !  I  might  boldly  appeal, 
'  for  the  truth  of  this*  to  the  teftimony 
4  of  thofe  who  were  intruftcd  by  the 
1  princes,  with  the  care  of  negotiating 
1  with   the   minifters  ;  and  who  are  well 

*  acquainted  with  the  proper  time  to 
4  make  their  applications,  and  the  means 
4  of  fucceeding  in  them. 


This  is  a  truth  on  which  I  cannot  too 
much  recommend  it  to  your  Majefly,  to 
44  fix  your  attention,  becaufe  its  confequ- 
44  ences  were  always  very  important,  and 
44  may  become  flill  more  fo,  in  future 
44  A  mini  iter  of  the  finances,  or  of  any 
44  other  department  does  not  often  with- 
*'  (land  the  afcendancy  of  the  princes  of 

Vol.  111.  K  "  the 
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'  the  royal  blood,  who  perfonally  aa- 
-  drefs   themlclves  to  him.      Fear,  ambi- 

*  tion,  every  thing  impels  him  to  be  a- 
'  greeable  to   them.      It  is    loon    experi- 

*  enced,  that  they  know  and  undcrftand 
1  all  the  particulars  of  finances  that  con- 
'  cern  themfelves,  whilft  the  merit  the 
'  minifter  might  acquire  in  his  fovereign's 
'  eyes,  by  a  continual  defence  of  his 
6  rights,  is  loft  in  the  immenfity  of  ob- 
6  je£ts  that  intereft  him,  and  whilft  it  is 
'  befides,  fo  eafy  to  conceal  the  facrihces 
'  that  are  made  of  his  interefts,  or  to 
'  attribute  them  to  laudable  motives.  It 
8  is,  however,  from  the  effect  of  thefe 
6  moral  confiderations,  that  the  demefnes 
6  of  the  princes  royal  have  increafed  and 
t  will  ftill  increafe,  and  the  reflections 
i  made  on  this  fubject,  by  a  weak  and 
'  tranfient  individual  like  me,  will  not 
'  prevent  it;  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to 
'  your  Majefty,  to  lay  open  the  truth  re- 
'  fpecting  fuch  fubjedts,  as  you  haveper- 
'  mitted  me  to  take  that  liberty.'* 

I  shall   not  proceed  farther  in  thefe  re- 
flections ;  I  am   even   conicious   that  on  fo 
4  de- 
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delicate  a  fubject,  it  was  neceflary  for  me 
to  be  heard  with  indulgence  by  the  King, 
to  be  aflured,  that  I  laid  nothing  that  could 
be  wrongly  interpreted. 


K  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP,    XIV. 


ON    THE    PLACES    THAT    ENNOBLE      THEIR 
POSSESSORS. 


TT  did  not  feem  a  matter  of  indifFer- 
-*-  enCe  to  me,  to  afcertain  the  quantity 
of  places  in  France,  that  tranfmit  nobili- 
ty to  the  pofterity  of  the  pofleffors,  either 
from  the  inftant  they  are  inverted  with 
them,  or  at  the  fécond,  or  third  genera- 
tion ;  or  laftly,  when  the  poifeffors  have 
enjoyed  them  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  number  of  thefe  places  amounts  to 
above  four  thoufand,  and  the  following 
enumeration  I  believe,  is  exa&. 

Eighty 
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Eighty  places  of  matters  of  requefts. 

One  thoufand  places,  or  thereabouts, 
in  the  various  Parliaments,  exclufive  of  thofe 
poflened  by  ecclefiaftical  counfellors. 

Nine  hundred  places,  or  thereabouts, 
in  the  imprefl  offices,  and  courts  of 
aids» 

Seventy  in  the  great  council. 

Thirty  in  the  court  of  the  mint. 

Twenty  in  the  provincial  council  of 
Artois. 

Eighty  in  the  chatelet  in  Paris,  (a  court 
of  judicature. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty  in  the  financi- 
al offices. 

Fifty  places  of  great  bailiffs,  fenefchals, 
governors,  and  military  Lieutenants-Ge- 
neral. 

K  3  Nine 
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Nine  hundred  places  of  fecretaries  tq 
the  King. 

Lastly,  We  may  fix  at  about  two 
hundred,  the  places  under  commiffion  at  the 
parliament  of  Nancy,  and  the  fupreme  coun- 
cil of  Alface,  feveral  offices  of  the  fécond 
order  in  the  council,  and  in  the  chancery, 
thofe  of  the  tribunals  of  the  marble  table, 
having  jurifdiction  over  the  forefts  and 
rivers  in  the  kingdom,  and   fome  others. 

And  ,yet  we  muft  obferve,  that  among 
all  thefe  various  pofts,  there  are  a  great 
number,  which  in  fact  are  not  the  fources 
of  a  new  nobility;  for  fince  the  kingdom 
abounds  with  them,  feveral  fupreme  courts 
make  a  difficulty  to  admit  among  themfelves 
the  families  of  citizens  unlefs  they  have 
acquired  this  little  illuftration  before- 
hand. 

In  general,  the  leaft.  honorary  and  the  leaft 
ufeful  places,  are  thofe  that  moft  multi- 
ply the  nobility,  becaufe  as  foon  as  they 
have  been  pofTefled  during  the  time  ne- 
ceflary  to    be    able  to  tranfmit   to  pofteri- 

ty 
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ty   the  privileges    attached    to    them,  it  is 
ufual  to  endeavour  to  diipoie  of  them. 

Among  the  places  of  this  laft  fort,  thofe 
of  iecretarics  to  the  King,  and  ibme  others 
equally  depending  on  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, are  more  efpecially  remarked  ;  and 
although  their  functions  collectively  taken, 
require  only  a  moderate  (hare  of  labour, 
the  number  of  thefe  places  amounts  to 
nearly  one  thoufand.  It  was  the  want  of 
money  in  calamitous  times  that  gave  birth 
to  fo  many  ulelefs  offices:  under  fuch 
circumftancc?,  promiles  were  no  longer  re- 
lied on  ;  a  high  rate  of  interefr.  no  longer 
tempted  the  monied  men  ;  refources  were 
looked  for  in  the  fale  of  privileges  :  and 
to  give  colouring  to  that  concefiion,  they 
invented  functions  which  were  feigned  to 
be  looked  on  as  neceflary,  and  the  moft 
precious  prerogative  in  a  monarchial  ftate, 
was  attached  to  the  poffeffion  of  thefe 
places. 

Both   policy  and    found   reafon     oppofe 

fuch  inftitutions  :   for  a    continual    fource 

of  new  nobility  intirely   changes  the    idea 

K  4  that 
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that  ought  to  be  entertained  of  that  dif-r 
tin&ion  ;  and  the  increafe  of  the  number 
of  perlons  who  are  exempted  from  paying 
the  taxes,  becomes  a  real  prejudice  to  the 
reft  of  the  nation. 

These  confederations  are  too  fenfible  tq 
oblige  me  to  dwell  on  them  ;  but  there 
is  another  which  is  lefs  taken  notice  of, 
but  which  feems  to  me  to  merit  the  moft 
ferious  attention. 

The  multiplicity  of  offices  that  ennoble 
their  pofTevlbrs,  and  may  be  acquired  for 
money,  maintain  a  fpirit  of  vanity,  which 
engages  men  to  abandon  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  branches,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  thefe  eftablimments  might  be 
extended  by  the  increafe  of  the  capitals 
of  the  owners;  a  valuable  period?  at  which 
they  are  more  able  than  ever,  to  make 
their  labours,  and  their  induftry  contri- 
bute to  the  increafe  of  the  profperity  of 
the  ftate  ;  for  then  it  is,  that  merchants 
may  be  fatisfied  with  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
tereft;  they  may  facilitate  the  export  trade 
by    making    advances  ;  they  may   hazard 

more 
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more,  and  open  to  commerce,  channels  till 
then  unknown,  by  new  enterprise*. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  every 
public  arrangement  that  increafes,  or  is 
favourable  to  thofe  vanities  that  are  foreign 
t.o  the  condition  of  the  various  clafles  of  ci- 
tizens, is  contrary  to  found  policy, 

I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  thefe  ar- 
rangements put  a  ftop  in  France,  to  the 
intire  difplay  of  the  ftrength  and  genius 
of  commerce,  and  are  among  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  the  fuperiority  in  lèverai 
brandies  of  trade,  of  thofe  nations  where 
the  diftincYions  of  condition  ate  lefs  fenfible- 
and  where  the  pretenfions  that  reluit  from 
thefe  dillinctions,  are  not  a  continual  object 
of  concern. 

These  diverfe  reflections  feem  to  indi- 
cate that  one  of  the  bell  ufes  public  credit 
could  be  put  to  in  times  of  peace,  would 
be,  to  borrow  the  funis  neceflary  to  reim- 
burfe  fuccefhvely  all  the  ufelefs  places 
that  tranfmit  hereditary  nobility  ;  but  abu- 
fivc   practices  of  a  long  date,  in  the  moral 

con- 
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conftitution,  like  difeafes  in  the  phyfical, 
rarely  admit  too  active  remedies,  without 
being  expofed  to  fome  inconveniencies. 
Nothing  Teems  lefs  rational  than  to  make 
an  object  of  traffic  of  diftincYion s  and  pri- 
vileges :  but  when  there  are  fo  many  ci- 
tizens ennobled  by  places  bought  by  them- 
felvcs,  or  their  anceflors,  it  is  not  fo  fimple 
a  reform  as  might  be  imagined,  to  de- 
prive all  of  a  fudden,  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tion, of  the  hopes  of  acquiring  the  fame 
advantages,  which  a  great  number  of  their 
equals  have  procured  to  themfelves  by  the 
fole  merit  of  having  an  eafy  fortune.  If 
this  obfervation  ought  to  deter  government 
from  making  a  reform  in  this  abufive  prac- 
tice, which  increafes  daily,  it  may  at  leafl 
lead  us  to  think  that  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  it 
would  be  proper  to  attach  more  honour  to 
the  ufeful  profeffions,  which  would  no 
longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  arrive  at 
nobility  by  means  of  their  fortune.  It 
would  at  the  fame  time  be  necefiary  to 
endeavour  to  lefien  a  little  the  numerous 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  one  {ingle  clafs 
cf  fociety  ;  their   advantages    appear   to    be 

out 
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put  of  all  proportion,  when  we  compare 
iuch  diftinctions  with  the  original  title  to 
nobility  purchafed  for  money  by  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  families  ;  thus  it  may  be 
proper  to  examine,  if  that  lately  adopted 
inftitution  is  right,  by  which  two,  or  three 
degrees  of  nobility  are  required  of  thofe 
who  deiire  to  be  admitted  as  officers,  in 
the  land  or  lea  fervice  ;  undoubtedly  this 
is  not  too  much,  for  the  honour  of  the 
French  nobility,  whofe  titles  would  other- 
wife  be  loft  in  the  obfeurity  of  former 
times  ;  and  therefore,  the  above  condition 
bears  hard  only  on  citizens  honourable 
by  their  fentiments,  whilft  it  is  favourable 
to  thofe  whofe  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  the  courfe  of  a  century. 

It  would  alfo  be  requifite,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  fame  principles,  to  endea- 
vour to  mitigate  thole  exceptions  which 
even  in  the  a  fle  Anient  of  the  taxes  make 
a  diftinclion  in  favour  of  perfons  and  con- 
ditions. 

How  is  it'po{filj|e  to  avoid  a  continual 
fource  of  rancour,   when  the  latefl  ennobled 

in? 
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individual  enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as 
the  moil  ancient  noble  families  ?  Let  me 
be  allowed  to  prefent  this  under  a  more 
general  view  :  fimple  reafon  does  not  in- 
dicate that  thofe  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
part  of  the  advantages  of  the  focial  com- 
pact, mould  bear  the  leaft  fhare  of  the 
public  burdens  :  military  fervice,  which 
formerly  was  among  the  burdens  of  a 
peculiar  clafs  of  citizens,  being  now  an 
object  of  utility,  favour  and  preference, 
the  firfr,  caufes  of  the  privileges  attached 
to  that  profeffion  are  fenfibly  changed  : 
but  the  ancient  opinions  are  as  ftrong  as 
ever;  and  I  mould  not  advile  a  violation 
of  pretentions  confecrated  by  length  of  time  : 
but  prudent  means,  that  are  not  liable  to 
be  complained  of,  ought  neverthelefs  to 
be  employed  to  attain  a  rational  end.  One 
of  the  motives  that  caufes  exemptions  to 
be  fo  highlv  valued,  is  the  regularity  of 
ibme  forts  of  impoils  :  fuch  are  for  example, 
the  land-tax,  exigible  perfonal  fervices,  the 
obligation  of  quartering  foldiers,  and 
others:  it  would  be  a  foolifh  undertaking 
to  pretend  to  change  thefe  ideas,  and  to 
affefs  to  thefe  charges,  each    clafs  of  citi-r 

zens 
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Zens  indiscriminately  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
thefe  taxes  fhould  be  modified,  the  diffi- 
culties would  difappear.  Thus  the  land- 
tax  is  attended  with  a  kind  of  difgrace 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  fer- 
ves  to  defign  the  inferioritv  of  the  ftation 
of  the  contributors  ;  whilfl  the  fame  tax 
mortifies  no  perfon,  in  the  province  where 
it  mews  only  the  difference  between  vari- 
ous landed  properties  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  expences  of  the  public  communica- 
tions may  be  afleffed  on  that  branch  of 
the  revenue,  without  hurting  the  pride  of 
any  contributary.  Befides,  fuppofing  for 
a  moment,  that  the  fovereign  has  it  in 
his  power  to  abolifh  fome  taxes,  could 
any  well  founded  complaints  be  made,  if 
that  alleviation  was  preferably  applied  to- 
wards equalifing  the  burdens  of  the  va- 
rious clafTes  of  contributaries  ?  Complaints 
arc  never  made  agaiuil  the  nature  of  a 
benefit. 

Lastly,  wc  mud:  not  lofe  fight  of 
one  great  general  idea.  Ci rcum {razees 
have  rendered  moil  fiâtes  in  Europe  either 
adapted    to    war,  or  to  conamerce,  and  the 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  their  governments  muft  alfo  be 
thereto  adapted.  France,  on  the  contrary* 
is  obliged  to  follow  both  profeffions:  its 
iïionarchiàl  conftitutiori  maintains  the  idea 
of  nobility  and  of  military  fervice  :  whilft 
the  nature  of  its  foil,  the  fkill  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom, 
offer  the  idea  of  commerce  and  of  riches  ; 
iri  the  combination  of  thefe  different  con- 
federations, confifts  its  power  ;  they  muft 
therefore  be  difcreetly  managed  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  thofe  opinions  which  excite 
honour  and  courage  are  cherifhed,  thofe 
which  engage  men  in  ufeful  occupations, 
muft  not  be  difcouraged  ;  and  as  the  fenti- 
ments  of  felf-love  and  of  vanity,  by  which 
all  men  are  actuated,  are  in  France  a  ftill 
more  powerful  motive  than  elfewhere* 
they  ought  not  to  be  imprudently  direct- 
ed fo  as  to  give  a  dill  ike  to  neceffary 
profeffions,  and  thereby  augment  the  pride 
of  thofe  who  are  already  fo  much  fa- 
voured. It  is  more  efpecially  in  great  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  and  thofe  Tea  ports  which 
carry  on  a  great  trade,  that  the  fatisfac- 
tion  and  confederation  of  merchants  ought 
to  be  attended  to.     Thus,  to  cite  one  fingle 

ex- 
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example  ;  inftead  of  looking  on  the  privi- 
lege that  the  city  of  Lyons  enjoys  of 
guarding  itfelf,  as  a  troublefome  right,  a 
real  ftatefman  will  politically  maintain  that 
conftitution  which  difpenfes  with  the  mi- 
litary and  their  prétendons,  in  the  heart 
of  a  city6  rendered  very  flourishing  by  the 
application  of  its  inhabitants  to  commerce. 
It  would  even  be  defnable,  that  no  fu~ 
preme  court  exiilcd  in  fuch  cities  ;  for  the 
diftindUons  of  rank  they  introduce,  are  in- 
directly prejudicial  to  the  refpect  due  to 
merchants,  and  imperceptibly  infpire  them 
with  another  kind  of  ambition.  At  this 
moment,  there  is  in  France  a  great  law 
fuit  depending,  whole  origin  was  owing 
to  different  feats  being  affigned  in  the 
theatre  at  Bourdeaux,  to  the  Aldermen  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  nobility,  and  the 
Aldermen  of  the  order  of  the  common- 
alty. Let  a  pxjod  public  mini  iter  con- 
fïder  whether  fuch  cuiloms  ought  to  exift 
in  a  town,  the  commerce  of  which  is  a 
fource  of  wealth  for  the  kingdom  of 
France:  inch  diirinclion -,  when  thev  are 
not  jufl,   are    perhaps  the    caufes  1 

noli- 
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political    mifchiefs    than    many     unikilful 
laws. 

The  above  reflections  are  not  foreign  to 
the  fubject  I  meant  to  treat  in  this  chap-* 
ter  :  their  fpirit  is  perfectly  connected  with 
it  ;  and  another  proof  may  be  inferred  from 
them,  of  the  obligation  under  which  go- 
vernment lies  to  leave  open  the  paths  that 
lead  to  the  acquifition  of  nobility,  if,  in 
cafe  of  fhutting  them  up,  it  does  not  take 
greater  care  than  ever,  to  preferve  the  re- 
gard due  to  the  utility  and  importance 
of  the  profeffions  of  the  other  clafies  of 
fociety.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  wifhed, 
that  nobility  had  never  been  purchafed  for 
money  ;  but  when  fuch  a  cuftom  has  ex- 
ifted  for  a  long  time  ;  when  a  kind  of 
connection  is  eftablifhed,  between  the  claf- 
fes  of  fociety,  that  are  nearly  equal  to 
each  other  by  their  education  and  know- 
ledge ;  if  it  is  broken  off,  it  muft  be  done 
with  great  difcretion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  changes  of  rank  are  rendered  more 
difficult,  all  fenfible  motives  for  envy  muft 
be  mitigated.  Some  perfons  will  perhaps 
find  ib  much  circumfpection  intirely  ufe* 
z  lefs  ; 
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ids  ;  they  will  find  that  goverment  would 
have  too  much  to  do,  if  it  was  to  weigh  con- 
tinually in  an  exacl:  balance,  all  the  rights, 
or  pretenfions  of  each  clafs  of  fociety  ;  and 
be  anxious  about  conciliating  and  uniting  to- 
gether fo  many  different  objects  ;  undoubt- 
edly, fuch  cares  render  the  fcience  of  ad- 
ministration difficult  :  but  the  intereft  of  a 
whole  nation,  the  juif  ice  due  to  all  the  claf- 
fes  whereof  it  con  lifts,  are  not  fuch  a  trifling 
object,  as  to  allow  of  negligence  in  thofe 
whofe  duty  ic  is  to  attend  to  them  ;  the  tafk 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  trouble, 
but  its  end  is  fo  generous,  its  various  rela- 
tions are  fo  great,  that  they  ought  at  leaft  to 
apply  their  whole  abilities  in  the  purfuit  of 
it. 


Vol.  III.  L  C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.     XV. 


ON      ASYLUMS    FOR     MENDICITY. 


A  FTER  treating  of  luxury,  fortune, 
grandeur,  and  the  vanity  of  mankind, 
one  is  naturally  induced  to  pay  fome  at- 
tention to  the  calamities  of  the  poor.  The 
mind  is  pleafed  with  fuch  a  contrail,  when 
it  enjoys  the  calm  of  meditation  :  but  it  is 
differently  bent,  when  launched  out  in  the 
midil  of  the  vanities  of  the  world  :  for 
then,  thefe  calamities  often  furround  us 
and  prefs  upon  us,  without  our  being  con- 
cerned at  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  only  in  thofe 
moments  when  fortune  is  adverfe,  that 
we  reflect  on  mifery  :  yet,  wretchednefs 
exifls  without  interruption,  and  every  in- 
ilant,    opprefTes    an  immenie  part   of  the 

nation 
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nation.     Let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  for  a  while, 
and  coniider  this   forrowful  ipectacle. 

Unfortunately,  poverty  is  among  the 
circumftances  infeparable  from  communi- 
ties :  there  will  always  exiit  a  race  of  men 
expofed  to  indigence  ;  becaufe,  all  thofe 
who  are  born  without  fortunes,  and  whofe 
parents  being  as  wretched  as  themfelves, 
are  not  able  to  give  them  that  primary 
education,  which  is  the  (lamina  of  mofr. 
talents,  have  no  other  refource  but  manual 
labour  ;  and  it  is  only  by  devoting  their 
ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  others,  that  they 
can  obtain  that  daily  fubiîftence  which 
the  fubdiviiîon  of  property  has  not  afiur- 
ed  to  them  ;  but  in  a  populous  and  exten- 
five  country,  the  inhabitants  who  have  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  but  that  pre- 
carious refource,  are  ib  numerous,  and  each 
of  them  fo  overpowered  by  the  pre  fling 
exigences  of  life,  that  the  pofleflbrs  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  readiiy  obtain  com- 
mon labour,  for  wages  that  will  icarcely 
furnim  the  necefTaries  of  life.  And  yet, 
thofe  whofe  whole  fortune  conflits  in  fuch 
fcanty  falaries,  do  not  live  lïngle,  a  wife 
L  2  and 
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.and  children  increafe  the  fum  of  their 
wants;  and,  if  in  that  fituation,  the  head 
of  the  family  falls  fick,  if  the  means  of 
labour  on  which  he  founded  the  hopes  of 
iubfiltence  are  long  interrupted  ;  in  mort, 
if  the  flighted  improvidence  aggravates 
his  ordinary  diftrefs,  then,  he  is  obliged 
to  look  for  refources  in  the  beneficence 
of  others.  How  companionate  to  thefe 
wretched  objects,  ought  not  that  privi- 
leged clafs  of  mortals  to  be,  who  come 
into  the  world  furrounded,  as  it  were, 
with  infallible  refources,  by  inheritance  ! 
children  of  the  fame  common  parent,  na- 
ture, what  an  immenfe  diftance  focial  le- 
giflation  has  placed  between  them  !  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  indifpenlably  neceflary 
to  regulate  the  divifion  of  property,  and 
the  fucceffion  of  inheritance  ;  without  that 
confiant  and  inviolable  order,  fociety  would 
have  been  liable  to  continual  convu liions, 
and  the  law  of  the  ftr  on geft  would  have 
continually  prevailed  ;  but  wealthy  people 
Icarcely  ever  extend  their  thoughts  io  far 
as  to  reflect  on  the  primary  fource  of  their 
rights,  and  they,  enjoy  as  peribnal  attri- 
butes,   thofe    advantages    for  which    they 

are 
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are  indebted,  not  to  the  fuperiority  of  their 
nature,  hut  to  the  convention  of  men. 
Every  thing  now  yields  to  the  empire  of 
authority,  confecreated  by  a  fucceffion  of 
ages  ;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  are  forced  to  fub- 
mit  to  its  laws,  and  wait  in  iilence  till 
their  fervices  are  wanted  by  the  diftribu- 
tors  of  their  labour.  It  behoves  govern- 
ment, the  interpreter  and  depofitary  of  fa- 
cial harmony,  to  do  all  that  order  and 
juftice  will  admit  to  be  done,  for  that  nu- 
merous clafs  disinherited  by  its  laws  :  it 
ought  to  employ  with  diligence  all  the 
means  that  are  left  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  thofe  antient  conventions,  and  to  re- 
lieve thefe  who  may  want  protection  a- 
gainft  the  very  laws  themfielves  ;  then, 
after  enforcing  thofe  ftatutes  that  fix  the 
refpective  rights  of  each  citizen,  admini- 
û ration  will  know  how  to  explain  like- 
wile,  the  duties  of  fociety  towards  objects 
of  mil  cry  :  that  great  and  beneficent  idea 
will  be  its  guide  in  all  its  actions  :  it  will 
be  prêtent  to  its  mind,  in  the  afleflment 
pi  the  taxes,  in  the  eilabliihmcnt  of  pub- 
lic works,  in  the  diitribution  of  charit- 
L  3  able 
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able  funds,  and  in  mort,  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  proper  to  prevent  pover- 
ty, and  mendicity  its  uiual  attendant. 

Alas  !  how  often  might  not  the  beggar 
reproach  authority  when  it  wants  to  con- 
fine him.  I  beg  alms  to-day,  might  the 
unhappy  object  fay,  but  for  thefe  five  days 
I  have  laboured  without  any  reward,  to  re- 
pair the  public  roads  ;  but  a  tax-gatherer 
has  expofed  to  fale  the  little  I  had  for  my 
land-tax;  another  profecuted  me  for  my 
fait -duty;  under  an  uncertainty  concern- 
ing my  rights  of  exemption,  I  exhausted 
my  means  in  a  judiciary  defence  ;  and 
fcarce  a  moment  mice,  I  prefented  myfelf 
at  the  door  of  a  rich  land-proprietor  to  afk 
for  employment;  but  was  anfwered,  he 
did  not  want  my  fervices.  Certainly  fuch 
a  difcourfe,  would  be  an  interefting  ex- 
cufe,  and  even  a  juil  apology,  coming 
from  a  perfon  who  mould  be  arretted  as  a 
vagabond. 

Undoubtedly,  government  in  the  firft 
arrangements  it  made  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
diforders  occalioned  by  begging,  muft  have 

been 
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been  defirous  to  be  indulgent  to  beggars 
of  the  above  defcription  :  but  it  is  very 
difficult  always  to  diftinguifh  in  time,  the 
man  who  deferves  to  be  pitied,  from  him 
who  begs  from  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  and 
the  dread  of  labour  :  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  above  fifty  thoufand  beggars  were  ar- 
retted in  one  year,  when  in  1767,  that 
branch  of  adminiftation  was  more  pecu- 
liarly attended  to  ;  it  is  alfo  very  pro- 
bable, that  feveral  unfortunate  errors  were 
committed,  and  feveral  unhappy  objefts  fe- 
verely  treated:  this  apprehenfion  of  mine 
is  but  too  well  founded  ;  as  the  places  dcf- 
tined  to  contain-  fo  many  prifoners,  were 
not  fufficently  fpacious,  and  as  thofe  pre- 
cautions, which  time  has  pointed  out  as  ne- 
ceflary,  had  not  as  yet  been  taken.  The 
attention  of  adminiftration  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  police,  had  been  roufcd 
both  by  the  diforders  ocean"  oned  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  vagabonds,  and  by  the  com- 
mileration,  and  uneafinefs  excited  by  a  croud 
of  importunate  beggnrs.  We  cannot  for- 
bear obfcrving,  on  this  occalion,  that  efta- 
blimments  of  beneficence  and  public  order, 
have  often  been  more  owing  to  the  trouble- 
L  4  fome 
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fome  importunities  of  the  poor,  than  to 
a  continual  and  general  anxiety,  or  to  a 
prudent  forefight,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  may  ftill  fee  in  the  letters  pa- 
tent for  the  eftablimment  of  the  general 
hofpitals  at  Paris,  that  one  of  the  motives 
of  this  inftitution  was  the  great  number 
pf  beggars   that   filled  the  ftreets. 

Undoubtedly,  every  ufeful  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  enjoyed  with  gratitude, 
even  though  it  were  entirely  due  to  the 
fentiment  excited  by  thofe  diforders  or 
calamities,  which  government  cannot  for- 
bear to  notice  ;  but  that  well  founded  com- 
paffion  which  attends  unknown  misfor- 
tune, and  is  occupied  in  preventing  it  ; 
thole  general  ideas  which  give  a  fore- 
knowledge of  all  the  unavoidable  confe- 
quences  of  the  overburden  of  the  taxes,  the 
decreafe  of  commerce,  and  the  rigorous 
exercife  of  the  right  of  property  ;  in  mort, 
all  thefe  great  branches  of  adminiftration 
when  properly  executed,  have  a  better  right 
to  the  homage  of  mankind. 

From 
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From    the   laft    calculations    made     to- 
wards the  end  of  my  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion,  I  eftï- 

mate  the  totality  of  beggars  ufually  (hut 
up  in  the  different  work-houfes  of  the 
kingdom,  at  between  fix  and  feven  thoii- 
fand. 

These  work-houfes  are  thirty- three  in, 
number  ;  good  order  and  humanity  are 
latdy  much  increafed  in  them  :  and  though 
feveral  of  thefe  houfes  are  fïill  fufcep- 
tible  of  great  improvement,  fome  of  them 
are  kept  in  a  very  proper  manner.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  labour  have  been  eftabliih- 
ed  for  both  fexes  :  thole  vagibonds  who 
apply  themfclves  with  afliduity  and  re- 
gularity to  thefe  occupations,  are  fooner 
liberated,  and  thofe  who  are  brought  to 
beggary  by  accidental  caufes,  or  who  may 
find  any  relief  in  their  refpeclive  parifhes 
are  not  kept  under  confinement.  I  was  de- 
firous  to  give  in  a  model  of  an  àfylum  for 
beggars,  and  of  a  work-houfe,  and  to  in- 
ftitute  a  charitable  hofpital  on  an  enlarged 
,  and  a  plan  fimilar  to  the  hofpital 
for  tlic  lick  which  I  had  efïablifhed.  1 
turned    my     views     to    the     generality  of 

Soif- 
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SoifTons,  adjacent  to  Paris  ;  there  I  could 
be  feconded  by  an  Intendant  zealous  for  the 
public  good,  and  by  the  good  underftand- 
ing  and  love  of  order,  of  an  ecclefiaftic, 
who  had  already  given  proofs  of  a  dif- 
poiition  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  kind  of 
adminifrration.  My  views  have  been  per- 
fectly well  feconded,  as  may  be  perceived 
in  the  public .  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  the  inftitution.  Publications  of 
this  kind,  not  only  ferve  for  general  in- 
jftruclion,  but  alfo  become  a  motive  of 
encouragement  to  the  particular  directors  : 
the  honour  tjiat  proceeds  from  them  is,  one 
of  the  mofl  powerful  fp rings  of  emulation  : 
this  fpecies  of  reward  cofts  nothing  to  the 
ftate,  and  even  thofe  who  beflow  it,  grow 
better  for  it  ;  for  fentiments  of  honefty 
feem  to  participate  of  the  effence  of  that 
primary  natural  element,  whofe  flrength 
is  increaled  by  its  own  activity,  and  which 
becomes  more  pure  and  more  ardent,  from 
the  motion  with  which  it  is  impreffed. 

Government  cannot  infill:  too  much,  in 
the  management  of  afylums  for  the  poor, 
on  that  fpirit   of  prudence  and   humanity 

which 
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which  knows  how  to  unite  the  maintenance 
of  order  with  a  fentiment  of  indulgence 
and  commiferation.  It  is  alfo  neçeflary 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  body  of 
the  marcchauflec,  in  order  to  prevent  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  abufive  practices  and 
errors  that  are  infeparable  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Provofts  Marshall. 

In  the  number  of  thofe  beggars  who 
are  arretted  and  thrown  into  prifon,  how 
many  have  juft  reafon  to  complain  of 
fome  miftake,  or  fome  arbitrary  act  !  thefe 
are  the  inconveniences  attached  to  this 
kind  of  jurifdiclion  :  they  would  appear  in- 
fupportable  in  England,  where  nothing 
can  be  done,  but  under  the  fonction  of 
the  laws,  and  where  the  mon:  inconfider- 
able  citizen  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
full  extent  of  his  constitutional  rights,  but 
in  France,  the  authority  of  the  police  is 
more  ample,  and  cuftom,  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  immenfe  diftance  that 
exifts  between  the  poorefr.  clafs,  and  the 
other  orders  of  fociety,  in  fhort,  every 
thing  helps  to  divert  the  public  attention 
from  the  carelefs  manner  in  which  au- 
thority 
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tl.ority  may" be  exercifed  over  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  humani- 
ty and  mildnefs  that  characterize ,  the 
French  nation,  and  the  fpirit  of  this  age, 
the  fubjects  of  thefe  obfervations  would 
afford  a  continual  fource  of  forrow  for  all 
thofe  who  are  moved  with  compaffion 
at  the  fight  of  a  yoke  from  which  they 
are  themfelves  liberated.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  reflections  it  gives  one  pain  to  fee 
the  Britim  nation  fuffer  the  bleffings  qf 
her  conftitution  tq  be  infulted  with  im- 
punity, by  not  remedying  the  frequency 
of  robberies  committed  on  the  highways 
which  it  takes  no  pains  to  fupprefs,  and 
which  are  exceffes  unknown  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  the  police  has  more  power  and 
a&ivity. 

However,  the  inconveniencies  of  beg- 
ging, the  abu five  practices  infeparable  from 
the  methods  taken  by  the  police  to  op- 
pofe  this  diforder  ;  and  the  bad  confe- 
quences  of  an  exceffive  toleration  ;  un- 
doubtedly all  tend  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  greatest,  good  that  could  be  done,  would 
be   to  flop     the    refources    of    mendicity, 

by 
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by  keeping  a  ft  rift  watch  over  the  firft 
appearances  of  wretchednefs.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  accufe  the  government  of  France 
of  a  want  of  anxiety  and  forefight  on 
that  fubjeft  :  there  are  public  works  in 
each  province,  during  the  dead  feafons  of 
the  year  :  there  are,  as  we  mall  foon 
clearly  fhew,  a  confiderable  number  of  afy- 
lums  for  the  fick  and  infirm  :  in  all  ca- 
lamities, fuch  as  fires,  fcarcity  of  grain, 
and  epidemical  diftempers,  the  fovereign 
orders  affiftance  to  be  diftributed  every 
where  ;  moft  biftiops,  or  great  ecclefiafti- 
cal  incumbents  obliged  to  be  refident,  and 
feveral  monafteries  of  great  property,  em- 
ploy a  part  of  their  income  in  giving 
work  to  the  poor,  or  in  afTifting  them. 
Other  charitable  inftitutions,'in  almoft  every 
parifh,  have  a  fmall  fund  deftined  to  affift 
the  neceffitous  ;  and  if  the  great  land- 
proprietors  were  to  refide  longer  on  their 
ëftates,  the  refources  of  that  kind  would 
ftill  be  greater.  In  fhort,  if  the  perfection 
that  ought  to  be  fought,  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  facririce  on  the  part  of  the 
fovereign  of  greater  fums  of  money,  it 
might  in  peaceful  times,  be  confidently 
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expelled,  from  the  juftice  and  humanity  of 
the  monarch  who  fills  the  throne. 


If  the  various  articles  I  have  juft 
pointed  out,  and  all  that  proceeds  from 
the  private  charity  of  humane  perfons,  was 
to  be  efti  mated,  it  would,  undoubtedly  be 
found,  that  the  money  annually  deftined  to 
the  alleviation  of  misfortune,  amounts 
in  France,  to  a  very  confiderable  furm 
Much  has  been  wrote  on  mendicity  with- 
in a  fhort  fpace  of  time  ;  but  all  fpecula- 
tive  inquiries  on  that  fubject  have  the 
fame  idea  in  view:  they  propofe  a  fimple 
known  method,  and  already  partly  put  in 
practice  :  that  is,  the  eifablimment  of  pub- 
lic work-houfes,  adapted  to  the  different 
fexes,  and  ages  ;  which  being- always  open 
mould  continually  offer  wages  to  thofe 
who  mould  want  employment  ;  but  every 
where,  there  are  people  who  are  necefiit- 
ous  at  intervals,  thefe  work-houfes  could 
not  be  multiplied  in  proportion  ;  and  thofe 
occupations  that  neither  require  educati- 
on, nor  apprenticefhip,  and  which  may  be 
begun  and  left  at  pleafure,  are  limited  in 
their  number;  befi des, though  the  manual  la- 
bours 
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bours  that  refult  from  them,  are  ufeful 
and  deifined  for.confumption,  all  thofe  that 
are  executed  in  work-houfes  are  fo  much 
taken  from  the  free  indtiftry  of  other  ci- 
tizens. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  eftabliih 
proper  regularity  in  the  movements  of  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  fprings  ;  more  es- 
pecially if  they  are  in  continual  friction 
with  the  main  fpring  ;  and  that  which 
theory  does  not  indicate,  is  the  real  im- 
poffibility  under  which  government  la- 
bours, to  accomplish  every  object  of  an 
univerfal  administration,  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  details,  all  of  them  re- 
quiring certain  rules  appropriated  to  every 
circumftance,  and  to  every  place.  The 
difficulties  would,  however,  difappear,  or 
might  be  diminifhed,  by  the  afliftance  of 
Secondary  adminiftrations,  which  would  in 
fome  meafure,  have  a  fraternal  infpectjon 
over  the  wants  of  the  people  in  each  pro- 
vince ;  which  being  on  the  fpot,  would 
know  what  is  neceflary  in  one  place,  and 
what  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  another, 
and  would  thus  prevent,  by  a  perman- 
ent attention,  the  difcouragement  govern- 
ment often  experiences,  from  fubfifting 
1  abu- 
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abufes,  from  oppofition,  and  from  the  un- 
certainty of  fuccefs  in  remedying  them. 
If  I  was  to  form  a  wifti  on  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  fubject;  if  I  was  to  conceive  an 
idea  proper  to  come  as  near  as  poffible  to 
that  political  perfection,  which  it  is  fo  dif- 
ficult to  attain,  I  would  reprefent  to  my- 
felf  a  provincial  administration,  which 
after  having  eftablifhed  itfelf  on  a  per- 
manent footing,  and  turned  its  firft  thoughts 
to  leffening  the  burden  of  the  taxes, 
either  by  rational  modifications,  or  a  pru- 
dent afleffment,  mould  then  direct  its  at- 
tention to  each  parifh,  mould  be  exactly 
acquainted  with  its  refources  and  its  wants^ 
and  mould  know  how  to  diftribute  affirm- 
ance, labour  and  encouragement  in  a  due 
proportion. 

I  should  fee  thefe  admiriiftrations,  in- 
forming themfelves  before-hand  by  gene- 
ral calculations,  and  applying  that  informa- 
tion to  particular  inquiries.  I  mould  fee 
them  daily  acquiring  a  right  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Sovereign,  fucceffively  col- 
lecting and  uniting  for  the  fame  purpofes 
that    part     of   the   produce    of     the    taxes 

which 
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which  is  deftined  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
needy,  or  to  afford  them  work  in  hard 
leafons,  alfo  the  incomes  of  hofpitals,  the 
refources  that  may  be  expected  from  the 
charities  which  the  clergy  are  obliged  to 
beftow,  and  laftly,  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  thofe  who  would  indulge  themfelves 
m  the  exercife  of  their  generofity,  were 
they  to  be  acquainted  with  prudent  people 
to  diftribute  it.  I  mould  behold  the  fame 
adminiftrations  forming  a  collective mafs  of 
public  benevolence  out  of  fo  many  ar- 
ticles, and  anxious  that  no  inhabitants  of 
any  province,  whofe  oeconomical  interefls 
mould  have  been  intrufted  to  their  care, 
might  juftly  attribute  its  misfortune  to 
public  neglect.  In  mort,  I  mould  fee 
them,  become  fecurities  as  it  were,  not 
of  general  eafe,  for  that  is  a  chimerical 
idea;  but  of  an  exemption  from  thofe 
evils  which  prudent  precautions  may  pre- 
vent. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  very  often  refer  a 
great  number  of  advantages  to  one  fingle, 
well  conducted  inftitution  :  if  this  is  an 
error,  it  is,  at   leaft,  the  only  one  that  en- 

Vol.  III.  M  cou- 
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courages  hope  :  the  abilities  of  a  minifter 
of  the  finances  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  attention  required  by  the  feveral  bran- 
ches of  the  adminiftration  of  which  he  has 
the  infpection  ;  and  if  he  is  defirous  that 
all  orders  mould  proceed  from  his  own 
clofet,  every  thing  will  be  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  even  the  good  that  he  may 
do,  will   be  as  traniitory  as  himfelf. 


CHAP. 
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fcHAP.    XVI 


'NQIIIRIES    RELATIVE  TO  THE    HOSPITAL? 
IN    THE    KINGDOM. 


HT^HESË  inquiries  arc  among  the  niiriv 
JL  ber  of  thofe  that  ought  to  excite  the 
concern  and  curiofity  of  a  miniiter  of  the 
finances  ;  but  time  alone,  and  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  fame  refearches,  can  affure 
the  perfect  exa£tnefs  of  the  refult  I  am 
about  to  offer  in  this  place. 

There  are  above  feven  hundred  hofpi- 
tals  in  the  kingdom,  and  about  an  hundred 
foundations,  with  three  or  four  beds  in 
each,  eftablifhed  by  private  individuals. 

M  2  I  ESTI- 
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I  estimate  the  number  of  poor  that 
habitually  find  an  afylum,  or  fome  affiftance 
in  thefe  different  foundations,  at  from  an 
hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand; 
and  the  following,  is  nearly  the  divifion  of 
the  principal  claries. 

Forty  thoufand  infirm,  or  poor  of  an 
advanced  age,  and  deemed  incapable  to  work 
for  their  livelihood. 

Twenty -five  thoufand  fick  perfons. 

Forty  thoufand  foundlings,  the  gfeateft 
part  of  whom  are  boarded  out  in  the 
country. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  if 
fuch  is  nearly  the  quantity  of  individuals 
who  are  continually  taken  care  of,  or  af- 
filed, a  much  greater  number  mult,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  participate  of  thefe 
acts  of  beneficence,  becaufe  death,  or  a 
perfect  cure,  occafion  continual  vacancies, 
and  frefh  objects  of  charity  are  conflantly 
relieved. 

The 
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The  revenues  of  the  hofpitals  confift 
in  the  produce  of  the  eftates  granted  hy 
the  founders,  in  lands,  houfes,  or  quit- 
rents  ;  in  duties  levied  for  their  profit  on 
articles  of  confumption,  hy  the  King's  au- 
thority, in  yearly  fums  of  money  they 
draw  from  the  royal  exchequer,  or  that 
are  afngned  on  other  depofits  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  laftly,  in  donations  and 
charitable  contributions.  We  have  but 
very  imperfect  accounts  of  many  of  thefe 
objects.  Proper  perlons  -were  employed 
during  my  miniftry  to  put  them  together 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  to  annex  what 
was  difcovered  to  be  wanting,  but  this  was 
a  talk   which  required  great  length  of  time. 

However,  from  feveral  calculations,  I 
mould  be  inclined  to  eftimate  the  annual 
revenue,  which  all  the  hofpitals  in  the 
kingdom  have  at  their  difpofal,  at  about 
eighteen,  or  twenty  millions  of  livres,  and 
nearly  one  fourth  of  that  fum  belongs  to 
the  great  hofpital,  and  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
of  Paris. 

M    2  I  HAVE 
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I  have  not  comprifed  in  the  above  enu- 
meration, the  hofpitals  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  their 
number  is  about  feventy  ;  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  fick,  is  fix  thoufand. 

I  think  I  had  adopted  a  proper  method 
to  increafe  the  revenue  of  the  hofpitals,  by 
engaging  the  King  to  authorife  them  to 
fell  their  real  eftates,  on  condition  they 
mould  place  the  produce  of  the  fales  in 
perpetual  annuities  payable  by  the  King, 
the  provincial  ftates,  or  the  clergy  :  thefe 
eflablimments  would  by  that  method  have 
received  a  higher  rate  of  intereit,  and  in- 
flead  of  the  very  complicated  manage- 
ment of  their  poffeffions,  they  would  have 
had  a  very  iimpie  method  of  receiving  their 
income  :  all  thefe  motives  were  explain- 
ed in  the  law  promulgated  on  that  fub- 
ject  :  but  as  the  King,  defirous  to  refpect 
the  right  of  property,  and  in  order  not 
to  excite  any  diffidence,  had  not  adopted 
coercive  meafures,  his  intentions  were  far 
from  being  feconded  with  the  activity,  and 
zeal  he  wimed  toinfpire. 

The 
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The  fécond,  and  the  mod:  efficacious  of 
all  methods,  to  increale  the  refources  of 
the  hofpitals,  is  order  and  oeconomy.  Go- 
vernment can  only  have  an  influence, 
by  means  of  general  arrangements,  on 
the  attention  and  care  of  private  admini- 
strations, as  well  as  every  other  branch 
that  requires  a  multiplicity  of  minute 
particulars  ;  but  it  ought  to  mow  a  con- 
cern which  extends  to  every  thing,  and 
the  impreffion  of  which  is  always  more  or 
lefs  felt. 

If  we  confide?  only  the  character  and 
the  fration  of  the  principal  directors  of  the 
great  hofpitals  of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot 
form  a  wifh  tending  to  improve  the  rule  of 
their  adminiftration  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear 
to  think  otherwife,  when  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  the  conftitutive  form  of  thefe  efta- 
blifhments. 

The  adminiftrators  of  the  general  hof- 
pital  of  Paris  are  the  Archbifhop,  the  rlrft 
Prefident,  and  Attorney  General  of  the  Par- 
liament, the  firft  Prefident  of  the  (mpreil 
Court,  and  Court  of  Aids,  the  Lieutenant 
M   4  of 
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of  the   Police,  the   Provoft   of   the    Shop- 
keepers, and  laftly,  ten  perfons  chofen  from 
the    moft    refpectable   claffes    of    the  citi- 
zens, who  exercife  their  functions  for  life, 
unlefs  they  voluntarily  refign.     Thefe  ten 
administrators   tranfact    the    affairs  of    the 
hofpital,  and  take   on    themfelves    the  di-. 
verfe  branches  of  management  :  they  hold 
private    affemblies   among  themfelves,  and 
are  in   general  of  a    premeditated    and  un- 
animous   opinion.      By  thefe  means,  even 
although   the  other  heads  of  that  admini- 
stration were  to   have  a  permanent   opinion 
on  the  diverfe  arrangements   that  are   fub-» 
mitted  to  a  general  deliberation,  that  opi-, 
nion  not  being  fup ported    by    a    plurality 
of  voices,  could  never   prevail.      We    may 
therefore  perceive  that  their  being  prefent 
at  thefe  affemblies,    does   not  produce   the 
effect  that  ought  reafonably  to  be  expected 
from  their  fuperior  {tarions  ;  and    for  this 
reafon,  the    constitution    of    that    admini- 
stration has  always  appeared   to  me  to  be 
better  adapted   to  protect  its    fundamental 
principles  againft  any  innovation,    than  to 
operate  the  greateft  attainable  good. 

The 
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The  perpetual  ftability  of  the  fecond- 
#ry  adminiftrators,  and  the  fharing  between 
them  the  different  departments,  renders 
each  of  them  entirely  defpotic  in  the 
branch  allotted  him,  and  mutual  regard  for 
each  other  ftrengthens  their  authority. 
All  theie  combinations  mufr.  neceflarily 
prove  obftacles  to  every  plan  of  reform,  and 
their  inconveniences  would  have  been  felt 
in  a  much  more  flriking  manner,  if  the 
honefty  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  adminiftation  had  not  often 
balanced  the  effects  of  fuch  an  inftitution. 

The  direction  of  the  hofpital  of  Lyons, 
being  regulated,  in  a  different  manner,  is 
liable  to  defects  of  another  kind  :  the  ad- 
miniftratqrs  are  changed  at  the  end  of  two 
years  :  thus  they  cannot  acquire  a  fufnei- 
ent  knowledge  to  do  any  permanent  good, 
or  to  undertake  fuch  improvements  as  re- 
quire a  total  alteration  in  the  fyftem. 
But  as  thefe  adminiftrators  are  obliged  to 
depofit  in  the  treafury  of  the  hofpital,  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  for  which  they 
receive  no  intereft,  the  generofity  of  that 
facrifke,  the  gratuitous  cares,  and  thegood 

re- 
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reputation  of  thofe  who  are  chofen  to  ex- 
crcife  thefe  functions,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions  have  fupported  the  antient  cuftoms, 
againft  the  objections  that  may  be  juftly 
made  to  them. 

It  it  very  difficult  to  adopt  fuch  a  con- 
stitution in  the  management  of  great  hof- 
pitals,  as  will  entirely  prevent  both  negli- 
gence and  abufes,  :  and  when  fuch  a  defign 
is  propofed  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  obstacles  to  which 
all  governments  are  liable,  will  be  found 
to  exiif  on  a  lefs  fcale.  Thus  if  we  fix 
our  attention  on  the  advantages  that  re- 
fult  from  unanimity  of  thought,/  aftion, 
and  will,  we  could  wifli  thefe  eftahliihr 
ments  to  be  under  the  management  of  a 
fingle  perfon  ;  but  when  we  are  to  look 
for  a  man  worthy  of  that  confidence,  or 
even  for  thofe  who  may  be  capable  to 
make  fuch  a  choice,  we  cannot  long  dwell 
upon  that  idea,  and  are  forced  to  prefer 
a  collective  adminiftration  ;  but  then,  it 
ought  to  be  modified  in  a  manner  molt, 
favourable  to  the  fpirit  that  it  is  import- 
ant to  infpire.      It  appears  to   me,    that  a 

part 
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part  of  the  inconveniences»  I  have  indi- 
cated would  be  avoided,  if  fuch  an  admi- 
niftration  was  compofed  of  feven  perlons, 
five  of  whom  mould  be  elected  either  by 
an  affembly  of  the  principal  burgeiTes,  or  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  by  the  arch- 
bilhop  and  firft  magiftrates,  according  to 
the  privileges,  or  the  cuftoms  of  each 
town.  The  fervices  of  thefe  five  perfons, 
invefted  with  an  honourable  title,  mould 
be  gratuitous  ;  but  they  mould  be  author- 
ifed  to  chufe  two  directors  who  lhould 
have  a  fixed  falary  :  thefe  directors  mould 
be  prefent  at  all  the  affemblies  of  the  ad- 
ministrators, and  mould  keep  their  places, 
as  long  as  the  former  five  ïhould  be  fatisfied 
with  their  fervices  ;  but  thefe  la  ft  men- 
tioned, mould  be  renewed  every  five  years, 
by  nominating  a  new  one  each  year,  in- 
fL  ad  of  the  oldeft.  Such  a  kind  of  inftitution, 
or  any  other  nearlv  fimilar  and  conform- 
able to  that  fpirit,  would  render  two  per- 
fons continual  fecuritics  for  exa&nefs  in 
every  particular;  the  adminiftrators  that 
would  infpect  them,  would  be  long  enough 
in  place  to  form  a  juft  opinion  ;  and  not 
long  enough  to  have   their   zeal  diminished 

by 
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by  habit;  they  would  poffefs  a  plurality 
pf  voices  fufficient  to  be  matters  of  the 
directors,  and  at  the  fame  time,  their 
number  would  be  fo  circumfcribed  that 
they  mould  feel  themfelves  refponfible  for 
the  abufes  they  might  overlook  through  in- 
difference :  for  it  is  the  multiplicity  of 
adminiftrators,  or  their  too  rapid  fuccef- 
fion  to  each  other,  that  as  it  were  dif- 
feminates  their  caution,  and  makes  it  ap- 
pear to  them  as  if  they  were  not  refpon- 
lible.  Laftly,  to  maintain  a  continual  emu- 
lation, it  would  be  neceffary  to  publi(h 
the-  account  of  the  expences,  and  of  the 
moft  important  rules  of  management 
yearly. 


Such  are  nearly  the  principles  pointed 
out  by  reflection  and  experience  ;  but  the 
molt  zealous  minifler  can  only  proceed  with 
great  caution  to  innovations  of  which  he 
ibmetimes  alone  feels  the  importance  ; 
whilft  to  affure  certain  fuccefs  to  thefe, 
alterations,  it  would  often  be  neceffary 
that  they  mould  be  feconded  both  by  the 
permanent  refolution  of  government,  and  by 
the  concurrence   of  the  intermediate  bodies 

who 
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who  have  fo  many  ways   of  defending  an- 
cient cuftoms. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  thefe  obser- 
vations, that  to  lupply  the  tardinefs  of 
the  ufual  means  of  reform,  I  thought  it 
important  to  make  choice  of  aperfon,  who 
under  the  title  of  infpector,  might  fuc- 
ceffively  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  management  of  the  hofpitals,  and 
caufe  each  private  adminiftration  to  adopt 
thofe  arrangements  of  order  and  oecono- 
my,  the  principles  of  which  mould  he 
approved  of  hy  government.  Several  very 
ufeful  reforms  refulted  from  that  plan  : 
this  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  :  but 
it  can  never  be  compared  with  the  real 
good,  of  which  the  fpirit  itfelf  of  thefe 
inftitutions  becomes  the  confervator. 

Lastly,  as  of  all  the  modes  of  public 
in  ft  ruction,  a  model  on  a  large  fcale  is  the 
mod  perfuafive,  and  the  moil:  permanent, 
I  propofed  to  the  King  to  found  an  hof- 
pital  in  the  largeft  parim  of  Paris,  to  put 
that  eflablimment  under  the  moft  prudent 
regulations,    and    to    adopt    all    neceffary 

mean? 
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means  to  come  as  near  as  pomble  to  that 
perfection,  which  proceeds  from  an  union 
of  attention  and  oeconomy.  That  foundation 
was  very  fuccefsful  ;  and  I  think  the 
King's  intentions  were  as  completely  ful- 
filled as  could  be  expected.  That  hofpital 
is  now  compofed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty- eight  beds  :  nothing  that  can  be 
of  real  ufe  to  the  fick  has  been  fpared  : 
nothing  ufelefs  has  been  expended  :  this 
laft  attention  is  as  charitable  as  the  iirit, 
fince  it  is  by  fuch  means  only,  that  with 
a  determined  income  (and  all  is  limited 
that  concerns  the  public  money)  a  great- 
er number  of  wretched  objects  can  be  af- 
filed. The  above  number  of  beds  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  receive  eighteen  hundred  fick, 
each  year  :  and  as  no  one  is  admitted 
through  favour,  nor  through  the  influence 
of  a  recommendation,  and  the  only  right 
to  introduction  is  a  certificate  of  the  ut- 
moft  poverty  figned  by  the  parifh  minifter, 
or  one  of  his  principal  affiftants,  expe- 
rience has  fhewn  that  the  hofpital  under 
thefe  regulations,  is  fufficient  for  the  exi- 
gences of  the  two  parifhes,  that  contain 
one  feventh  part  of  Paris.     And  yet,  by  a 

find 
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irrict  attendance  to  an  exact  order  in  the  ex- 
pences,  a  lick  peribn  only  cofl:,  during  the 
firft  year  1779,  the  daily  fum  of  iixteen  fous, 
ten  deniers,  or  eight  pence  five- twelfth  s 
Engliih. 

In  1780,  the    fame   within  a  fraction. 

In  1781,  feventeen  fous,  three  deniers. 

In  1782,  feventeen  fous,  one  denier  and 
a  fraction. 

In  1783,  feventeen  fous,  two  deniers  and 
a  fraction. 

The  very  great  parity  of  thefe  refults, 
fenfibly  (hews  the  regularity  eftabliïhed  in 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  expences  : 
the  K.ing  ordered  the  accounts  to  be  an- 
nually printed;  and  as  they  contain  feveral 
inftructive  particulars,  the  interior  admini- 
itration  of  lèverai  charitable  eftablifliments 
have  already  been  reformed  according  to 
that  plan  :  it  is  ftill  done  every  dav,  and 
two  other  fimilar,  but  lefs  confiderable 
hofpitals,    have   been  eftabliihed    in    Paris, 

with 
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with  the  amftance  of  part  of  the  income 
of  the  various  parifhes,  and  of  fome  private 
chanties. 

In  mort,  feveral  directors  of  hofpitals 
in  foreign  countries,  and  fome  Sovereign 
Princes,  have  caufed  informations  to  be 
taken  on  the  direction  of  that  houfe  : 
thefe  informations  were  communicated  with 
eagernefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ad- 
miniftrators  of  the  hofpital,  had  caufed 
them  to  be  taken  in  various  places,  for 
the  purpofe  of  improving  the  regulations 
of  the  houfe,  by  comparing  them  with 
thofe  that  were  already  eftablifhed  elfe- 
where  :  the  love  of  humanity  as  well  as 
the  defire  of  acquiring  a  fortune,  may  have 
its  correfpondents  and  connections  ;  and 
improvements  of  this  nature,  are  as  valuable 
at  leaft  as  any  other. 

One  of  the  fifterhood  of  charity,  equally 
zealous  and  intelligent,  conftantly  prefides 
over  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  abovementi- 
oned  hofpital  ;  and  Mrs.  Necker,  affifted  by 
the  minifter  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Sulpice  has, 
hitherto  directed  that  eftablifhment  with 
i  the 
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the  moft  aflïduous  care.  I  cannot  fay  tliat 
ïhe  gloried  in  it,  nor  in  the  other  efta- 
blifhments  of  public  charity  that  took  up 
her  attention  :  for  purer  motives  than  thofe 
of  glory  were  her  counfellors  on  thefe 
occalions  :  fhe  never  could  have  given  her- 
felf  fo  much  trouble  merely  for  the  fake 
of  praife  ;  but  her  views  were  above  mortal 
confederations,  and  that  piety  which  animates 
beneficence,  was  her  guide,  and  encouraged 
her.  When  we  conceive  a  high  idea  of 
our  duties,  when  we  apply  them  to  prin- 
ciples foreign  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
then,  methinks,  we  approach  to  that  de- 
gree of  moral  perfection  towards  which 
mankind  ought  to  tend  ;  but  who  can  flat- 
ter himfelf  to  carry  fuch  pure  intentions 
about  him,  in  the  career  of  public  good  ? 
I  will  be  the  firft  to  humble  myfelf  be- 
fore {o  much  virtue.  Is  it  juftifable, 
fume  perlons  will  fay,  to  talk  in  that 
manner  of  another  felf?  What  ftrange 
language,  and  perhaps,  how  ridiculous  ?  I 
am  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  it  ;  for  I 
Cannot  really  fay,  what  fort  of  opinion 
would  be  neceflary  to  indemnify  me  for 
the  facrifice  of  this  my  moft  favourite 
Vol.   III.  N  idea 
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idea  ;  and  as  to  the  ridicule  with  which  I 
am  threatened,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  as  may- 
be thought,  to  call:  it  upon  thofe  fentiments 
that  are  rational,  when  they  are  openly  and 
firmly  avowed. 

During  my  miniftry,  the  King  ordered, 
by  Letters  Patent  regiftered  in  Parliament, 
that  for  the  future,  the  fick  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  who  till  then  had  been  put  fome- 
times  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  the  fame 
bed,  fhould  be  entirely  feparated':  the  in- 
terior arrangements  neceffary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  laudable  plan,  have  been 
continued  ever  fince  :  two  large  halls  will 
very  foon  be  in  readinefs,  and  then  the 
King's  beneficent  intentions  will  begin  to 
take  place.  The  funds  affigned  to  that 
expence,  have  been  faithfully  adminiftered 
under  the  direction  of  a  magiftrate  animated 
with  zeal,  and  a  defire  to  do  good  :  thefe 
funds  proceed  from  a  voluntary  gift  made 
by  the  financial  companies,  inftead  of  the 
douceur  they  were  accuflomed  to  prefent  to 
the  minifter  of  the  finances,  and  alfo,  from 
a  confiderable  gift  made  to  me  by  the 
late  Archbimop  of  Paris,  to  be  applied  to 
i  any 
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any  charitable  purpofe  I  mould  think  pro- 
per, and  which  mould  be  approved  of  by 
the  King.  1  mention  this  circumftance  in 
order  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  that  virtu- 
ous prelate,  the  tribute  of  refpect  and 
gratitude,  which  I  prefume  to  offer  to  his 
manes,  in  the  name  of  every  feeling  and 
charitable  mind.  The  notorial  act  which 
he  abiolutely  iniilted  fhould  be  made  to 
me  on  that  occaiion,  if  fet  in  contraft  with 
our  different  religions,'  and  the  tenaciouf- 
nefs  of  his  opinions  in  that  refpect,  may, 
perhaps  be  reckoned  a  very  fingular  fact, 
and  worthy  of  record. 

We  find  now-days,  feveral  people,  who 
doubt  whether  hofpitals  are  eitablifhments 
ufeful  to  fociety  ;  and  the  greater!:  objecti- 
on made  to  them  is,  that  fuch  inftitu- 
tions  encourage  floth,  by  diverting  the 
poorer  clafs  from  making  a  provilion  for 
old  age  and  infirmities. 

In  fact,  it  may  happen,  that  the   hope 

of  aflîftance  in  ficknefs,   or    of  an  afylum 

in   an   advanced     age,    fometimes    renders 

them  lefs   laborious,  and    lefs    provident  : 

N  2  but 
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but  the  wages  of    thofe  men,  who   main- 
tain  themfelves     by    common    labour    are 
fo  circumfcribed,  that  they  muft  maintain 
a  continual  flruggle  with  themfelves,  in  or- 
der to   fubmit  to   thofe   felf-denials    which 
a  daily  laying  by  their  favings  to  any  value 
would  require.     The  laws  of  focietv,  which 
jfubjedfc   that  clafs  of  men  to  the  imperious 
fway   of   land    owners,    or    monied    men, 
cannot  juftify  the  want  of  companion    for 
them,  in    thofe    moments    when    old  age, 
and  diieafe,  deprive  them  of  the  very  necef- 
faries  of  life  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
un j Lift   to    require  from  them,  a     kind   of 
ielf- denial,  when   fuch   a  fcanty    fhare  of 
common  natural  inheritance  is  allotted  them, 
or   to  expect  that  they  mould   poffefs   that 
fpirit  of    reflection  which  knows   at  every 
inftant,  how    to  connect  the    future    with 
the  pf'efent.       Nothing  is   therefore    more 
conformable    to    the   laws   of  equity,  than 
thefe  public  eftablifhrnents,  where  the  real 
poor  find  affiitance  in  their  infirmities,  and 
difeaies,  and  if  there   are  any  moments  in 
which    their   reliance    on     fuch    affiitance 
renders  them    lefs     frugal,  there    are    alfo 
others,  when  the  fame   reliance    preferves 

them 
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them  from  the  mofr.  fatal  defpair.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is  heft  to  ad- 
here to  thofe  ancient  ideas  of  humanity, 
which  are  confecrated  by  time,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  all  nations,  and  we  ought  to  mif- 
truft  that  fpirit  of  refined  delicacy,  which 
idifcovering  fome  hitherto  unnoticed  con- 
nections in  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
induces  men  to  pre-determine,  that  if 
all  they  now  fee,  had  been  perceived 
before,  nothing  would  remain  upon  its 
prefent  footing  :  but  they  would  be  much 
more  ftruck  with  the  motives  that  efta- 
blifhed  common  opinions,  if  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  them  now  to  difcover  them  for  the 
firft  time. 

There  are  other  queflions  upon  this 
fubjeel  ;  not  fo  general,  but  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  doubt.  Would  it  not,  for  ex- 
ample, be  better  to  affift  the  fick  in  their 
own  houfes,  than  to  have  them  under  cure 
in  a  public  hofpital  ?  That  method  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  all  places  of  fmall 
extent,  but  in  great  cities,  the  duties  of 
charity  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  that  man- 
N  3  nerf 
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ner,  without  incurring  a  much   larger  ei* 
pence. 

We  fee  that  in  a  well  regulated  houfe, 
fuch  as  the  charitable  hofpital  of  the  pa- 
rifh  of  St.  Su  1  pice  at  Paris,  the  diligent 
care  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fick 
demands  only  a  phyiician,  a  furgeon,  and 
furgeon's  mate  who  does  not  refide  there, 
fourteen  women  of  the  fifterhood  of  charity, 
including  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the 
difpenfary,  two  men,  and  three  women 
keepers  of  the  infirmary  ;  this  number,  as, 
may  be  eafily  perceived,  bears  no  kind  of 
proportion  with  that  which  would  be  re- 
quired, if  the  fame  number  of  fick  were 
to  be  attended-  in  their  lodgings,  and 
at  a  great  diflance  from  each  other.  We 
may  alfo  obferve,  that  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  nurfes  of  the  fifterhood  of  cha- 
rity, or  other  perfons  equally  imprefïed 
with  the  fpirit  of  religion,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  employ  mercenary  nurfes, 
without  any  infpeclion  over  them,  with- 
out any  internal  motives  to  attach  them 
continually  to  their  duty  :  in  fhort,  in  a 
public    eflablifhment,    the  phyiician    and 

fur- 
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iurgeon  are  encouraged  in  their  labours  by 
the  defire  of  fame,  and  that  ftimulus 
would  not  exift,  if  they  were  to  beftow 
their  (kill  on  obfeure  objects,  the  effects 
of  which  would  confequently  be  un- 
known. 

Ï  ivjusT  own,  neverthelefs,  that  a  cha- 
ritable eftablifhment  for  the  poor  may  be 
rendered  fh  rough  extreme  negligence,  fo 
very  fatal,  that  the  mod:  defective  and  care* 
lefs  amftance  would  deferve  the  preference, 
but  no  eftablifhment  whatever  will  bear 
any  degree  of  comparifon,  if  we  once 
confider  it  as  in  an  actual  ftate  of  dis- 
order. 

The  intentions  of  hofpitals  that  ferve 
as  an  alylum  to  the  needy,  when  they 
become  incapable  of  labour  through  old 
age,  might  be  much  eafier  anfwered  by  an 
annual  fum  diftributed  among  them  :  that 
clafs  of  the  unfortunate  has  not  the  lame 
wants  as  thofe  that  are  lick,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  abuiis  are  to  be  found 
in  the  hofpitals  deftined  for  the  retreat  of  the 
healthy  poor.  Age  and  exhaufted  ltrength 
N   4  not 
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j;ot  bearing  the  fame  external  figns  as  fick- 
nefs,  the  directors  may  be  more  eanly  in- 
fluenced  by  recommendations,  and  prac- 
tices of  that  kind  have  been  difcovered 
in  the  general  hofpital  at  Paris  ;  but  though 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  King's  minifters  con- 
stantly to  keep  a  ftri£t  watch  over  the 
obfervance  of  the  rules  eftabliihed  in  the 
hofpitals,  they  are  not  juftifiable  in  ren- 
dering them  more  fevere  :  thefe  arrange- 
ments appear  cruel  when  they  are  made 
without  any  reafon  ;  and  government  is 
only  forgiven  for  the  abolifhment  of  an  ill 
calculated  charitable  eftablimment,  when 
it  is  obferved  to  extend  its  beneficence  to. 
more  meritorious  objects. 

Of  all  the  efliabliiriments  due  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  humanity,  thofe  whofe  utility  ap- 
pears to  rne  to  be  attended  with  theNgreat- 
eft  inconveniences,  are  the  houfes  deitin- 
ed  for  the  reception  of  foundlings  :  thofe 
laudable  inftitutions  undoubtedly  prevent 
beings,  worthy  of  companion,  from  being 
facrificed  to  the  unnatural  fentiments  of 
their  parents  :  but  we  have  infenfibly  ac- 
cuftomed    ourfelves   to  look  on    foundling 

hof- 
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{lofpitals  as  public  depofitories,  where  tin. 
fovereign  thinks  it  right  to  maintain  the 
children  of  the  pooreif.  of  his  fubjects  ; 
and  this  idea,  by  gaining  ground,  has 
loofened  the  ties  of  paternal  love  and  duty. 
This  aim  live  practice  increafes  daily,  and 
its  progrefs  will  fome  ti  me  or  other  em- 
barrafs  government  :  for  the  remedy  is  dif- 
ficult, if  pallitatives  only  are  employed,  and 
extreme  meafures  would  be  approved  of, 
only  at  the  moment  when  the  excefs  of  the 
dilbrder  mail  ftrike  every  one  with 
aftonifhment. 

However,  we  cannot  avoid  a  painful 
fenfation,  when  we  obferve,  that  the  re- 
doubled cares  of  government  to  fave  and 
iupport  tl>is  generation  of  defertcd  child- 
ren, leffens  the  remorfe  of  parents,  and 
augments  their  number  daily.  Two  thpu- 
fand  of  them  were  yearly  tranfported  to 
Paris,  being  fent  as  a  merchandize  from  the 
different  places  where  there  was  no  efta- 
blifhment  authorized  to  receive  them  : 
nine  out  of  ten  died  on  the  road,  or  a 
few  days  after  their  arrival  :  it  was  not 
poffible   to    become   acquainted   with    fiich 

a  fla- 
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a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, without  endeavouring  to  apply  a 
remedy  :  on  the  reprefentation  I  made  of 
it,  the  King  by  an  edict  of  his  council, 
prohibited  fuch  cruel  tranfportations  ;  and 
ât  the  fame  time,  his  Majefty  adopted 
proper  meafures,  to  caufe  thefe  children  to 
be  received  in  the  charitable  houfes  neareft 
to  the  lpot  where  they  mould  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  carriers.  It  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  be  flruck  with  the  juftice 
of  thefe  arrangements  ;  and  yet  it  is  already 
experienced,  that  the  neceffity  government 
was  under  to  open  new  afylums  for  found- 
lings, increafed  their  number  :  I  forefaw 
it;  but  of  thefe  two  evils,  that  which  was 
principally  to  be  avoided  was,  the  annual 
facrifice  of  fo  many  innocent  victims. 

I  cannot  too  earneflly  recommend  the 
purfuit  of  a  practice  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  beft  ;  it  is  to  caufe  thefe 
children  to  be  put  put  to  nurfe  in  the 
country  :  for  the  places  where  they  are 
commonly  collected  together  become  real 
charnel  houfes,  both  from  the  infufficiency 

of 
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of  a  too  general  attention,  and  the  dangerous 
effects  of  a  corrupted  air. 

In  reflecting  upon  all  that  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  fucceffive  increaie  of  the 
number  of  deferted  children,  I  am  induc- 
ed to  folicit  pariili  minifters,  and  the  clergy 
of  all  orders,  to  be  more  zealous  than  ever 
jn  their  inftrudtions,  to  divert  the  people 
from  thofe  fecret  crimes,  over  which  the 
laws  have  fo  little  power  :  it  is  on  fuch 
occafions  among  many  other,  that  we  feel 
how  neceffary  the  affiflance  of  religion  is, 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  :  and 
thole  who  are  indifferent  to  that  power- 
ful fpring,  (hew  their  ignorance  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  refources  of  government. 
An  enlightened  man  may  love  virtue  for 
its  own  fake  :  but  by  far  the  greatefl  part  of 
mankind,  deprived  of  the  afiiftance  of  edu- 
cation, and  always  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  the  wretchednefs  of  their  ftation, 
mud:  be  fupported  by  an  active  idea  of 
good  and  evil,  and  by  fentiments  of  hope 
and  fear,  that  may  curb  them  in  the 
m  id  ft.  of  the  ignorance  that  furrounds  them. 
Philofophers  of  this  age  !  be  fatisfied  with 

having: 
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having  helped  to  liberate  religion  from  the 
principles  of  a  cruel  fpirit  of  intolerance  ; 
you  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  defire 
more:  leave  to  mankind,  the  mofr  falutary 
reft  rain  t  upon  their  parlions,  and  the  moil 
conibling  of  all  ideas. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XVII. 


EFLECTIONS    ON    THE     INTERNAL      REGU- 
LATION   OF    PRISONS. 


THE  principal  priions  of  Paris  have 
undergone  entirely  new  alterations; 
and  their  internal  regulations  have  been 
ienfibly  improved  :  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  object  towards  the  relief  of  the  un- 
fortunate who  are  fhut  up  in  them  :  but, 
in  order  to  render  the  benefit  permanent, 
and  whilft  we  wifh  that  it  may  be  imi- 
tated every  where,  it  is  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  the  alterations  order- 
ed by  the  King,  and  to  point  out  theprin- 
ciples  of  order,  juftice,  and  humanity,  that 
are  applicable  to  eftablifhments  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  This  will  even  be  fulfilling  one 
of  the  principal  views  that  were  propofed, 

in 
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in  the  conftruction  of  a  new  prifon  that 
might  ferve  as  a  model,  and  a  continu- 
al exitement  to  improve  all  the  other  pri- 
ions in  the  kingdom  upon  the  fame  plan. 
This  extenfive  and  affecting  coniideration, 
will  perhaps  infpire  fome  degree  of  in- 
tereft  and  indulgence  for  the  details  this 
fubject  requires  :  I  mail,  however,  endea- 
vour to  reduce  them  within  a  narrow  com-  ■ 
pafs  ;  but  on  fo  important  a  matter,  and 
when  more  efpecially,  the  queftion  is  on 
a  branch  of  management  that  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  fo  long  neglected,  if  it 
had  not  been  fo  remote  from  the  public 
view,  mould  I  be  juftinable  to  give  only 
general  ideas,  and  to  fet  afide  ufeful  ex- 
planations, which  ceafe  to  be  unintereft- 
ing  when  they  are  calculated  to  anfwer 
the  great  objects  in  view  ? 

It  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  it  was 
fufficient  to  propofe  to  the  King  to  de- 
ftroy  thofe  dreadful  receptacles  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Fort  PEvcque  and  Petit  Chate- 
let,  where  improvident  debtors,  and  prifoners 
confined  for  trifling  offences,  being  confound- 
ed in  a  very  narrow  fpace  with  criminals, 

had 
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had  equally  to  protect  themfelves  againft 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  contagious  exhalation, 
and  the  corrupting  fpectacle  of  an  obfeene 
collection  of  all  manner  of  vices. 

I  did  not  think  it  fufficient  to  fubfUtute 
to  thefe  places,  infectious  under  thefe  two 
points  of  view,  a  large  prifon  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  where  fe- 
parate  wards  and  areas  do  not  permit 
either,  or  various  kinds  of  prifoners  to  be 
confounded  together. 

I  considered  that  it  was  likewife  im* 
portant,  not  only  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
various  abufive  practices  that  were  mul- 
tiplied to  excefs  in  the  interior  of  thefe 
houfes,  but  alfo  to  prevent  their  return, 
the  too  common  effect  of  time,  and  of  the 
relaxation  that  accompanies  it. 

The  irregularities  that  were  remarked, 
owed  their  origin  to  diverfe  caufes  ;  and 
here  I  am  obliged  to  enter  into  fome  de- 
tails :  the  goal-keeper,  and  the  regilter, 
having  no  fettled  falaries,  their  emoluments 
were    compofed   of   certain  fees,    whereof 

fome 
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fome  were  tolerated,  and  fome  were  abii- 
fes  :  they  were  required  of  the  prifoners, 
on  their  entering,  or  being  difcharged  out 
of  prifon,  for  the  hire  of  the  rooms,  and  for 
diverfe  furniture  ;  and  moreover,  the  cap- 
tivity of  thefe  prifoners  lafted  until  tHey 
had  difcharged  thofe  dues.  At  the.  fame 
time,  another  kind  of  irregularity  was  con- 
nived at,  and  a  tap-room  for  tobacco, 
fnuffj  wine  and  brandy,  was  eflablifhed 
in  the  middle  of  the  prifon  s  ;  this  toler- 
ation which  was  favourable  to  libertinifm, 
excited  the  prifoners  to  unneceffary  expences 
and  tempted  them  to  make  ufe  of  the  credit 
they  were  able  to  obtain. 

The  rate  at  which  the  boarding  of  the 
prifoners  was  fixed,  required  alfo  to  be 
fpeedily  altered  ;  thofe  among  thefe  un- 
fortunate men,  who  had  no  private  re- 
fource  of  their  own,  received  daily,  twenty 
ounces  of  bread,  for  all  their  food  ;  and 
that  allowance  was  only  bettered  by  un- 
certain alms,  unequally  diflributed.  There 
exifted  another  hardmip  :  the  prifoners 
flept  upon  ftraw,  and  ragged  blankets  ;  and 
as  the  furniihing  of  them  was   contracted 

for 
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for  by  the  goal-keeper,  a  frequent  change 
fo  efiVntially  requilite  for  cleanlinefs  and 
falubrity,  was  repugnant  to  his  private 
intereft. 

Neither  muft  I  omit,  that  the  turn- 
keys being  paid  by  the  goal-keeper,  the 
iavings  that  he  fought  to  make  on  that  ex- 
pence,  often  hindered  him  from  making- 
choice  of  proper  perfons  ;  and  the  priibn- 
crs  were  expoied  to  be  ill-treated,  impo- 
fcd  upon,  and  defrauded  by  little  pecuniary 
exactions. 

Lastly,  and  this  evil  was  a  local  con- 
fequence  ;  the  prifoners  were  forced  to  tat 
either  in  a  little  area  without  fhelter,  or  in 
the  peitilcntial  dungeon  where  they  fpent 
the  night. 

It  was  thefe  great  inconveniencies,  and 
feveral  others  lefs  ftriking,  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  remedy,  by  a  very  extenfive 
regulation  :  and  though  it  had  not  receiv- 
ed the  King's  approbation  at  the  time  of 
my  retreat  from  the  miniflry,  yet  as  all 
the  principal  arrangements  have  been  iince 

Vol.  III.  O  exe- 
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executed,  and  as  thole  that  have  heen  ne- 
glected, may  perhaps  fome  day  appear  im- 
portant, I  think  it  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  give 
the  iubftance  of  them. 

My  aim  was  to  eftablifh  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  prifons,  a  permanent  or- 
der, independent  of  the  effects  of  time, 
of  the  removal  of  perfons,  and  of  that 
indifférence  which  never  fails  to  be 
felt,  in  proportion  as  the  public  atten- 
tion decreafes,  and  the  co-operators  are  no 
longer  animated  by  a  lively  fentiment  of 
the  abufive  practices  that  were  deftroyed, 
or  by  the  agitation  that  is  infpired  by 
';very    novelty. 

It  appeared  to  me,  after  feveral  inqui- 
ries, that  this  aim  would  nearly  be  attain- 
ed, by  ordering, 

That,  to  avoid,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  goal-keeper,  and  of  the  regifler  and 
turnkeys,  all  manner  of  interefted  views 
contrary  to  order,  and  to  the  care  of  the 
prifoners,  the  oeconomicai  management 
Should  be   entirely    unconnected  with    the 

ad- 
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adminiftration  of  the  police,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic fafety. 

That,  for  this  purpofe,  there  mould  be 
à  director,  or  goal-keeper,  folely  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and 
with  the  reception,  or  difcharge  of  the  pri- 
foners,  in  coniequence  of  orders  that  he 
ihould  be  obliged  to  obey. 

That  this  director  fhould  not  have  any 
cafual  emoluments,  but  that  his  falary 
ihould    be   fixed,   and   paid  by  the  King. 

That,  to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
this  director  from  being  ever  made  through 
improper  influence,  and  to  be  amircd  that 
his  rank  would  command  refpecl,  he  ihould 
always  be  chofen  from  among  the  ferge- 
atits  of  the  French  guards  ;  that  corps 
having  been  long  diftJnguifhed  for  its  ho- 
hefty  and  prudent  firmnefs,  and  having  a 
real  intereh:  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
reputation  it  has  acquired. 

That  to  render  this  choice  fo  much  the 
more  honourable,  and  more  independantof 

any 
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any  kind  of  favour,  the  fergeants  of  the  re- 
giment being  afTembled,  fhould  point  out 
by  a  plurality  of  votes,  any  three,  they  mould 
deem  propereft  to  fill  the  place,  and  the 
firfr,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
fhould  make  his  choice  of  one  of  the   three. 

That  the  regifter  mould  likewife  be 
paid  by  the  King  ;  and  fhould  find  fecuri- 
ity  for  his  pecuniary  truft,  or  depofit  a 
certain  fum  of  money. 

That  the  rooms  in  the  prifon  fhould  not 
be  hired  for  the  profit  of  the  director,  nor 
of  the  regifter. 

That  there  fhould  be  no  other  levy  of 
money  in  the  prifon,  but  that  which  fhould 
proceed  from  the  rent  of  the  private  rooms  ; 
and  the  produce  of  that  rent  fixed  at  a  mo- 
derate rate,  fhould  be  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  the  prifon. 

That  this  receipt  of  money,  and  the 
oeconomical  management,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  food  of  the  prifoners,  and  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the   prifon,  the    diflribution  and 

the 
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the  reception  of  the  bread,  the  furnifhing 
and  care  of  the  linen,  furniture  and  blan- 
kets, the  direct-ion  of  the  difpenfary,  and 
the  care  of  the  fick  mould  be  entirely  in- 
truded to  women  of  the  iîfterhood  of  cha- 
rity, under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  fupe- 
riors  of  that  order,  who  mould  keep  an 
exact  account  both  of  the  receipts,  and  the 
expences. 

That  for  the  future, the  prifonersmould 
receive  twenty-four  ounces  of  bread,  in- 
stead of  twenty-two  ;  foup  both  morning 
and  night,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
twice  a  week. 

That  there  mould  be  a  determined  hour 
for  their  meals,  in  a  common  hall. 

That  in  another  hall  well  aired,  there 
mould  be  a  mattrefs,  and  a  good  blanket 
for  each  priloner. 

That   thofe  alfo  who  mould  have    pri- 
vate rooms,  and    who  mould  defire  to   rind 
tfefves  in  food  at   their   own  expence, 
mould  be  furnimed   with  it,  from  without 
O  3  the 
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the  prifon,  that  no  confufion  might  take 
place  between  the  expences  borne  by  theKing 
for  the  poor  prifoners,  and  that  of  others, 
and  alio,  that  the  nurfes  of  the  fifterhood 
of  charity,  might  devote  their  time  only 
to  the  fervice  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
conformable  to  the  refpectable  fpirit  of 
their  inftitution. 

That  all  cooks,  or  fhop-keepers  mould 
be  prohibited  from  felling  any  thing  on 
credit  to  any  clafs  of  prifoners,  that  their 
captivity  might  never  be  lengthened  by 
the  debts  they  might  otherwife  contract 
during  their  imprifonment. 

That  no  tap- room  fhould  be  eftablifhed 
in  the  prifon,  but  a  iingle  one  only,  fhould 
be  authorifed  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the 
reftrictions,  however,  of  felling  only  twice 
a  day  to  the  prifoners,  at  a  fixed  hour,  and 
within  a  limited  quantity. 

That  the  turnkeys  fhould  be  paid  by 
the  King,  and  their  falaries  mould  be  fuf- 
ficiently  profitable  to  incite  proper  perfons 
to    folicit   thefe   places  ;  and    that   as  they 

would 
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would  thereby  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of 
-iv  other  emoluments,  they  Ihouid  be 
ieverely  puniihed,  if  they  endeavoured  to 
procure  any  from  the  priloners,  by  direct 
or  indirect  means.  And  that  thefc  turn- 
keys mould  wear  a  livery,  by  which  they 
would  be  known  in  the  areas,  and  thereby 
command  the  refpect  of  the  priloners. 

That  the   prifon    of  the   women  ihouid 
have  a  woman  turnkev. 


That  all  neceflary  precautions  for  clean*- 
linefs  and  falubrity,  ihouid  be  exactly  ob- 
served. 

That  alms  not  being  any  longer  ne- 
ceflary  either  to  feed  the  priloners,  or  to 
improve  their  condition,  they  mould  hence- 
forth be  applied  only  to  the  delivery  of 
thofe  women  confined  for  debts  owinp"  for 
nurfing  thémfelves  in  the  month,  and  their 
infants,  and  of  other  debtors  moil  worthy  of 
companion. 

That    having    thus  allured   to  the    pri- 
loners,  a  certainty    of  enjoying     all    that 
O  4  could 
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could  concern  their  health  and  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  every  ipecies  of  libertin- 
ifm  mould  be  the  more  feverely  prohibit- 
ed, that  prohibition  being  not  only  necef- 
fary  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but 
alfo  that  it  might  never  be  forgotten,  that 
prifons  are  places  of  punimment,  and  of 
felf-denial.  The  duties  of  humanity  ought 
then  to  be  carefully  attended  to  :  but  it 
is  important  that  the  imagination  be 
ftruçk,  and  that  tokens  of  controul  and 
reftraint  mould  be  perceived  every  where. 
Thus,  no  kind  of  gaming  was  to  be  toler- 
ated, and  after  a  certain  hour,  all  fires  and 
lights  were  to  be  extinguifhed,  nor  were 
the  friends  or  relations  to  be  allowed  to  vi- 
fit  them  after  that  hour. 

Such  were  nearly  the  principal  articles 
of  the  regulations  that  feemed  to  me  pro- 
per to  eftablim  permanent  order,  in  the 
interior  of  a  large  piifon. 

It  is  followed  in  feveral  efTential  points  : 
but  I  muft  regret  that  a  very  important 
arrangement  was  not  adopted,  namely,  the 
intruding  the  oeconomical  management  to 

the 
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the  charitable  fiderhood.  It  will  perhaps, 
be  faid,  that  it  matters  very  little,  becaulc 
all  they  were  to  do,  is  executed.  The 
goal  keeper's  wife  takes  care  of  the  linen, 
contractors  out  of  doors,  find  the  priibn- 
ers  their  dated  food  :  there  is  an  apothe- 
cary in  the  priibn,  and  a  nurfe  affided  by 
fome  fervants  attends  the  fick  :  the  rent 
of  the  rooms  is  depoiited  in  the  hands 
of  the  goal-keeper,  who  is  intruded  with 
the  receipt  and  the  expence,  but  keeps  an 
exact  account,  monthly  infpecTed  by  an 
overfeer,  choien  from  a  didinguifhed  rank, 
and  who  alfo  infpects  the  whole  interior 
management    of   the  prifon. 

No  one  relies  more  than  I  do,  on  that 
Jnfpection  :  but  men  are  tranfitory,  the  firft 
ardour  is  liable  to  be  weakened,  and  the 
more  unneceffary  a  long  feries  of  regular- 
ity has  rendered  the  confiant  attention  of 
fuperiors,  the  greater  progrels  is  made  in 
abuiive  practices,  when  they  begin  to  facing 
up  again. 

Thus,  fome  day  or  other  perhaps,  a  felfifh 
goal-keeper  may  look  for  fome  emoluments 

from 
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from  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  eftablifhed  rules  ;  from  fomc 
motive  or  other,  he  may  favour  the  con- 
tractor who  furnifhes  the  provifions,  and 
the  retailer  of  liquors,  and  confequently  to- 
lerate a  bad  diftribution  :  he  may  give 
them  leave  to  fell  on  credit  :  he  may 
himfelf  fell  fome  articles  to  the  prilbners, 
which  being  the  occafion  of  their  contract- 
ing frem  debts,  their  deliverance  will  be 
retarded. 

In  fhort,  the  general  expence  will  then 
increafe,  the  managers  of  the  finances  of 
the  prifon  will  complain,  fome  fort  of  con- 
tract will  be  propofed  ;  it  will  be  accepted 
under  a  view  of  oeconomy  ;  and  it  will  be 
by  means  of  favings,  the  harcfhip  of 
which  will  bear  on  the  prifoners,  and  by 
other  modes  of  vexation,  that  the  goal- 
keeper become  the  contractor,  will  arTure 
his  profits,  and  as  it  will  be  neceflary  for 
him  to  have  the  regifter  in  his  interefts, 
that  he  may  not  be  an  importunate  fpy 
on  his  conduct  ;  the  latter  will  be  a 
iharer  in  thefe  fraudulent  profits. 


An 
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An  honcft  intelligent  infpeclor  might 
undoubtedly  prevent  the  introduction  of  fuch 
dilbrders  ;  but  that  infpedlor  himfelf  may 
one  day  or  other  perhaps  be  appointed 
folely  through  influence,  and  fuch  a  one 
will  take  care  to  receive  his  falary  punc- 
tually, and  for  the  reft,  will  content  him- 
felf with  now  and  then  being  feen  in  the 
prifpn. 

How  many  examples  of  a  fimilar  re- 
laxation do  we  not  fee  in  every  branch  of 
adminiftration  ?  The  infpectors,  comptrol- 
lers, verificators,  &c.  fink  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  vain  title,  when  the  general 
adminiftration  does  not  oblige  them  to  be 
active,  and  it  is  always  thole  whole  func- 
tions are  active,  necefTary  and  every  day 
repeated,  who  imperceptibly  become  abfo- 
lute   matters. 

It  was  therefore,  becaufe  I  principally 
extended  my  views  to  futurity  that  I  reck- 
oned it  important  to  feparate  the  oecono- 
mical  branch  from  the  governing  and 
police  adminiftration,  and  I  wilhed  to  in- 
truft  the   firft,    with   the  lifters  of  charity, 

whole 
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whofe  fpirit  is  always  the  fame,  becaufc 
their  zeal  is  maintained  and  fupported  by 
a  fixed  fcntiment  of  religion  :  order  and 
honefty  are  permanent  among  them,  from 
the  fame  motives  which  determined  their 
devoting  themfelves  entirely  to  the  fervice 
of  the  poor.  Such  inftitutions,  peculiar  tq 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  truly  re- 
fpectable:  and  the  afîîftance  derived  from 
them  cannot  be  too  much  prized  :  for 
adminiftration  itfelf,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  molt  careful  inflection,  could  never 
acquire  the  active  influence  of  that  fecret 
motive  which  excites  them  to  an  exact  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  moft  difficult  duties 
and  obliges  them  to  beftow  as  much  care 
and  attention  on  minute  and  unknown 
particulars,  as  the  vaineft  and  moft  defir- 
ous  of  praife  could  be  capable  of,  in  what 
they  might  do,  or  fay  to  captivate  the  pub- 
lic favour. 

But  there  is  one  ineftimable  advantage 
which  cannot  be  again  changed,  that  is,  the 
fpactoufnefs  of  the  prifon,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  order  and  convenience  derived  from 
that  circumftance.  The  interior  distributions 

of 
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of  the  prifbn  will  leave  nothing  to  wifh  for, 
as  fbon  as  the  laft  new  buildings  (hall  be 
finished,  and  during  my  miniftry,  the  inf.rm- 
ary  was  already  as  well  aired,  and  as  com- 
modious as  it  was  pofîible  to  defire.  The 
eilablifhrnent  of  a  new  prifon  at  the  Hotel 
Je  hi  Force,  has  enabled  government  to  leave 
in  the  priions  of  the  Grand  Chatèkt,  only 
fuch  prisoners  as  are  confined  by  order  of 
the  court  of  that  name  ;  thus,  this  la  ft 
mentioned  prifon  is  now  fufficiently  roomy  ; 
and  I  believe,  that  all  the  interior  arrange- 
ments required  by  humanity  are  at  pre  lent 
accomplished,  conformable  to  the  King's 
intentions  made  known  in  his  Letters  Pa- 
tent of  the  year  1780.  The  priions  at 
Paris  then  will  foon  approach  every  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  may  rationally  be 
expected.  The  example  has  already  been 
followed  in  fome  provinces  :  and  if  they 
continue  to  amft  the  towns  that  are  in  need 
of  it,  the  old  priions  that  were  become 
moil  horrible  places,  will  iuccemvely 
change,  and  the  moil  unhappy  and  forgot- 
ten part  of  the  King's  fubjech,  will  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  in 
their  dark  abodes. 

<r  Tins 
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This  commiferation  of  the  fovereign  for 
men  who  are  guilty  of  ill  conduit,  does 
not  militate  againft  his  juftice  :  he  muft 
undoubtedly  inflict  punifhments;  but  as  it 
is  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  fociety, 
that  fo  great  a  power  is  depofited  in  his 
hands  ;  if  the  punifhments  inflicted  in  his 
name  were  to  be  obfcure,  unknown  and 
ufelefs  for  example,  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
that  from  that  moment,  he  would  exercife 
an  authority  that  no  mortal  on  earth  has 
a  right  to  exercife.  It  belongs  only  to 
that  divine  and  all-powerful  being,  who 
fcrutinizes  the  human  heart,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  our  inmoft  thoughts,  who 
unerringly  difcerns  the  effects  of  tem- 
per, and  of  education,  who  duly  weighs 
the  influence  of  prefent  circumftances,  the 
greatnefs  of  temptations,  the  duration  of 
our  refiflance  and  the  fincerity  of  our 
remorfe  ;  to  inflicl:  punifhments  unknown 
to  any  one,  and  to  exercife  his  juftice  in 
fecret.  Who  ought  to  feel  more  compac- 
tion for  the  faults,  or  errors  of  men,  than 
the  Sovereign  of  a  great  empire  ?  For,  if 
from  the  high  degree  of  elevation  where 
his   right  has  placed  him,  he  difcerns  the 

con- 
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connexion  between  each  clafs  of  fociety; 
if  he  is  leniible  of  the  power  the  wealthy 
have  over  the  poor  ;  if  he  obferves  the 
habitual  ftate  of  want  and  anxiety  to  which 
the  laws  of  fociety  reduce  thole  who  have 
no  property  ;  if  at  the  lame  time,  he  re- 
marks that  this  numerous  clafs  of  his 
fubjects,  is  alio  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
and  inftruclion  acquired  by  a  good 
education  :  laftly,  if  he  confiders,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  reflect  and  are  pro- 
vident only  by  chance,  and  at  certain  in- 
tervals, thefe  afflicting  but  juft  ideas  will 
make  him  confeious  that  punilhments  are 
neceflary  to  keep  within  bounds,  from  fear 
and  by  public  examples,  thole  who  are 
•continually  tempted  by  their  wretchednefs 
and  ignorance  ;  but  he  will  at  the  fame 
time  difcover,  that  independent  of  this 
painful  obligation,  every  circumftance  feems 
to  invite  a  Sovereign  to  indulgence;  and 
that  even  whilft  he  is  forced  to  exert  his 
ievcrity,  pity  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of   his  heart. 

If    brutal   men  who    never  formed  a  re- 
flection    on    thefe     various    confiderati 

4  look 
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look  on  the  guilty  as  foreign  to  the  human 
race,  and  think  they  may  torment  them 
in  fecret,  under  pretence  of  juftice,  we 
ought  to  abhor  both  their  ignorance  and 
their  cruelty.  But  when  mon  arch  s  them- 
felves  are  hard-hearted  and  infenfible,  that 
is  a  real  calamity  :  the  earth  then  feems 
as  it  were  {truck  with  fterility  ;  they  neither 
can  co-operate  to  the  public  welfare,  nor 
fécond  it,  becaufe  it  is  wholly  indiffèrent 
to  them  :  neither  can  they  concern  them- 
felves  for  the  unhappy,  as  their  mifery 
does  not  move  them  ;  if  any  acts  of  pub- 
lic beneficence  are  done,  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  (hare  in  them  ;  then,  the  nation 
alone,  holds  out  encouragement,  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  rewards  ;  while  the  fovereign 
who  might  almoiî  be  looked  on  as  an  object 
of  companion,  is  only  acquainted  with  the 
terror  infpired  by  his  power. 

I  love  to  dwell  on  thefe  reflections, 
not  only  becaufe  they  endear  the  King's 
perfonal  qualities  more  than  ever,  but  par- 
ticularly, and  principally,  becaufe  it  is 
pleafmg  to  think,  that  in  all  times  and 
places,  goodncfs   is  the  firft  of  all  virtues: 

it 
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k  is  goodnefs,  and  the  fenfibility  it  pro- 
due-,  that  connects  mankind  together  :  it 
is  goodnefs  that  opens  a  communication  be- 
tween the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  and  laflly,  between 
th^  Sovereign  and  all  thofe  to  whom  he 
may  be  ferviceable.  It  is  through  the  me  • 
dium  of  the  infinite  idea  we  form  of  benefi- 
cence, and  of  the  adoration  we  pay  to  this 
ection,  that  elevating  our  thoughts  to 
the  Almighty  ûrû  mover  of  the  univerfe* 
we  believe  that  our  happinefs  is  not  in- 
different to  him  :  and  this  confoling  perfua- 
fion  chérîmes  our  hopes,  and  ibftens  the  bit- 
ter moments  of  life. 

It  has   been  faid,  "  Thatjuftice   is  the 
"  true    beneficence     of  Sovereigns  ;"    this 
maxim   has    met  w-ith   applaufe,  and  1  be- 
lieve it   is  very  juft,   but  under  a  more  ex- 
tenfive   point    of  view,   for  if  we  con 
the  exigences  of  the   vulgar,    the    narrow 
limits  of  its  refources,  and  the  fevere  yoke 
impofed  by  the  laws  of  property,  it  may  alio 
be  fometimes  laid,  "  that  beneficence  is  the 
'-    juftice    of  Kings."      When    a  S 
distributes  rewards,  when  ho  fits  as  a  '■ 
III  P 
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either  in  his  council,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  tribunals,  then  he  is  only 
a  fupreme  arbiter,  and  it  is  fufficient  that 
he  mould  be  jufl  :  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  great  kingdom,  the  Sovereign 
appears  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  be- 
neficent and  celeflial  ipirit,  who  watches 
over  mankind,  produces  the  grafs  in  the 
fields,  and  brings  to  maturity  the  corn 
that  ierves  for  their  food  :  he  muff  through 
the  whole  extent  of  his  power,  imitate 
that  benign  influence  of  nature  :  exact  juf- 
tice  will  not  affifl  thofe  who  have  nothing 
to  defend,  and  who  might  {larve,  under 
the  fway  of  focial  laws,  when  they  offer 
in  vain,  the  ufe  of  their  time,  and  their 
labour. 

It  is  therefore  the  beneficence  of  the 
Sovereign,  they  more  efpecially  require  ; 
that  beneficence  will  be  carefull  to  provide 
work  for  them,  in  thole  moments  when 
country  labour  is  at  a  fland  ;  it  will  pro- 
cure them  other  kinds  of  affi (lance  under 
unhappy  accidents,  and  fevere  calamities  : 
it  is  likewife  the  anxious  concern  of  the 
Sovereign   that   keeps  a   flrict.    watch  over 

the 
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die  pike  and  quantity  of  provifions,  and 
tempers  with  prudence  the  effect  or"  thofe 
laws,  that  in  hi  re  the  produce  of  the  earth 
to   thole  only,  who  are   poileflbrs  of  riches. 

In  fhort,  it  is  the  fame  hencficence, 
which  eltabliihcs  afylums  for  forfaken  old 
age,  gives  a  certainty  of  alTiftance  to  the 
(ick  who  are  deprived  of  refources,  and 
even  takes  pity  on  thofe  whom  their  er- 
rors have  conducted  to  the  dungeons  of 
a  priion. 

It  is  by  jultice  that  every  man  enjoys 
his  rights  unmolefted  :  it  is  by  benefi- 
cence that  the  poor  acquire  any  rights  at 
all  :  it  is  for  juftice  that  Sovereigns  are 
refpected  :  it  is  for  beneficence  they  are 
blefîèd.  Alas  !  thefe  two  virtues,  jultice 
and  beneficence  are  not  too  arduous  a 
talk:  let  us  not  confound  together,  thofe 
diftinct  duties  :  the  wide  field  of  human 
misfortunes  affords  ample  fcope  for  the 
difplay  of  both.  Let  us  then  wifh  for 
juftice  in  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  allure  re- 
wards to  merit,  and  to  lecure  to  every 
his  property  ;  but  let  us  alio  cherifh 
V   2  m 
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in  them,  that  beneficence  which  neceflari- 
\y  renders  them  attentive  to  public  mif- 
fortune,  and  engages  them  to  prevent,  or 
alleviate  it.  In  fhort,  if  we  have  any  af- 
fection for  them,  let  us  alfo  wifh  they  may 
poflTefs  this  amiable  virtue,  that  they  may 
completely  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  power. 


CHAP* 
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C  H  A  P.     XV1IL 


A   PARTICULAR   ARRANGEMENT  RELATIVE 
TO    ONE    CLASS    OF    PRISONERS. 


A  MONG  the  unfortunate  who  are  fhut 
up  in  the  priions,  there  are  fome 
particularly  worthy  of  the  Sovereign's  at- 
tention ;  namely,  thofe  who  being  confin- 
ed by  order  of  his  tribunals,  whether  on 
fufpicion,  or  on  circumftantial  evidence,  are 
afterwards  fet  free,  and  declared  innocent 
of  the  crimes  they  were  charged  with. 

These  unfortunate  people  have  nevcr- 
thelefs  experienced  all  the  evils  of  a  long 
confinement  ;  they  have  been  injured  in 
their   reputations  ;  they   have  been   divert- 
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ed  from  their  labours,  or  from  their  bufi- 
nefs.  Such  errors  and  miftakes  are  per- 
haps unavoidable  in  all  great  focieties,  but 
as  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  that 
the  tribunals  ad,  it  would  be,  methinks, 
perfectly  juft  to  grant  an  indemnification 
to  thole,  who  have  been  victims  to  an  ill 
grounded  fir  ft  opinion.  . 

The  expence,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been 
able  to  eftimate  it,  would  be  very  trifling  : 
I  mould  have  had  fufficient  time  to  collect 
precife  informations  on  this  fubject,  and 
to  have  propofed  to  the  King  an  arrange- 
ment fo  conformable  to  his  virtues,  had 
not  the  idea  occurred  to  me  too  late.  The 
recollection  of  this  inattention  gives  me 
pain  :  but  there  is  in  the  courfe  of  our 
ideas,  an  unknown  fantaftical  fluctuation, 
that  very  often  chafes  away  from  our  mind 
thofe  thoughts  which  for  numberlefs  rea- 
fons,  ought  to  be  molt  prefent  to  it  :  my  re- 
grets are  leflèned  by  this  confeffion  of  my 
heedleflhefs,  and  by  inviting  thofe  who 
fhall  have  it  in  their  power,  to  remedy  the 
neglect. 

CHAR 
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C     H     A     P.     XIX. 


REFLECTIONS       ON       THE       COMMERCE       OF 
CORN. 


A  PRUDENT  legiflation  with  refpeft 
to  the  commerce  of  corn,  muft  al- 
ways have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  :  I  endeavour- 
ed to  render  this  truth  evident,  in  the 
chapters  in  which  I  difcuflèd  the  prin- 
cipal qiK-ftions  relative  to  fo  important 
an  article  :  of  courfe  there  can  be  no  necef- 
iity  for  my  entering  deeply  into  it  again.  I 
fhall  therefore  obferve,  that  I  now  look 
on  that  part  of  the  work  as  weak,  and 
very  imperfedt,  in  which  I  pointed  out 
with  too  much  prccillou,  the  minute  pre- 
cautions that  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  price  of  corn  being  too  dear.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that  we  muft  rely  in 
P  4  a  great 
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a  great  meafure  on  the  prudence  of  admi- 
nistration, and  that  it  is  impoïïlble  to  a- 
void  configning  that  care  to  government. 
Undoubted!/,  the  price  ought  to  ferve  to 
diftinguim  the  moment  when  it  is  proper 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn;  but  iri 
n,  kingdom  fo  extenfive  as  France,  that 
price  cannot  be  determined  by  a  general 
Jaw  applicable  to  all  times  and  all  places  : 
for  the  word  dearnefs  may  have  a  different 
meaning,  according  to  the  pofitioh  of  the 
provinces,  their  more  or  lefs  numerous 
manufactories,  and  even  according  to  the 
cuflomary  price  :  and  an  increafe  that 
would  not  frighten  Languedoc,  nor  Pro- 
vence,  might  give  the  alarm. in  Flanders, 
Picardy,  and  other  places  adjacent  to  the 
capital.  I  am  fiill  of  the  fame  opinion, 
that  the  liberty  of  a  free  exportation  of 
corn  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  France, 
as  a  constitutional  right  :  but  adminiftra- 
tion  muft  reftrain  that  liberty  in  certain 
places,  and  under  certain  circumftances  ; 
and  even  extend  the  reitriclion  to  a  general 
prohibition,  when  the  informations  which 
it  alone  is  capable  of  receiving,  call  for 
that  act  of  prudence  :  in  fact,   government 

alone 
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alone  pofleffes  the  means  of  difcerning  and 
of  afcertaining  with  certainty  the  genera). 
exigencies  of  the  kingdom,  the  appearance 
of  the  crops,  the  prohibitions  of  other 
nations,  the  rumours  of  war,  and  all  politi- 
cal motions. 

Government   ought   to   be  very   atten- 
co     thefe    various    circumftances.     Its 
negligence,   or  its  ignorance  may  fbmetirnes 
be    feared  :   but    there   are  no  juft    motives 
to    fufpeft  it    of  partiality:   for,   if  on   the 
one   hand,  it  Xvifhes  that   an  abundance  of 
corn    and   its   moderate  price   may   prevent 
diiorder  and  public  clamour;  it   is,  On  the 
other,    confonant    to    its  policy,  that     the 
permanent  and  reafon able  price  of  that  com- 
modity   may   render  the    payment    of   the 
taxes  eafier,       Exaggerated  lyilems,  for   oç 
againil  the   liberty  of  exportation  arc  what 
have  excited  dangerous  revolutions:  butas 
it    was   perceived    that    the   initructions    of 
certain  pedantic  fpeculators  were  not  found- 
ed in    truth,   they   were  no   longer  follow- 
ed, and    thofe  extreme    ideas    which     can 
fear  r  be    properly    connected  with 

the  deliberation  and  flownefs  of  procee 

4  re- 
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required  bv  io  very  delicate  a  branch  of 
adminiftration  were  given  up.  This  great 
object  of  difcufîion  had  almoft  been  for- 
gotten during  my  miniflry  :  and  yet  there 
were  feveral  inftances  that  required  atten- 
tion, and  obliged  me  to  demand  the  King's 
orders,  not  only  for  a  momentary  prohi- 
bition of  the  exportation  of  corn  from 
fome  provinces,  but  alio  for  an  importa- 
tion, which  alone  could  prevent  the  great- 
efr.  calamities. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  abfolnte  necef- 
fity  of  maintaining  a  free  circulation  of 
corn  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the 
kingdom  :  methinks,  there  are  not  two 
opinions  on  that  fubject.  Government 
muftobferve  with  pleafure,  both  theamaf- 
fing  of  grain,  and  the  {peculations  of  com- 
merce which  occafion  them  ;  becaufe  they 
are  an  affiftance  given  to  the  farmers  and 
land-proprietors  :  but  when  thefe  specul- 
ations made  in  times  of  fcarcity,  degen- 
erate to  what  is  commonly  called  mono- 
ploy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  a  traffick,  the 
.Cole  end  of  which  is  momentaneouily  to 
engrofs   all  the  corn,  in   order   afterwards 

to 
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to  impofe  rigorous  conditions  on  the  con* 
fumers;  then  ad  minift  ration  ought  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  effects  of  that  cupidity,  and 
a  (ingle  warning  on  its  part  will  fbme- 
times  iuffice:  but  if  that  branch  of  the 
police  was  neglected,  it  would  then  be  left 
in  iome  meaiure  to  the  inconfiderate  impulfe 
or"  popular  commotions  :  and  that  which  a 
prudent  adminifïration  muft  carefully  avoid, 
is,  ever  being  expofed  to  be  borne  away, 
or  led,  or  even  limply  forewarned  by  fteps 
taken  contrary  to  good  order,  and  the  re- 
Ipect  due  to  authority. 

A  positive  law  on  this  fubjscl  would 
necefTafily  be  inefficacious;  for  the  differ- 
ence  between  an  ufeful  {peculation,  and  an 
obnoxious  engroffing  can  never  be  pofitive- 
ly  ascertained  :  and  we  ïhould  go  too  far, 
ir"  we  pretended  to  apply  permanent  rules  to 
inconftant  objeds,  and  arfccledly  renounce 
the  afTiitance  of  intelligent  men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XX. 


INQUIRIES    ON     THE    CLEARING   OF  WASTE 
LANDS. 


>HpHE  quantity  of  lands  cultivated  through- 
out the  kingdom  is  unknown  ;  and 
the  conjectural  eitimates  I  was  able  to 
make  on  that  fubjecl  are  fo  indefinite 
that  I  cannot  refolve  on  inferting  them  in 
a  work,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  ex- 
act in  all  eflential  informations. 

It  mould  feem  that  we  ought  at  leaft 
to  know  exactly,  the  extent  of  the  lands 
that  have  been  cleared  fince  1776,  at  which 
time  the  fovereign  allured  them  an  ex- 
emption from  the  land-tax,  and  the  twenti- 
eths, during  twenty  years.     To  enjoy  that 

ex- 
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exemption,  it  is  rcquiiîtc  to  declare  the  re- 
solution taken  to  clear  fuch  and  fuch  parts  : 
but  as  that  declaration  muft  necellaiily 
be  anterior  to  the  undertaking,  that  the 
ftate  of  the  foil  may  be  known,  it  is  cafy 
to  conceive  that  a  change  of  resolution,  or 
dilcouragement  in  the  execution  of  it  muft 
introduce  a  great  difference  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  acres  that  were  declared  as  going  to  be 
cleared,  and  of  thole  that  are  really  lb. 

It  was  my  wifh  to  afcertain  thefe  differ- 
ences with  exaclnefs,  but  I  was  apprehen- 
five  that  thefe  informations  might  alarm 
the  cultivators  of  thefe  lands,  and  give 
them  an  idea  that  they  were  an  examin- 
ation preparatory  to  fome  tax,  or  a  re- 
ftraint  in  their  exemption,  fuch  fufpici- 
ons  are  fo  eafily  railed,  and  their  confe- 
quences  are  generally  fo  contrary  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  induftry,  that  government  is 
forced  to  make  a  facrifice  of  fundry  im- 
portant informations,  to  thefe confiderations. 
A  lingular  trait  on  that  fubjecT:  occurs  to 
my  mind.  Twenty  vears  ago,  the  Intend- 
ant of  a  province  actuated  by  the  laudable 
defign  of  encouraging  the  making  of  honey 

and 
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and  of  increafmg  the  number  of  hives, 
began  his  operations  by  demanding  a  de- 
claration of  the  quantity  of  hives  then  in 
being,  in  the  province:  his  intention  was 
not  nnderftood  ;  it  perhaps  gave  rile  to  a 
certain  diftruff.  :  and  in  a  few  days  all  the 
Lives  were  deltroyed. 

This  fhort  anecdote  may  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  lefToirof  inft  ruction  for  a  monarchical 
adminiftration  :  fufpicions  arile  the  very  in- 
ftant  there  is  an  exertion  of  authority  ; 
confidence  jQowly,  and  difficultly  fucceeds 
that  hrft  fentiment. 

After  thefe  obfervations  on  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  informations  that  can  be 
had  from  the  declarations  above  mention- 
ed, I  mall  neverthelefs  fay,  that  thofe 
made  from  1766  to  the  end  of  1780,  in- 
dicate the  defign  of  clearing  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  acres:  but  I 
cannot  point  out  how  far  thole  intentions 
were  executed. 

In  Provence,  thefe  declarations  have  been 

more   cxtenfive    than  in  any  other  part  ot 

5  the 
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the  kingdom,  .and  Lorrain  and  Alfa  ce  are 
the  generalities,  where  Jewell  have  In  en 
made. 

An  exemption  from  the  taxes,  during  a 
certain  number  of  years,  is  not  in  gener- 
al a  fufficient  encouragement  to  undertake 
the  clearing  of  wade  lands  :  the  want  of 
a  capital  Imps  a  great  number  of  pro- 
prietors :  fometimes  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
rowing money  :  and  fometimes  the  high 
rate  of  intereft  are  obftacles  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  cultivation  :  I  ihall  therefore,  when 
I  am  upon  thofe  fubjects,  in  the  next 
chapter,  point  out  the  propereft  methods  of 
encouraging  the  clearing  of  waffe  lands. 

The  divifion  of  commons  is  an  arrange- 
ment that  mould  tend  to  the  fame  end  ; 
but  that  divifion  cannot  take  place  in  an 
uniform  manner  :  its  legi dation  mufl:  ne- 
cclfarilv  be  different  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  property,  and  the  fp.cies  of  resour- 
ces in  each  province  ;  but  as  fome  refpect 
mufr.  alfo  be  had  to  old  eftablimed  cuf- 
toms,  it  is  more  efpecially  for  fuch  arrange- 
ments that   the    mediation  of  the  provincial 

ad- 
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admmi&rations  would  be  found  ufeful  ;  fc- 
veral  of  the  provinces  where  the  nates  are 
held,  have  very  good  principles  on  that  fub- 
ject,  and  they  are  followed  without  any 
complaint. 

There  are  a'lfo  fome  undertakings  forthc 
clearing  of  wafte  l*Mids,  that  mufr.  neceC- 
farily  be  affifted  with  ready  money  by 
government  :  this  branch  of  expence  is 
very  rational  :  the  money  does  not  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  earth  generates 
more  numerous  inhabitants  in  proportion 
to  its  new  produce.  No  kind  of  wealth 
can  be  more  allured,  nor  more  precious  : 
the  fertile  plough  -fhare,  and  not  the  fword 
procures  it  ;  and  it  is  watered  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  not  with  the  blood 
of  men.  Alas  !  ye  politicians  and  war- 
riours  who  furround  the  throne,  leave  to 
the  monarch's  beneficence,  the  means  of 
exertion  :  leave  him  furficient  time  to 
examine  into  the  interior  of  his  king- 
dom, and  to  know  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  fow  in  it,  new  feeds  of  life  arid  hap- 
pi  nefs. 

CHAP.- 
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CHAP.     XXI. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INTEREST  OF  MONEY, 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT, 
AND    THE    CIRCULATION  OF    SPECIE. 


HPHE  firfr.  man,  who,  from  motives  of 
prudence,  or  avarice,  wifhed  to  barter  a 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands,  or  of 
his  labour,  againft  a  fmall  future  increale 
of  his  income,  furnifhed  the  idea  of  what 
is  now  called,  intereft  of  money." 

Such  tranfactions  mufl  have  preceded 
the  introduction  offpecie,  for  the  cultiva- 
tor who  ftood  in  need  of  an  hundred  mea- 
fures  of  corn  to  fow  in  his  fields,  mull 
have  atked  them  from  him  who  had  an 
overplus  ;  and  in  the  number  of  agreements 
Vol.  III.  Q^  that 
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that  muft  have  originated  from  fuch  mtl* 
tual  affiitance,  the  idea  of  giving  a  yearly 
rent  for  thefe  advances  muff,  have  natur- 
ally occurred.  That  fimple  method  of  con- 
necting the  eonveniency  of  the  lender  with 
that  of  the  borrower,  has  multiplied  the 
means  of  labour,  and  has  undoubtedly  been 
one  of  the  caufes  of  that  general  activity 
which  is  now  ieen  in  all  focieties. 

The  fate  of  intereft  is  founded  on  the 
relation  that  exiits  between  the  quantity  of 
money  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  the  number  of 
or  the  profit  refulting  from  them  ;  ufes  it  is 
to  be  put  to,  but  there  is  alio  a  cuitorh 
that  gives  permanency  to  the  rate  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  quantity  of  money 
borrowed  and  lent  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  fpecie,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  circulati- 
on. The  number  of  ufes  it  is  put  to,  and 
the  advantages  accruing  from  them,  depend 
on  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  the  foil, 
the  multiplicity  of  eftablifhments  for  iii- 
duftry,  the  diverfity  of  commerce,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  debt* 

The 
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The  rate  of  intereft  in  trade,  and  that 
which  refults  from  the  current  price  of 
the  funds,  are  the  mou:  fufceptible  of  vari- 
ation. 

The  engagments  contracted  by  merchants 
are  fo  preffing  and  rigourous,  that  monied 
people  may  take  advantage  of  moments  of 
fcarcity,  or  of  poverty  to  raife  a  little, 
the  common  rate  of  intereft  ;  and  as  the 
price  of  the  public  funds  depends  on  pub- 
lic credit,  the  different  variations  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  muft  necefiarily  oc- 
casion the  fame  in  the  rate  of  intereft  on 
the  money  laid  out  in  that  manner.  Lands 
in  France,  commonly  yield  only  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pences  and  taxes,  when  the  proprietors  do 
not  keep  them  in  their  own  hands  :  mort- 
gage loans  between  individuals  are  ftipulat- 
ed  at  five  per  cent  intereft  ;  but  the  bor- 
rowers being  authorifed  to  deduct  from 
that  intereft,  the  twentieths  levied  on  the 
real  eftate,  that  intereft  is  reduced  to  lei's 
than  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Q^2  A    LOW 
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A    low    rate    of    intereft  is  amon?  the 

o 

beft  promoters  of  all  ufeful  undertakings  ; 
it  is  by  virtue  of  this  advantage,  that 
land  owners  find  afTiftance  on  reafonable 
terms,  and  may  engage  in  new  culti- 
vations ;  both  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers are  like  wife  latisfled  with  a  lefs  profit, 
and  are  more  fuccefsful  in  their  competition 
with  foreign  induftry. 

A  lender,  generally  confidered,  is  only 
an  inactive  proprietor  ;  the  borrower  on  the 
contrary,  has  fomething  in  view,  which 
fociety  fome  way  or  other  profits  by  ;  go- 
vernment therefore  ought  to  wifh,  that  in 
debates  about  the  rate  of  intereft,  they 
may  get  the  advantage,  but  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  determine  that  rate  are 
more  powerful  then  authority  itfelf,  a  fo- 
vereign  can  never  expect  to  fix  it  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  And  yet  the  political  ob- 
ject of  government  ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, by  running  into  the  other  exreme, 
and  furTering  the  rate  of  intereft  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  fluctuating  re- 
luit of  private  combinations. 


It 
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It  is  therefore  a  very  prudent  precau- 
tion to  adopt  a  legal  rate  of  intereft  for 
all  mortgaged  bonds,  and  all  public  trans- 
actions :  that  rule  keeps  cupidity  within 
bounds,  and  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the 
circulation  of  the  ipecie  :  for  neither  the 
profits  of  cultivation,  nor  thofe  undertak- 
ings which  are  not  either  exclufive  by  pri- 
vileges, or  ftngle  in  their  kind,  could 
bear  the  expence  of  an  intereft  at  a  higher 
rate  than  common  ;  and  it  is  not  encour- 
aging indultry,  to  favour  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  lenders. 

It  is  neverthelefs  by  general  arrange- 
ments that  the  Sovereign  may  more  efpe- 
cially  attain  the  end,  that  he  ought  to 
propofe  to  himfelf.  And  as  the  important 
advantages  of  admin  ill:  ration  are  feniibly 
connected  together,  and  it  is  impoihble  to 
attend  to  the  public  good  in  one  branch 
without  indirectly  benefiting  the  other-, 
government  erncp.eioufly  contributes  to  low- 
er the  rate  of  intereif,  by  the  fame  cares 
and  attentions,  that  increase  the  profperity 
of  the  kingdom:  thus  the  protecting  of  com- 
merce ;     thofe    political   treaties    by   which 
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it  is  favoured,  the  encouragements  dealt 
out  to  mdufhy,  and  in  general  all  arrange- 
ments, which,  whilft.  they  augment  the 
profits  made  by  the  nation  in  its  commer- 
cial intercourfes,  and  introduce  into  France, 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  have  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  rate  of  inter- 
eft. 

Principles  of  juftice  tend  alfo  to  the 
fame  end,  becaufe,  by  fecuring  the  lenders 
they  are  thereby  engaged  to  be  contented 
with  a  more  moderate  retribution  :  thus, 
laws  that  infure  the  ftabiiity  of  mort- 
gages, and  thofe  that  prevent  chicane  and 
fubterfuges  on  the  part  of  debtors,  are  of 
infinite  importance.  The  fpirit  of  the 
courts  of  jufhice  is  very  often  in  oppofi- 
tion  on  this  fubject,  to  that  of  admini- 
ft  ration.  The  firft,  confiders  the  caufe  be- 
tween  the  lender  and  borrower  only  in  a  de- 
tached view,  and  fimilar  to  all  other  acti- 
ons brought  before  the  tribunals  for  deci- 
fion  :  on  the  contrary,  the  fpirit  of  admi- 
niftration  ought  to  be  confcious  of  the 
political  connection  between  that  action, 
and  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  fpe- 

cie> 
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cxj,  whofe  influence  is  fo  powerful  over 
the  rate  of  intereft  and  the  profperity  of 
the  kingdom.  Government  therefore  ought 
to  do  its  duty,  and  difcharge  the  functi- 
ons that  belong  to  it,  by  attending  to  the 
formation  of  laws  that  may  limplify  the 
actions  brought  by  creditors  on  mortgage, 
againft  unpuncUial  debtors,  and  render 
them    more   fpccdy,  and  lefs  expenfive. 

A  few  borrowers  would  fuffer  ;  but  the 
(rate  would  find  its  advantage  in  that  ar- 
rangement, and  its  welfare  being  ftrictly 
connected  with  the  free  communication 
ofafhitance  which  depends  on  confidence, 
would  be  increafed  in  a  proportion,  whole 
progrefs    it   is    impoffible  to  determine. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  the  admi- 
ni  ft  rat  ion  of  the  finances  muff,  fee  with 
pleafure,  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  pe- 
cuniary tranlaclions  between  individuals, 
becaufe  it  engages  them  the  more  readily 
to  lay  out  their  money  in  the  loans  made 
-by  government.  This  is  afiuredly,  a  nar- 
row calculation  :  the  fpecie  that  is  not  ex- 
ported out  of  the  kingdom  is  alvv.ws 
Q^_4  brought 
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brought  back  by  continual  circulation,  to 
be  employed  by  monied  men,  in  the  moft 
ufeful  manner  to  themfelves  ;  ami  if  the 
variety  of  the  different  ufes  it  is  put  to, 
caufes  it  to  be  lefs  rapidly  converted  into 
government  fecurities,  it  promotes  during 
its  courfe,  all  the  undertakings  that  are 
the  primary   fources  of  wealth. 

It  is  therefore  only  at  peculiar  moments 
that  private  loans  are  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  made  by  government  ;  but  in 
..the  courfe  of  time,  the  refources  of  fin- 
ance increafe  with  the  public  profperi- 
ty  ;  thus  a  government  that  mould  be 
difpleafed  at  the  loans  made  on  lands  by 
way  of  mortgage,  and  that  mould,  from 
principle,  let  thofe  fhackles  exift.  that  may 
difcourage  fuch  tranfactions  ;  would  be  as 
politically  wrong,  as  if  it  had  clogged 
ufeful  labours,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
levy  of  foldiers,  or  to  force  them  to  be  con- 
tented with   a  fmaller  pay. 

Lastly,  there  exifis  another   confeder- 
ation obvious  to  every  capacity  :  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  now  fo  immenfe,  that  the  con- 
ditions 
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Citions  of  the  loans  made  to  government, 
have  a  more  or  Ids  direvft  influence  on 
the  common  rate  of  intereft  :  and  as  the 
exteniion  of  public  credit  partly  determines 
the  price  of  the  public  funds,  it  natural- 
ly leads  me  to  make  a  few  obfervations 
on  fo  important  a  fubjcct  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  considered  this  queftion  under  a 
general  point  of  view,  in  the  introduction 
of  this  work,  I  have  only  to  point  out  the 
cares  and  precautions  requjfite  to  maintain 
public   credit. 

These  reflections  will  perhaps  be  Iefs 
attended  to  at  prefent  by  the  nation,  than 
in  any  other  moment,  fo  much  is  it  fa- 
voured by  the  prefent  circumftances;  the 
war  has  been  got  over  without  any 
interruption  in  the  payments  ;  the  reim- 
burfements,  which,  even  in  conformity  to 
the  laws,  might  have  been  fufpended  dur- 
ing that  time,  were  continued  to  be  made 
with  exactnefs  :  the  public  account  given 
in  during  my  miniftry,  put  an  end  to  the 
obfcurity  that  had  furrounded  financial 
tranfa£rions  during  feveral  ages  ;  the  pre- 
fent   ftate    of    our    finances    is   fuch,  that 

after 
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after  the  payment  of  a  few  arrears,  no 
considerable  loan  will  be  necefYary  ;  the 
natural  inereafe  of  the  King's  revenue, 
and  the  immenfe  and  remarkable  quantity 
of  gold  and  lilver  that  peace  will  intro- 
duce into  the  kingdom,  are  fo  many  means 
that  without  any  effort,  will  fmooth  the 
paths  of  administration. 

England  is  at  the  fame  time,  burden - 
fid  with  a  debt,  which  compared  with  its 
refources,  alarms  the  itockholders  :  Hol- 
land, accuftomed  to  place  a  great  part  of 
its  favings,  in  the  funds  of  that  nation,  is 
now  become  indifferent  about  k,  owing  to 
feveral  private  conû* derations.  Every  cir^ 
cumftance  appears  then  to  co-operate  to 
the  ltrengthening  of  the  public  credit  of 
France  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  credit 
fupported  even  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  may  refift  many  errors  of  govern- 
ment: but  when  we  write,  it  mould  be 
with  a  view  to  all  kinds  of  poffible  oc- 
curences :  thofè  critical  moments  1  have 
feen  may  return  ;  the  difficulties  I  ex- 
perienced may  be  reproduced:  in  mort  it  is 
elTential  to. extend  beneficial  arrangements 

to 
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to  the  ut:  noft,  even  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
moft  fortunate  circumftances  ;  it  is  im- 
portant to  increafe  their  influence,  and  to 
fécond  the  career  of  profperity.  I  am 
therefore  very  far  from  looking  on  the  gene- 
ral reflections  I  am  going  to  make,  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  prefent  fubjcct. 

It  mould  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  the 
maintaining  of  public  credit  requires  a 
very  fimple  kind  of  adminiftration,  be- 
caufe  the  different  methods  whereby  the 
public  confidence  is  fupported,  are  neither 
obfcure  nor  difficult  to  conceive,  when  fe- 
paratety  examined;  but  what  is  eafily  com- 
prehended, may  not  fo  eafily  occur  to  the 
mind  ;  and  it  very  often  happens,  that  two 
different  ideas  have  never  been  compared 
together,  by  the  very  man  who  fhouJd  be 
moft   qualified  to  difcover  their  analogy. 

Wherefore  then  does  the  mini  fier  of 
the  finances  who  is  conlcious  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  public  credit,  and  who  délires 
to  infpire  the  nation  with  confidence,  a- 
ban  don  fo  often  the  path  that  mould  con- 
duel:   him  to    that   end  ?  it  is   becaufe,    in 

all 
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all  affairs  whatever,  it  is  neceffary  in  or- 
der  to  make  the  means  continually  an? 
fwer  to  the  plan,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
reflection  mould  be  joined  with  activity 
and  vigilance. 

Resources  will  be  abundantly  numer- 
ous, whenever  a  minifter  will  chufe  to  at- 
tend to  the  modification  of  the  taxes,  to 
the  diftrib utions  of  the  encouragements, 
neceffary  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  to  every  other  general  arrangement 
of  adminiftration.  There  is  a  kind  of  tra- 
dition of  informations  on  that  fubjedT, 
which  it  is  eafy  to  profit  by  :  befides  thefe 
great  branches  are  not  fo  intimately  con- 
nected together,  but  that  they  may  be  fe- 
parately  difcuffed,  and  executed  at  differ- 
ent times  :  but  public  credit  and  the  me- 
thod of  giving  birth  to,  of  maintaining, 
and  extending  it,  fall  under  a  quite  differ- 
ent defcription  :  confidence  is  an  imprefii- 
on  that  originates  in  the  fame  manner  as 
efieem,  from  a  feries  of  proper  actions  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  errors  of  the 
mind  are  as  prejudicial  to  it,  as  the  fail- 
ings of  the  heart. 

5  It 
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It  is  then  neceffary,  in  order  to  in- 
fpire  that  fentiment,  to  unite  permanent- 
ly honefr.  principles,  to  a  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  attentions,  that  ought  to  vary 
according  to  circumftances,  and  which  a 
a  miniiter  muft  find  out  and  diftinguim 
himfelf;  for  in  that  refearch,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  feek  for  principles  in  books,  or 
for   inftructions  in  any  writings. 

But  thefe  reflections  are  not  indiftincl:- 
ly  applicable  to  all  countries  ;  the  credit 
of  England,  more  efpecially,  is  founded 
on  a  bafis,  i'o  iimple,  fo  clear,  fo  ftrength- 
ened  by  long  habits,  and  above  all  fo  in- 
dependent of  authority,  that  the  fupport- 
ing  of  fuch  a  credit  ought  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  political  conftitution  of 
that  country,  than  to  the  abilities  of  the 
minifter. 

It  is  therefore  from  a  re-union  of  cir- 
cumftances which  proceed  from  the  nature 
of  its  goverment,  that  public  credit  in 
France  requires  fo  much  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

The 
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The  abfolute  authority  of  a  fovereign, 
and  an  unbounded  public  confidence,  are  two 
diftinct.  ideas  that  require  the  help  of  in- 
termediary ones,  to  be  perfectly  conciliat- 
ed together  :  that  authority  in  France,  is 
fubject.  to  fome  modifications,  when  it  is 
to  be  exercifed  to  increafe  the  fovereign's 
revenue,  becaufe  the  laws  that  eftabliiTi 
new  taxes  muiï  be  regiftered  in  the  par- 
liaments, and  thefe  courts  have  the  right 
of  guiding  the  Monarch's  juftice  by  their 
reprefentations;  but  a  fimple  edict  of  thé 
council,  or  a  minifterial  order  authorifed 
by  the  fovereign  are  fufficient  to  fufpend 
public  payments,  or  to  reduce  interefts  ; 
infomuch,  that  the  fupreme  courts  can- 
not legally  take  cognizance  of  thefe  ar- 
rangements :  and  they  have  often  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  filent  in  the  midft  of  oper- 
ations the  mofr.  prejudicial  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  nation.  The 
only  method,  therefore,  of  maintaining  or 
reftoring  public  credit  in  France,  is  to 
make  the  nation  ea-fy  as  to  the  fovereign's 
intentions,  and  to  convince  the  people  that 
no  reafons  whatever  will  induce  him  to 
break  his  engagements  ;  and  as  the  im- 
port- 
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pprtance  of  public  credit  is  now  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  ;  as  voluntary  injuiti- 
ccs  are  no  longer  dreaded,  but  rather  the 
confequenccs  of  diforder  and  neceiîity,  it 
will  eaiily  be  conceived  that  a  prudent 
and  economical  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
adminiftration  of  the  finances,  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeit  pillars  of  public  credit.  That 
adminiftration  mull:  be  ken  in  the  continu- 
al act  of  reforming  abufive  practices  and 
ufelefs  profits  ;  it  muft  be  obferved  to 
refill  all  pretenfions  of  private  interefi  ; 
it  muft  alio  be  found  taken  up  with  ar- 
rangements that  may  prevent  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  King's  revenue,  and  with  fuch 
as  may  lefTen  the  public  rxpences.  The  na- 
tion muft  be  convinced  that  Inch  an  ad- 
miniftration is  ah  fectly  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  and  it  mud 
alio  perceive  the  regularitv  eftablifhed  to 
arrive  at  that  knowledge.  It  is  likewife  ne- 
eeffary,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  public 
confidence  that  it  fhould  be  known  that 
the  minifter  of  the  finances  has  a  certain 
degree  of  credit  with  the  fovereign  :  fuch 
an  opinion  will  give  an  idea  that  it  will 
be  in  his  power  to  controul  the  public 
4  ex- 
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expences  foreign  to  his  department  ;  and 
that  he  will  not  only  be  intruded  with 
the  care  of  increafing  the  revenue  in 
proportion  to  the  expences  of  the  ftate, 
but  that  he  will  alfo  be  hearkened  to, 
when  he  mall  propofe  to  proportionate  the 
expences  to  the  revenue. 

The  moil  fcrupulous  fidelity,  and  the 
moil  exacl:  regularity  in  the  public  pay- 
ments are  eflentially  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  public  credit  :  cuftom  has  too  great 
an  afcendancy  over  mankind,  not  to  dif- 
pofe  them  to  believe  in  the  continuance  of 
things  they  have  experienced  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  would  neverthelefs  be 
wrong  to  think,  that  exadlnefs  in  the  pay- 
ments is  alone  fufficient  to  deftroy  diffi- 
dence :  if  that  maxim  was  generally  true, 
France  would  not  in  1759,  17-1,  nor  at 
fome  other  epochas,  have  broken  through 
its  engagements  ;  for  it  is  only  after  hav- 
ing drained  all  its  refources,  that  govern- 
ment can  ever  refolve  on  that  defperate 
flep  :  but  when  adminift ration  is  feen  to 
follow  a  wrong  line  of  conduce,  then  fear 
precedes   the  delay,  or    fufpenfion   of   the 

pay» 
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nents;  and  when  that  happens,  it  is 
much  rather  the  reluit  of  dilcredit,  than 
the  caufe  of  it. 

Thij  operations  of  the  Caijfe  d'Rfcompte,  or 
difcounting  bank,  being  limited  within  rea- 
sonable bounds,  are  infinitely  ufeful  to 
public  credit,  not  only  becaufe  the  mode- 
price  of  discount  on  commercial  pa- 
n  influence  on  the  general  rate 
of  intereft  ;  but  alfo  becaufe  certainty 
of  eaiily  finding  money  by  means  of 
letters  of  exchange,  prevents  many  of  thole 
temporary  embarraflments  which  often  de- 
termine a  ftockholder  to  fell  his  fïoek  in 
a   hurry. 

The  royal  exchequer  muff,  alfo  by  pro- 
vident care  be  well  ftored  with  fpecie, 
that  it  may  be  ready  on  the  inffant,  to  fur- 
nilh  the  neccn'ary  refources,  to  apply  to 
that  momentary  abatement  in  the  circulati- 
on, which  is  fo  eafily  mi  (taken  for  an  em- 
barraiVed  Situation  of  affairs  :  an  opinion, 
which  may  fuiru  times  actually  occafion a  real 
embarraflment  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  allowed  to 
itrengthen  and  fpread  itfelf. 

Vol.   1U.  R  A  TARDI- 
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A  tardiness  in  the  payments,  an  un- 
certainty of  the  precife  day  on  which  the 
annuitants  are  to  come,  to  receive  their 
money,  the  impolitic  difficulties  they  meet 
with,  unneceflary  forms,  in  fhort,  all  that 
feems  to  indicate  an  intention  of  protract- 
ing the  time,  ought  to  be  mod  carefully  a- 
void^d  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a 
great  number  of  individuals  form  their  judg- 
ment, rather  on  notions  familiar  to  them, 
than  on  profound  reflection.  In  every  thing 
indifferent  in  itfelf,  the  public  iatisfaCtion 
mould  alfo  be  attended  to,  and  the  moft 
agreeable  modifications  adopted  :  frequent 
errors  would  often  be  commited  if  fuch 
particulars  were  {lightly  intru fled  to  a  cer- 
tain defcription  of  fubalterns,  who  too 
much  in  love  with  a  minute  difplay  of 
authority,  would,  through  an  indifcreet 
zeal,  dictate  laws,  and  conditions  to  the 
freeft  of  all  fentiments,  namely  that  of 
confidence. 

There    are    alfo   other   important   con- 
cerns  effential     to    public     credit  :   in    ex- 
traordinary emergencies  recourfe    muftnot 
be  had,  to  feveral  refources  of  a  fimilar  fort, 
1  to 
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to  expedients  of  the  fame  kind,  nor  to  too 
great  a  number  of  agents  ;  for  the  amount 
of  the  wants  is  by  that  means  magnified 
to  appearance,  and  a  competitorfhip  oppof- 
cd  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  intended  ar- 
rangements, is  thereby  encouraged.  It  is 
more  efpeciaily  neceifary  to  direct  the  of- 
fer to  be  made  of  a  rate  of  intereft,  in  a 
fkiliul  manner  ;  lefs  fometimes  for  the 
fake  of  the  faving  to  be  made,  than  for 
the  advantage  of  not  being  obliged  to  offer 
too  precipitately,  fuch  conditions  as  might 
infpire  diffidence. 

It  is  alio  requiiite,  during  a  war  whole 
future  duration  is  unknown,  to  referve  the 
mofl  attracting  loans,  for  the  moft  cri- 
tical moments  :  in  fhort,  the  total  fum  of 
all  thefe  loans  mufl  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  capital,  that  maybe  def- 
tined  to  be  fo  employed. 

The  art  of  knowing  how  to  difcover  that 
magnitude  is  a  very  important  one  :  and  an 
cifential  error  in  that  eftimate  would  be 
fufficient  to  difcredit  a  loan,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  public  confidence  mould 
R  2  be 
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be  gieateft.  The  feafon  is,  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  loan  is  always  uncertain,  imlefs 
it  be  rapidly  fubfcribecl  to  :  the  moil  trif- 
ling delay  is  interpreted  in  an  unfavour- 
able manner;  in  that  cafe,  every  one  wifhes 
to  deliberate,  and  to  be  incited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  others  ;  men  reciprocally  wait  for 
one  another,  and  that  date  of  fupinenefs 
increafing  the  general  diftruft,  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  monied  men  are  plunged, 
becomes  a  real  difcouragement  :  then,  it  is, 
that  the  minifter  of  the  finances  is  juftly 
accufed  of  having  adopted  wrong  meafures 
and  of  being  deceived  in  his  calculations  : 
bat  it  is  alio  peculiarly  remarkable,  that 
though  fuch  an  error  clearly  manifefts  the 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  minifler,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diflinguim  the  prudence  of  another,  who 
having  adopted  better  arrangements,  caufes 
the  public  to  be  earneilly  defirous  of  fub- 
fcribing  to  the  loan  he  propofes  ;  for  then 
the  fubfcriptions  aie  at  firft  fo  numerous 
and  furpafs  fo  much  the  fum  to  be  bor- 
rowed, that  one  might  be  tempted  to 
think  the  minifler  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  public  confidence.  But 
this  error  proceeds  only  from  not  diflin- 
guim- 
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guifhing  between  what  is  really  fubferibed  by 

men  of  real  property,  and  what  is  taken  up 
by  mere  ftockjobbers,  a  certain  defer  1, 
of  peribns,  who  intereft  themfelves  in  the 
public  funds  fblely  with  the  defign  of  fel- 
ling again  after  a  Mated  time.  Now,  we 
may  take  notice  that  when  a  frefn  lean  is 
to  be  filled,  thefe  fpeculators,  either  iland 
forward  with  eagernefs,  or  entirely  retire, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  that  loan. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  to  render  this  propor- 
tion more  fenfible,  that  fifty  millions  of 
livres  arc  wanted  by  the  itate,  and  the 
capital  deftined  by  monied  men  to  be  fub- 
feribed in  a  loan,  amounts  to  the  fame 
fum  :  if  that  loan  is  limited  to  forty  mil- 
lions, it  is  poffible  that  there  may  be 
ï  made  of  nearly  double  that  fum  ; 
for  then,  a  great  many  perfons  of  the 
clafs  of  fpeculators  will  calculate,  that  if 
the  real  exigencies  of  the  ltate  fur  pais  the 
new  loan  by  one  fourth,  it  will  (bon  be 
a  competition  which  will  confiderablv  raifb 
it.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  loan  is  for 
fifty  millions,  whilft  forty  are  only  necef- 
fary,  there  will  perhaps  be  no  hurry  to 
R  3  fub- 
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1  ubfcribc,  from  the  fear  of  feeing  the  new 
fund  lower  in  its  price,  and  alfo  from  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  purchafe  it  on 
more   advantageous  terms. 

Undoubtedly,  neither  the  fpeculators 
who  enter  into  fuch  combinations,  nor  the 
minister  who  dictates  the  fum,  and  the 
conditions  of  a  loan,  form  fuch  precife  cal- 
culations as  are  pointed  out  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  :  for  the  informations  they 
fhould  be  founded  on,  cannot  be  collected 
together,  and  are  themfelves  conjectural  : 
but  a  more  or  lefs  loofe  opinion  may  be 
formed  on  that  fubject,  and  fomewhat 
iimilar  to  that  by  which  the  price  of  mer- 
chandize is  regulated  in  all  markets,  and 
the  command  given  fometimes  to  the  feller 
and  fometimes  to  the  purchafer. 

These  reflections  may  alfo  ferye  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  which  we  are  fometimes 
liable  to  fall,  when  we  hear  the  public 
loans  of  England  mentioned.  There  it  is 
a  confiant  cuftom  with  the  miniitry  to 
get  thefe  loans  filled  by  the  means  of  fub- 
fcriptions,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  entire- 
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ly  distributed  a  mon  g  ft  a  few  rich  (pe- 
culators, who  fell  them  afterwards  :  and 
as  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  thefe  loans  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
afford  the  hopes  of  a  reafonable  profit,  it 
ïo  happens,  that  when  a  loan  for  five 
millions  fterling  is  opened,  it  is  reported, 
that  the  fubferiptions  amount  to  twelve, 
or  fifteen,  and  it  is  inferred  from  thence, 
that  government  having  fefufedten  millions 
it  is  certain  to  find  them  again  at  command  ; 
but  the  error  of  this  method  of  judging 
will  become  evident  by  recollecting  the 
above  observations.  The  fubfeription  for 
fifteen  millions  does  not  reprefent  the 
quantity  of  money  which  wealthy  people 
really  intend  placing  in  that  loan  ;  but 
only  the  collective  mafs  of  the  perfons 
who  wi(h  to  be  concerned  in  a  profitable 
fpeculation.  That  fubfeription  would  per? 
haps  be  flill  greater,  if  the  loan  was  lefs 
confiderable,  and  if  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
of  ten  millions  inftead  of  five,  perhaps,  no- 
body would  fubferibe. 

What    is  then,    the   mod   perfect    cal- 
culation for  a  loan  ?    In    what   confifts   the 
R  4  (kill 
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fkill  of  the  minifter  ?  It  confifts  in  fixing 
the  fum  of  the  loan,  and  regulating  its 
conditions  in  iiich  a  proportion,  that  every 
one  may  wiih  for  a  fhare  in  it  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  profit  of  the  fpe- 
culators  may  be  as  fmall  as  poffible  ;  that 
attention  is  eflential  not  only .  to  avoid 
making  ufelefs  facrifices,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  fuccefs  of  the  loan,  but  like- 
wife,  to  caufe  the  public  eagernefs  to 
appear  to  be  the  effecT:  of  its  confidence, 
and  to  prevent  its  limits  being  ever  afcer- 
tainecL 

Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  fmall 
moment  with  refpect  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  loans  made  in  France,  to  open  them 
before  the  loans  of  England  are  made 
public,  that  thofe  foreigners  who  pur- 
chafe  both  in  the  French  and  Englifh 
funds,  may  not  have  difpofed  of  their 
money. 

I  mud:   obferve  likewife,  that  if  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is   advantageous   for  a  govern- 
ment that  enjoys  a   very  extenfive    public 
(Credit,  to  multiply   the  number  of  govern- 
ment 
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ment  bonds,  payable  po  the  bearer,  the 
better  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of  fpeçie, 
an  entirely  different  fyftem  muft  be  adopt- 
ed, when  that  public  credit  is  unsettled, 
and  muft  be  re-eftablifhed  ;  for  the  facility 
with  which  thefe  bonds  may  be  bought  and 
fold,  renders  their  price  much  more  liable 
to  various  fluctuations  ;  and  as  the  current 
exchange  at  which  they  are  negotiated  is 
daily  made  public,  a  falling  in  the  price, 
which  may  often  be  owing  to  traniitory 
circumftances,  may  create  anxiety  and  be 
the  occalion  of  a  dife redit  whole  foie  caufe 
will  be  the  force  of  example.  Thefe 
motives  of  alarm  muft  therefore  be  avoided 
as  long  as  mens  minds  are  in  fufpenfe  and 
eafy  to  be  difcouraged.  I  am  convinced, 
that  if  at  an  early  period  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I  had  deviated  from  this  rule,  by 
increafing  the  bonds  payable  to  bearer, 
that  error  alone  would  have  been  iufficient 
to  raife  embarraflments,  and  to  put  a  ftop 
to  the  progrefs  of  public  confidence. 

Of  all  kinds  of  obligations  payable  to 
bearer,  lottery  tickets  are  thofe  that  are 
leaft  fubject  to   a  revolution  in  their   price  ; 

pro- 
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provided,  however,  their  number  he  pru- 
dently limited  :  it  has  heen  remarked  that 
this  fort  of  flock  is  foon  diftributed  amonp- 
a  great  many,  and  thofe  who  poffefs  them 
do  not  generally  care  to  fell  them  :  they 
are  even  often  kept  in  the  midfr.  of  the 
greatefl  diftruft,  becaufe  they  are  rather 
looked  on  as  a  means  of  throwing  ourfelves 
in  the  way  of  fortune,  which  no  one 
willingly  gives  up,  than  as  a  fund  in 
which  money  has  been  placed.  Loans 
made  on  fuch  a  principle  are  not  like 
thofe  lotteries  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
itake  is  rifked,  and  which  are  a  real  game 
at  hazard  :  but  in  thofe  loans  made  by  govern- 
ment which  we  now  mention,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  overplus  of  the  interefr.  that  is 
converted  into  different  chances  :  fuch  a 
game  has  nothing  repreheniible  in  it,  and 
diffufes  without  any  prej udicc,  the  pleafu res 
refulting  from  hope. 

Chance  has  the  effect,  of  multiplying 
every  thing  ;  becaufe  every  one  attains, 
through  the  means  of  his  imagination,  to 
all  the  pomble  enjoyment  refulting  from 
cafy  circumilances  ;    but  if  for   that   very 

rea- 
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reafon,  it  is  fometimes  difcreet  to  put  to 
the  hazard  of  a  fortunate  ticket,  what  is 
the  object  of  every  man's  defire,  fchofc 
lotteries  where  nothing  but  hardships  are 
toIDe  gained,  fuch  as  drawing  lots  for  the 
militia,  are  the  moft  fatal  ideas  that  go- 
vernment ever  conceived. 

I  should  alio  have  committed  a  great 
error  with  refpcci:  to  public  credit  ;  if  by 
following  preceding  examples,  I  had  pro- 
pofed  to  the  King  to  fufpend  the  reim- 
burfements  :  for  by  {paring  that  expence 
to  the  royal  exchequer,  the  ideas  of  its 
being  cmbarraffed  would  have  been  Part- 
ed, and  frefli  loans  would  not  have  met 
with  a  fubfeription. 

Besides,  the  ponibility  of  being  paid 
off,  like  all  other  chances,  prefents  an 
idea,  which  gives  encouragement,  and 
the  fatisfaction  that  rcfults  from  it,  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  fums  employed 
to  produce  fo  advantageous  an  impreffion, 
in    favour  of  public   credit. 


It 
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It  is  alfo  my  opinion,  that  even  during; 
a  war,  reimburfements  ought  never  to  be 
fufpended,  untill  that  fatal  aera,  when 
every  kind  of -confidence  being  deftroyed, 
whilfl  at  the  fame  time,  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate  are  as  urgent  as  ever,  govern- 
ment is  forced  as  it  were,  to  grafp  at  any 
thing,  that  may  retard  though  for  a  mo- 
ment,   the  dreaded  Ihipvvreck. 

But  though  it  is  important  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  courfe  of  thofe  reimburfements 
for  which  the  Sovereign  ftands  engaged,  that 
fpecies  of  loan  in  which  the  profit  of  the 
lender  is  more  especially  founded  on  a 
future  reimburfement  of  his  capital  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  in  critical  con* 
junctures  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  very  little 
dépendance  is    fet    on    thefe  promîtes, 

The  loan  for  two  hundred  millions  of  livres 
opened  in  December  1782,  is  a  recent  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  affertion  :  it  was  very 
profitable  for  the  fubferbers,  for  they  re- 
ceived an  intereir.  of  ten  livres  for  one 
hundred   and  fixty,  reimburfable  at  the  rate 

of 
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of  two  hundred  :  but  the  moment  not 
being  adapted  to  infpire  confidence  in  that 
reimbursement,  the  loan  was  not  filled  ; 
and  if  peace  had  not  been  made,  the 
confequences  of  that  erroneous  fcheme 
would  have  been  experienced  in  a  very 
manner. 

I  must  alfo  advife  minifiers  carefully  to 
avoid  paying  contractors  with  negotiable 
bills  :  for  being  in  a  hurry  to  convert 
thern  into  money  to  enter  upon  freih  fpe- 
cdlations,  they  very  often  fell  them  under 
their  real  value.  I  have  clearly  i'cen  the 
danger  of  fuch  operations,  and  if  I  had 
not  oppofëd  them  with  great  vigour,  thel'e 
bills  would  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  discredit,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
be  retrieved. 

In  fhort,  what  contributes  in  the 
molt  efficacious  manner  to  the  fuecefs  of 
a  loan,  is  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation; 
and  as  that  word  is  often  employed  by 
people,  who  have  perhaps  never  formed  a 
diftincl  idea  of  it,  I  think  it  is  no  in- 
different object  to   explain    the  real  fenfe  of 

it  : 
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it  :  and  I  fhall  afterwards  point  out  to 
what  degree  the  adminiftration  of  the  fin- 
ances in  France,  may  promote  a  greater 
activity  in  that   circulation. 

The  fpecie  of  a  country  is  employed 
in  two  very  different  ways  :  one  part  is 
continually  made  ufe  of  as  the  medium 
of  barter  ;  and  is  daily  employed  to  pur- 
chafe  the  neceflaries  and  luxuries  of  life  : 
it  is  with  that  part  of  the  circulating 
fpecie,  that  the  value  of  labour  and  of 
merchandize  is  paid  for  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  the  different  markets,  manu- 
factories, and  trading  places.  Specie,  con- 
fidered  under  that  view,  is  fubject  to  a 
continual  rotation,  occafioned  by  our  daily 
exigencies,  and  is  as  confiant  as  they  are. 
This  then  is  the  firft  branch  of  the  cir- 
culation of  fpecie  :  government  has  no 
fort  of  influence  over  it,  neither  mould  it 
wim   to  have  any. 

It  is  impofTible  to  afcertain  what  pro- 
portion of  the  fpecie  of  a  country  is  em- 
ployed in  the  barters  above  mentioned  : 
we    may     only     eafily    conceive    that    its 

amount 
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amount  mull  become  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rile  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities :  and  we  find  likewife,  that  the 
greater  the  population  of  the  ft  ate,  the 
more  considerable  rauft  be  the  quantity  of 
(pecie   employed  in   the   daily   commercial 


If  each  individual  in  France,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  had  continually 
in  his  purfe,  or  cheft,  ninety  livres,  fet 
a-part  for  the  acquiiltion  of  the  various 
commodities  he  might  want,  all  the  fpecie 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  employed  in 
that  iervice,  and  would  be  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of  accounts.  * 

Undoutedey,  a  confiderable  number 
of  individuals  lay  afide  much  more  than 
ninety  livres,  either  to  fupply  their  actual 
expences  ;  or  to    make   their   minds    eafy, 

*  Ninety  livres  multiplied  by  twenty-four  millions. 
fix  hundred  and  feventy-fix  thoufand  fouls,  the  total  of 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  will  produce  two  thoufand, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  eight  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  livres,  which  is  nearly  the  fum  of  the 
fpecie  circulating  in  die  kingdom. 

or 
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or  to  fattsfy  their  avarice  :  but  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  individuals  do  not 
poflefs  that  fum  in  fpecie,  and  it  is  for 
that  reafon,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
all  rich  countries,  there  is  always  a  great 
fum  of  money,  over  and  above  what  h 
daily   deflined  for  neceffary  purchafes. 

This  overplus  compofes  that  part  of  the 
fpecie  that  may  be  applied  to  ufeful  fpe- 
culations,  and  is  laid  out  either  in  the 
loans  made  by  the  flate,  or  by  individuals, 
or  in  all  forts  cf  enterprifes  :  thus  the 
circulation  whole  rapid-  courfe  interefts 
public  credit,  is  that  which  collects  into 
the  hands  of  monied  men,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  all  the  fpecie  un  neceffary 
to  thofe  multiplied  operations,  that  are  the 
reful t  of  the  expences  of  the  flate,  and  of 
the  collective  inhabitants   of  the  kingdom. 

If  the  money  borrowed  by  a  government 
was  to  be  continually  employed  in  paying 
off  its  debt,  it  might  go  on  borrowing  for 
ever  ;  for  the  money  received  from  one  fet 
of  monied  men  being  paid  to  another,  that 
defcription  of  individuals  would  continually 

have 
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have  in   hand,    the  fame    fums  to   difpofe 
of. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  really  happens,  and  what  would  be 
the  cafe,  were  the  above  fuppofition  to  be 
realized  :  for  the  fucceihve  loans  in  time 
of  war,  being  deftined  for  the  extraordi- 
nary exigencies  of  the  ftate,  the  money 
they  produce  cannot  be  employed  in  re- 
imburfements,  and  thereby  circulate  from 
one  fet  of  monied  men  to  another  :  go- 
vernment is  forced  to  diftribute  this  money 
to  lèverai  departments,  for  the  pay,  the 
falaries  and  iubnftence  of  its  troops,  for 
the  hofpitals,  and  provifions  of  all  forts  ; 
in  (hort,  for  numberlefs  different  ufes  : 
and  it  is  thus  difperfed,  through  infinite 
channels,  from  the  capital,  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

Tins  money  fo  diftributed  enables  fome 
to  continue  their  expences  on  the  fame 
footing,  and  others  to  incrcafe  them  :  fome 
individuals  begin  to  make  iavings  with 
that  money,  wbilfl  others  are  on  the  eve 
of   difpofing    of    it    in     fome    {peculation. 

Vol.  III.  S  But 
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But  in  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  the1 
fpecie  mufl  neccflarily  be  a  long  time  i-ri 
circulation,  before  the  immenfe  fi;ms  that 
are  thus  difperfed  through  the  nation  can  be 
again  collected  in  the  hands  of  moiiied1 
men,  and  more  efpecially  of  thofe  who  re- 
fide  at  Paris,  and  who  till  very  lately  were 
the  only  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  that  had 
any  interefr.  in  the  public  funds. 

These  reflections  will  account  for  the 
magnitude  and  rapidity  of  the  loans  made 
in  England,  above  thofe  made  in  France  ; 
even  in  the  moments  in  which  this  lafr. 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatefl  public  con- 
fidence :  and  this  circumftance  is  fo* 
much  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  whole 
of  the  fpecie  in  England,  including  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  which  are- 
as current  as  money,  fcarcely  amounted 
ten  years  ago,  to  a  fum  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  fpecie  now  circulating  in  France. 

The  caufe  of  this  furprifing  facility  of 
making  loans,  of  which  England  has  in 
the  lah:  war  given  examples  more  ftriking 
than  ever,  muft    not    be   fblely   attributed 

to 
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to  the    extent   of  the   public     confidence  ; 
I  am  convinced  that  with   the  fame  public 
credit,  that  kingdom  would  not  have  been 
able    to  make  theic    loans,  if  the  wonder- 
ful   activity  of     the    circulation   of  fpecie 
had  not  exifted  ;    or,  in    order  to  explain 
this  idea  more  diftinctly  ;  if  the  mom  y  paid 
into  the  royal   exchequer  in  confequence  of 
thefe   loans,   and   immediately    after   diftri- 
buted     among     the     various     departments 
charged  with  the  public  expences,  had  not 
quickly   returned    into  the  hands  of  monied 
men,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to  lend  it 
again  the  year  following  ;  now  the  rapidi- 
ty of  that  circulation  depends  upon  peculiar 
Cauies.     In    the    firfl  place,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly  owing    to   the    habitual    and    general 
life   made  of  paper  money,    which    caufes 
the   payments    to   be  made  throughout    all 
the   kingdom,  as  quickly  as  the  mails  can 
travel.     Secondly,  to   the  fmaller  extent  of 
Great   Britain.     Thirdly,  to    the    re-union 
in  London   of  almofr.   all  the  fpecie  ;    that 
dity  being   at   once  a    fea-port,  the  capital 
of  the    kingdom,  the  chief   trading-town, 
and    the    place   where    almofr.    all   the   ex- 
change operations  are  made.     Fourthly,  to 
S  2  the 
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the  cuftom  which  all  merchants,  and 
other  men  of  property  regularly  obferve, 
to  keep  little  or  no  money  in  their  houfes, 
but  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  bankers, 
who  receive  no  kind  of  falary  for  their 
trouble,  but  who  are  tacitly  allowed  to 
make  the  beft  of  the  money  they  have  in 
truft  ;  infomuch,  that  a  multiplicity  of 
fmall  fums  which  in  the  hands  of  other  in- 
dividuals would  bring  no  intereft,  forms 
a  fufficiently  confiderable  capital  for  thefe 
bankers,  to  enable  them  to  reap  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  immediate  employment 
of  it. 

In  fhorf,  this  rapidity  in  the  circulation 
depends  alio  very  effentially  on  a  continu- 
al and  unfhaken  confidence  in  the  public 
funds,  and  on  the  facility  with  which  they 
may,  to  the  prefent  hour,  be  immediately 
converted  into  money,  by  feveral  methods, 
all  of  which  are  tolerated  by  government,. 
as  being  fo  many  means  of  encouraging 
the  activity  of  this  fingular  branch  of  com- 
merce. 


I 
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Ir  appears  to  me,  that  thefe  are  the 
principal  circumftanccs  which  accelerate 
circulation,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  fo  ef- 
iential  to  the  frequency  of  public  loans.  If 
the  journal  of  that  circulation  could  be 
exactly  afcertained,  we  mould  perhaps  find, 
that  whilft  in  France,  the  produce  of  the 
loans  that  government  distributes  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  public  expences,  remains 
two  or  three  years  in  circulation,  before  it 
returns  into  the  hands  of  themonied  men, 
the  lame  return  is  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  courfe  of  one  year  ;  fo  that, 
under  that  iuppolifjon,  the  facility  of  mak- 
ing loans  in  England  ought  to  bear  almoft  a 
fimilar  proportion  to  that  which  would  be 
found,  in  a  country  where  the  produce  of 
the  loans  mould  be  wholly  deftined  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  public  debt. 

All  thefe  various  circumstances  caufe 
the  incrcafe  of  public  wealth  in  England, 
whether  that  increafe  proceeds  from  com* 
merce,  or  the  fortunes  accumulated  in  the 
Eaft.  Indies,  or  any  other  fource  ;  to  be 
fo  much  frefh  ftock  that 
S  3  will 
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will  foon  augment  the  fum   of  the  capital 
deflined  for  the  public  loans. 

Some  of  the  reafons  that  contribute  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  England, 
proceed  more  efpecially  from  its  fituation, 
the  form  of  its  government  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  country.  Now,  though  the 
adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  France, 
may, by  its  attention  increafe  the  rapidity 
of  circulation,  fo  important  to  the  flate, 
it  is  however,  liable  to  fome  difadvantages 
which  cannot  be  furmounted* 

Such  is,  for  example,  the  immenie  cir- 
cumference of  the  kingdom,  which  occafi- 
6ns  a  more  extenfive  difperfion  of  the 
money  procured  by  public  loans,  and 
afterwards  employed  in  various  neceflary 
expences  ;  fuch  is.  the  fituation  of  its  me- 
tropolis, which  prevents  its  becoming  the 
centre  of  an  extenfive  comerce  :  fuch  is 
likewife,  the  cuftom  we  adhere  to  in 
France,  of  keeping  our  own  money,  or  of 
depositing  it  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  who 
would  forfeit  their  characters  if  they  were 
not  to  prefervc  it  in  its  natural  flate  :  be- 
tides 
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fides,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent 
thole  who  make  thefe  depofits  from  being 
alarmed,  if  the  notaries  were  to  make  a 
profitable  ufe  of  the  funds  in  their  hands, 
and  it  would  be  really  dangerous  to  truft 
our  fortu  es  in  the  hands  of  private  ca~ 
fhicrs,  as  long  as  we  are  not  able  to 
find,  as  in  England,  individuals  worth 
millions  of  money,  intirely  devoted  to  that 
profeiiion  ;  and  this  mull  never  be  expect- 
ed in  a  country,  where  as  foon  as  a  man 
is  *poflefled  of  ten,  or  twelve  thoufand 
pounds,  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  en- 
nobling himfelf  and  his  pofbrity,  and  rif- 
ing  a  flep    higher  in  the  focial  order.*. 

Lastly,  the  laws  and  public  manners 
in  France,  forbid  in  the  commerce  of  the 
p'ublic  funds,  all  ftock-jobbing,  fictitious 
.bargains  ;  in  mort,  all  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  flock  exchange  in  London,  which  are 
only  tolerated  through  policy  in  England, 
becaufe  the  activity   of  that  (pedes  of  cir- 

*  The     difcotmting    bank  is    become    a    general 

'banking-hcufc,  but    hitherto  only    merchants     and 

tradelmcn  have  made  ufe  of  it  for  their  receipts,  and 
payments. 

S  4  eu- 
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culation  is  looked  on  as  favourable  to  the 
loans  ;  and  the  facility  of  borrowing  is 
deemed  the  principal  refource  of  the  ftate. 

All  thefe  various  circumftances,  fome 
of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  change,  and 
others  at  leaft  very  difficult,  will  always 
render  the  circulation  of  the  fpecie  in 
France,  much  flower  and  longer  in  its 
courfe  than  in  England.  Adminiflration 
muft  therefore  limit  its  endeavours  to  vi- 
vify and  accelerate  that  circulation  by 
prudent  and  moderate  methods,  analogous 
to  the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  and  the 
nature  of  its  government.  It  might,  for 
example,  fupprefs  or  lelTen  the  number 
of  offices  where  the  fpecie  is  always  ob- 
liged to  remain  for  a  (hort  fpace,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Receivers,  Paymafters,  Treafurers, 
&c.  The  multiplicity  of  Cafhiers  and 
Treafurers  of  the  King's  money  ferves 
only  to  difperfe  that  money  in  feverai 
places,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  hands  ; 
whilft  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
accumulated  in  the  royal  exchequer,  for 
the  fame  reafons  that  I  have  given  to 
demonftrate  the  advantage  that  refults  from 

the 
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the  re-union   of  the  money  of  individuals, 
in  the  hands  of  Englifh  bankers. 

Administration  ought  alio  to  caufe 
the  times  of  payment  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer, to  anfwer  to  the  time  of  col- 
lection, that  the  money  may  not  be  a  mo- 
ment in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  :  it  muft 
likewife  take  care  to  apply  the  collections 
of  each  generality  to  the  expences  incurred 
in  thefe  provinces,  inftead  of  negotiating 
refcriptions  on  thefe  provinces,  in  advance, 
from  circumftances  of  embarrarTmcnt,  a 
reftrrctiott  will  by  that  method  be  laid  on 
the  tranfport  of  money  from  the  country 
to  the  metropolis,  and  from  the  metro- 
polis to  the  country.  The  minifter  of 
the  finances  may  alfo  hinder  the  ftagnation 
in  the  royal  exchequer,  of  thofe  funds  not 
immediately  wanted,  by  deftining  them  in 
the  mean  time,  to  difcounting  operations 
favourable  to  circulation. 

It   would   likewife    be    advantageous  to 

encourage  and  fupport  the  eftabliihment  of 

difcounting  bank,  that  merchants  being 

ai- 
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âfl'ured  of  finding  money  at  all  times  for 
their  bills,  may  be  releafed  from  continu- 
ally keeping  a  quantity  of  fpecie  at  home, 
to  guard  againft  events  ;  and  alio  that  the 
notes  of  that  bank  being  received  in  pay- 
ment, lefs  fpecie  might  be  daily  employed 
{n  thofe  payments,  and  the  fum  of  money 
applicable  to  ufeful  enterprises  be  thereby 
augmented. 

Neither  .would  it  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, to  promote  the  coinage  of  filver 
fpecie  rather  than  that  of  gold  ;  becaufe 
the  latter  encourages  the  fpirit  of  accu- 
mulation, being  eafier  to  conceal  :  the  truth 
of  this  affertion  cannot  be  doubted,  when 
we  fee  the  extreme  fcarcity  of  gold  coin 
in  France,  whilft  from  the  calculations 
made  at  the  mints,  we  may  pre  fume  that 
it  amounts  to  above  eight  hundred  millions 
of  livres. 

If  loans  for  a  determined  fpace  of  time 
and  on  obligatory  bonds  were  rendered 
fufceptible  of  interest,  that  would  be  an- 
other means  to  promote  the  activity  of 
circulation;    all    (hackles   impofed  on  the 

vari- 
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.Varions  arrangements  fuitable  to  the  con- 
venience of  each  individual,  are  fo  many 
delays  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
of  money  :  for  we  are  apt  to  leave  our 
money  in  a  longer  ftate  of  ftagnation  when 
we  do  not  eaiily  find  means  to  lay  it 
out,  in  the  manner  that  beft  iuits  our 
fpeculations,  or  the  difpofition  of  our  af- 
fairs. Such  a  legiflation  would  befides  be 
very  conformable  to  ftïicl  juftice  :  for  the 
rate  of  intereft  is  only  the  r.-prefentation 
of  the  profit  made  by  the  borrower,  by 
ufing  the  capital  of  the  lender  :  now, 
whether  this  profit  be  limited  to  a  fhort 
number  of  years,  or  tjie  time  of  the  loau 
he  indefinite,  the  indemnification  given  for 
that  profit  is  not  lefs  lawful,  and  the  fpirit 
of  the  contract  ftill  remains  the  fame. 

There  are  {fill  other  difpofitions  proper 
to  accelerate  circulation  ;  but  as  their  im- 
portance is  not  lb  great,  I  fhall  not  ex- 
tend thefe  reflections  any  farther.  I  mall 
only  obferve,  that  farmers  and  proprietors 
of  fmall  landed  eflates,  pofleffing  individ- 
ually little  fums  of  money  that  never 
produce  any  intereft,  and  which  neverthe- 
*  Ufa 
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lefs     would    form  collectively,   a    confider_ 
able    capital,  it  might   be  profitable  to  pre?- 
fent   them  with   an   cafy  method   of   mak- 
ing a    certain   profit     on    that    money  :     1 
had  in   confequence  conceived,  that  at    the 
conclufion  of  the  war,     and  upon    occafi- 
ons  where   the    provinces  of  the  fiâtes,  and 
the  provincial  alfemblies   might  have  fonie 
ufeful  work  in   view,  it  might    be   proper 
to    engage   them    to  make  a   trial  of  a  loan 
calculated   to   attain  by  imperceptible  fleps, 
the    political  view  I    have    juft    indicated. 
This    loan  was    to  have   been   paid   for  in 
bills  payable  to  the  bearer,  thefe  bills  were 
to    be    for    very    fmall  fums,     from    two 
hundred,   to   five  hundred   livres,    and   the 
intereft  was    to    be  paid   only,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  each  province.     I  mould  not  wonder 
in  cafe  thefe   bills   were  to  become  a  pro- 
vincial paper  in   univerfal   eftimation,  that 
a    certain  circulation  of  money  mould  take 
place  among  that  clafs   of    citizens,    who 
generally    bury   under  ground,     the    little 
favings  they  make. 

Lastly,  that   which   excites   above  alj 
things,   a  rapidity  of   circulation,  is  public 
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confidence,  becaufe  that  confidence  pre- 
vents the  lenders  from  being  in  that  ftate 
of  uncertainty,  on  which  depends  the  long- 
er, or  ihorter  ftagnation  of  money.  Thus 
in  proportion  as  the  adminiiiration  of  the 
finances  augments  the  public  confidence, 
it  aceelerates  circulation  ;  and  by  acceler- 
ating circulation,  it  multiplies  and  revives 
the  means  of  the  lenders  :  thus  it  is,  that 
there  exifls  between  public  credit,  and  the 
rapidity  of  circulation  of  ipecie,  a  fort  of 
action  and  re-aclion  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  circulation 
of  money  may  undoubtedly  be  confidered 
under  various  points  of  view  :  but  I  mufr. 
not  quit  this  iubject  without  returning 
again,  to  a  reflection  which  it  will  always 
he  my  delight  to  attend  to  :  and  it  is,  that 
a  difcreet  management  of  the  interefts  of 
the  nation  is,  even  on  this  occafion,  con- 
nected with  political  views.  I  fhall  there- 
fore obferve,  that  moderation  in  the  taxes 
promotes  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  in- 
r--r.it.  :  in  fact,  as  I  have  already  demonilra- 
tedj  if  the  fpecic  circulating  in  a  country 
^  may 
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may  bè  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof 
one  ferves  only  to  go  to  market  with,  and 
the  other  being  in  fhe  hands  of  monied 
men  is  employed  in  diverfe  operations  that 
produce  an  intéfeft,  or  fome  kind  of  pro- 
fit ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  price  of  the  rieceffaries  of  lifej 
is  not  raifed  by  the  taxes  ;  in  the  fame 
proportion,  a  lefs  quantity  of  money  will 
be'  neceffary  for  the  habitual  expenCes  ; 
and  then,  from  a  very  natural  confe- 
quencè,  that  part  of  the  fpecie  which  is 
deftined  to  be  laid  out  in  loans  of  every 
fort,  will  become  more  confiderable  ;  and 
that  part  alone  contributes,  by  its  abundance, 
to  the   lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft. 

I  must  again  mention,  the  meafure  of 
making  public  the  ftate  of  the  finances, 
as  one  of  the  moft.  powerful  means  of 
flrengthening  public  credit  :  I  fet  the  ex- 
ample, from  whence  there  refulted  very  great 
advantages;  but  as  I  have  already  had  oe- 
cafion  to  dwell  on  this  fubjecl,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  this  work,  I  mail  not  en- 
large any  farther  on  an  idea  whofe  im- 
portance   and  fimplicity    are  equally    felt. 

Let 
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Let  ns  only  examine  by  what  manner 
Great  Britain  fupported  its  public  credit 
in  the  midft  of  the  mod  alarming  cir- 
cum  trances  :  let  us  examine  by  what  fuc- 
cours  -it  is  able  to  raife,  as  it  were,  a 
weight  above  its  natural  ftrength  ;  and  w  ; 
fhall  find  that  it  is  indebted  for  lbme  of  thefe 
advantages  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  that  exiirs  between  its  revenue 
and  its  expences,  and  to  the  notoriety  of 
all  its  operations  of  government  :  it  is 
that  notoriety  which  puts  a  Hop  to  the  in- 
ordinate fallies  of  ignorance,  and  ill- 
founded  anxietv;  which  (hews  the  remedy- 
to  be  equal  to  the  difeafe,  and  continu  al- 
ly exhibits  the  extent  of  the  obftacles, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  reiources. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  paying  off 
part  of  the  public  debt,  greatly  contributes 
to  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  intereft, 
provided  an  equal  lum  be  not  borrowed 
at   the  famé  time  ;  as   I   have   ai  ready 

obfehrèd,  the  meafure  of  thefe  r  "  '  urfe- 
ments  mull  be  determined  with  prudence, 
and  it  never  ought  to  be  forgotten',  that 
they  are   made  with  the  taxes   paid  by  the 

people 
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people,  and  that  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  fovereign,  to  alleviate  their  bur- 
dens. 

I  have  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the 
general  means  of  adminiftration  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  France,  to  main- 
tain or  retrieve  public  credit  :  but  there  is 
alfo  a  line  of  conduct  which  if  adopted 
by  the  minifter  of  the  finances,  will  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  after  a  ftated  fpace  of 
time  :  this  conduct  is-  often  filently  dif- 
played  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  applicable  to 
numberlefs  particulars  that  are  all  import- 
ant. The  adminiftration  of  the  finances 
requires  a  continual  prudence,  attention, 
and  difcernment,  which  often  pafTes  un- 
noticed, and  the  merit  of  which  is  not 
known  until  a  different  adminiftration  fuc- 
ceeds,  and,  as  it  were,  roufes  us  from  our 
lethargic  indifference. 

It  does  not  fuffice,  in  matters  of  ad- 
miniftration, to  do  well  :  errors  muft  like- 
wife  be  avoided  :  we  run  the  rifk  of  com- 
mitting them  every  inftant  :  it  even  hap- 
pens very  often,  that  a   firft  error  induces 

us 
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ns  into  others,  fo  eafy  is  the  chniii  to  he 
formed  :  and  fo  watchful  is  private  inter- 
est over  the  fervants  of  the  public,  to 
lead  them  all: raj,  in  order  to  reap  ibme 
advantages  from  their  miilakes. 

And  yet  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ininif- 
ter  who  defires  to  preferve  public  credit, 
and  to  have  ah  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  :  for  even  the  calmnefs  of  his  difcourfe, 
and  the  equality  of  his  addrefs,  will  by  de- 
grees have  fome  effect  on  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  He  muff  avoid  appearing 
over  anxious,  ormfhly  confident:  he  ought 
to  prepare  all  his  arrangements  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  enabled  to  depend  con- 
tinually on  truth  :  then  he  may  give  him- 
felf  lip  to  his  natural  emotions,  or  at  leaf}, 
forbear  being  fo  very  watchful  over  his 
own  actions  :  then    he  no  longer   needs  to 

o 

reflect  before  he  delivers  his  fentiments  ; 
and  he  is  exempt  from  the  laborious  at- 
tention of  continually  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate his  converfation  with  his  political 
opinions  ;  the  art  of  which  conciliation  is  Co 
Vol.  JII.  T  very 
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very    fatiguing    to    underfbnd,  and   fo  dif- 
ficult to  adhere  to. 


A  minister  has  gone  a  very  great 
length,  when  he  is  arrived  at  that  period, 
when  the  public  begin  to  look  on  his  words, 
as  the  faithful  fymbols  of  his  thoughts 
and  he  has  defeated  a  very  dangerous 
enemy,  when  by  means  of  an  exact 
circumfpection  both  in  what  he  does,  and 
what  he  fays,  he  prevents  imagination 
from   exercifing  its  vagaries  againfthim. 

Vain  boafHng  in  public  affairs  has  a  fi- 
milar  effect,  to  that  produced  by  extrava- 
gant ideas,  or  an  inordinate  ufe  of  fuperla- 
tives  in  our  ftyle,  which  is  almoft  al- 
ways the  very  reverfe  to  that  which  the 
orator  wifhed  to  promote  ;  for  when  that 
is  the  cafe,  the  auditors  difpleafed  with 
his  endeavours  to  force  upon  them  a  con- 
viction of  more  than  what  they  really 
were  prepared  to  receive  favourably,  lofe 
their  patience,  and  will  not  even  allow  to 
truth  what  it  has  a  right  to  demand. 
In  the  fame  manner,  thofe  who  are  in  an 
active  line,  thofe  who  write  on  any  fubjed 

what- 
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whatever,  in  fhort,  all  thofe  who  defire  to 
influence  opinions,  or  to  perfuade,  cannot 
too  much  reflect  on  the  power  of  imagin- 
ation, nor  attend  too  carefully  to  the  pro- 
perefl  means  of  captivating  it,  or  of  form- 
ing a  flricl  alliance  with  it. 

It  may  likewife  be  faid  with  reafon,  that 
all  honelt  and  prudent  operations  in  matters 
of  adminiftration,  however  foreign  they 
may  be  to  the  affairs  of  finance,  have  an 
influence  on  public  credit  :  the  nation  likes 
to  fee  whatever  is  an  indication  of  zeal 
and  of  attentivenefs  to  the  public  con- 
cerns :  by  that  favourable  impreflion  it  is 
dilpofed  to  confidence  ;  it  becomes  per- 
iuaded  that  it  is  under  the  care  of  a 
good  wratchman,  and  every  lpecies  of  dis- 
content grows  calmer,  and  weaker  every 
day.  Perhaps  public  opinion  is  like  the 
fentiments  of  the  foul,  which  often  owe 
their  origin  and  progrefs  much  lefs  to  noble 
actions,  and  generous  facritkvs,  than  to 
thofe  habitual  attentions  and  unprepared 
emotions  that  feem  rather  to  belong  to 
inclination,  and  the  inipiration  of  nature. 
J;i  the  fame  manner,  confidence  in  a  mi- 
T  2  nifter 
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nifter  arrives  by  degrees,  and  it  acquires 
as  much  ftrength,  from  a  feries  of  actions 
without  oftentation,  and  a  line  of  conduct 
the  particulars  of  which  bear  a  relation 
to  each  other,  and  feem  to  be  connected 
by  the  fame  fpirit,  as  from  the  arrange- 
ments, and  general  laws,  that  are  the  re  fuit 
of  reflection. 

There  is  likewife  another  very  imporant 
truth,  which  deferves  notice  ;  if  the  aclions 
of  one  man  in  a  high  (ration  gain  him  reput- 
ation, another  man  may  fometimes  perfon- 
ally  give  reputation  to  his  aclions  ;  for  there 
are  very  few  public  arrangements,  and  more 
efpecially,  in  the  ad  mini  oration  of  the  fin- 
ances, that  may  not  be  feen  under  different 
points  of  view,  and  it  happens  very  often  * 
that  they  are  approved  of  or  cenfured,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  we  have  of  the  mini- 
fter  to  whom  they  owe  their  origin. 

Lastly,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  fay  it,  the  moral  character  of  the 
Sovereign  has  the  greater!:  influence  over 
public  credit  :  the  idea  formed  of  his  probity, 
of  his  love  of  order,  of  his  perfonal  difguft 

to 
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fopcrfluons  expences,  and  inconfiderable 
prodigalities,  becomes  a  valuable  opinion, 
which  at  all  times  féconds  the  public  con- 
fidence :  thofe  minifters  who  are  recom- 
mendable  by  their  conduct,  are  fo  much  the 
more  dear  to  the  nation,  as  they  recall  to 
mind  the  virtues  of  the  Sovereign  :  and 
thofe  whofe  administration  is  found  fault 
with,  at  leafl  do  not  deftroy  the  hopes  of  a 
fetter. 


T  3  CHAR 
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C  H  A  P.     XXII, 


ON  THE  GENERAL  ESTABLISHMENT  FORM- 
ED AT  PARIS,  INSTEAD  OF  PAWN-BRO- 
KERS, AND  COMMONLY  CALLED,  MONT- 
DE-PIETE. 


USURY  bears  no  refemblance  what- 
ever to  the  ordinary  tranfaclions  of 
fociety,  in  which  both  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers being  equal  in  number,  and  hav- 
ing fimilar  concerns,  treat  together  about 
the  price  of  money,  and  are  indiftinclly 
fubje&ed  to  the  effects  of  thofe  univerfal 
confiderations,  which  determine  the  rate  of 
intereft. 

Usury  is  never  applied  but    to  peculiar 
fituations  ;  it  is  an  abufeof  ftrength  againfl 

weak- 
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weaknefs  :  it  is  a  fway  exercifcd  by  ava- 
rice and  cupidity,  over  a  clais  of  men, 
whom  the  delirium  of  the  parlions  deprive 
of  the  means  of  defending  themfelves  ;  it 
is  a  fnare  laid  againft  youth,  gamblers, 
and  all  thole  who  being  governed  by  the 
prefent  moment,  are  totally  regardlefs  of  the 
future  :  fo  that  in  like  manner  as  minors, 
or  idiots  are  not  allowed  to  enter  into  any 
legal  contracts,  u furious  bargains  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  prohibited,  becaufe  thefe  agree- 
ments almoft  always  indicate  that  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  incapacitated  either 
by  his  blindnefs,  or  by  the  derangement  of 
his  affairs.  It  would  be  therefore  entirely 
repugnant  to  found  morals,  to  tolerate  in 
civilized  focieties,  thofe  hard-hearted  and 
defpicable  men,  who  fecretly  lie  in  wait 
for  the  victims  that  imprudence,  or  bad 
conducl:  may  bring  to  their  alf ars. 

Hut  neither  the  laws  again  ft  u  fury,  nor 
the  punifhments  inflicted  on  thofe  who  were 
found  guilty  of  it,  were  fufficient  to  ftop 
its  progrefs  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  be  any  longer  blind  to  the  in* 
furmountable  obftacles  which  oppoied  a  re- 
T  4  form. 
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formation  ;  for  in  proportion  as  adminis- 
tration became  more  vigilant,  the  ufurers 
increaied  their  precautions  to  conceal  their 
criminal  traffic,  under  forms  to  appearance 
legal.  It  was  then  become  neceffary  to 
oppofe  a  new  fpecies  of  impediment  to 
this  depravity  ;  and  the  infHtution  of  the 
Mount  of  Piety,  determined  on  in  the 
month  of  December  1777,  feemed  to  be 
actually  pointed  out  by  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  :  this  eflablifhment  undoubt- 
edly has  its  inconveniencies  ;  but  the  ob- 
fcure  negotiations,  the  fources  of  which  it 
has  dried  up,  occafioned  abufes  of  much 
greater  confequence. 

The  conditions  of  the  loans  made  upon 
pledges  by  the  Mount  of  Piety,  are  near- 
ly equivalent  to  an  intereft  of  ten  per  cent. 
per  annum  ;  I  own,  this  is  a  coniiderable 
Sacrifice  for  the  borrowers  :  and  yet,  if  the 
certainty  and  facility  of  fuch  a  refource 
has  freed  them  from  the  tyranny  of  uf- 
urers, who  not  only  required  from  twenty, 
to  thirty  per  cent,  but  alfo  taught  youth 
the  art  of  concealing  their  want  of  conduct  ; 
the  Mount  of  Piety  confidered   under  that 

*     view 
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view  has  produced  the  greateft  advan- 
tages. It  fometimes  becomes  a  matter  of 
obligation  to  enter  into  terms  with  the 
errors  and  pafïïons  of  men  :  and  that  in- 
ftitution  which  might  be  liable  to  criticifm, 
if  its  effects  were  confidered  apart,  muft  be 
judged  of  in  a  different  manner,  when  we 
examine  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
inconveniences  which  the  fame  eftablifh- 
ment  has  prevented. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  why  was  not  the 
Mount  of  Piety  compelled  to  make  advances 
at  a  more  moderate  intereft  ;  this  objection  is 
eafily  removed:  it  was  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
the  number  of  perfons  who  would  have  had 
recourfe  to  thefe  facilities,  would  not  have 
been  any  longer  proportioned  to  the  meafure 
of  the  refources  that  could  be  fpared  for  this 
eftablifhment.  With  limited  means,  an 
indefinite  end  muft  not  be  had  in  view  : 
immenfe  capitals  would  be  requifite  to  lend 
money  on  pledges  in  Paris,  if  the  condi- 
tions of  thefe  loans  were  to  be  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  the  common  rate  of  intereft:  the 
Mount  of  Piety  was  not  deftined  for  an  un- 
dertaking of  that  extent  ;  it  was  only  in- 
tended 
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tended  to  provide  through  its  channel» 
againft  thofe  unforefeen  and  urgent  exigen- 
cies which  obliged  men  to  have  recourfe  to 
burdenfome  expedients,  fufceptible  of  an 
infinity  of  abufes.  After  all,  the  charges  of 
fo  vaft  and  complicated  a  management  as 
that  of  the  mount  of  Piety,  are  necefTarily 
very  confiderable  ;  fo  that  although  the  fum 
of  the  advances  made  by  that  eftablifhment 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  amounts  at  pre- 
fent  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  the 
profit  over  and  above  the  intereft  of  the  ca- 
pital, does  not  rife  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  livres.  This  profit  devolves  to  the 
general  hofpital,  which  arrangement  ftill 
leflens  the  inconveniences  attached  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Mount  of  Piety. 

I  do  not  however  believe  it  would  be 
proper  to  form  fuch  eftablifhments  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  fuch  precau- 
tions ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  mitiga- 
tion of  abufes  that  cannot  be  prevented  ; 
butin  all  places,  where  the  jurifdiet-ion  of 
the  police  is  not  too  extenfive,  it  is  an  eafy 
matter  to  deftroy  the  profeffion  of  ufurers, 
or  at  leaft  to  reftrain  their  trafiick  within 

known 
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known  limits.  It  is  alfo  in  the  hurry  and 
luxury  of  a  great  metropolis  only,  that  the 
depravity  of  morals  enforces  fome  indul- 
gences, and  a  kind  of  confederacy  with 
thole  vices,  it  is  impofhble  to  eradicate: 
elfewhere  the  remedy  would  only  flart  the 
idea  of  the  diieafe  ;  and  by  wifhing  to  pre- 
vent the  inconveniences  of  a  diforder  ftill 
in  its  infancy,  perhaps  a  dangerous  exten- 
(ion  might  be  given  to  it  :  men,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  general  adminiftration,  are  but 
children,  and  the  principles  of  a  prudent 
education  often  leem  to  be  applicable  to 
the  relation  that  exifh  between  the  fove- 
reign,  and  the  fubjects  under  his  guar- 
dian care. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXÏÏL 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    LIFE    ANNUITIES. 


T  OANS  made  upon  life-annuities  can- 
not be  rationally  approved,  nor  yet 
blamed,  without  examining  at  the  fame 
time,  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  and  the 
power  of  government  to  levy  money  by 
any  other  method.  The  neceffity  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  refources  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  which  are  known,  muft  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  calamities  attending  war  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  calm  of  peace,  that  go- 
vernment mould  put  itfelf  in  the  moil  pro- 
per fituation  to  be  lefs  fubjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  circumflances. 

Bonds 
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Bonds  for   perpetual    annuities   on   the 

town  houle  of  Paris,  receiving  four  per 
cent,  intereft,  fold  for  only  fixty  per  cent. 
before  the  preparations  for  the  Ian1  war  ; 
thus,  monied  men  could  place  their  capi- 
tals at  the  rate  of  fix  and  two-thirds  per 
cent,  befides  acquiring  ftock  for  a  thouiand 
livres,  by  difburfing  only  fix  hundred. 
Jt  will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  if  in  times 
of  peace,  money  could  be  laid  out  on  fuch 
profitable  terms,  it  was  impofflble  to  raife 
coniîderable  capitals,  in  the  midll:  of  war, 
by  borrowing  only  on  annuities  either  per- 
petual, or  to  be  paid  off  at  a  very  diftant 
time  :  unlefs  government  had  confented  to 
conditions,  the  extravagance  of  which 
would  loon  have  annihilated  all  public  cre- 
dit. However,  I  found  means  to  procure 
confiderable  fums  for  the  King,  at  five 
and  fix  per  cent,  intereft.  ;  but  it  was 
by  making  nfe  of  the  mediation  of  the 
ftates,  the  towns,  the  clergy,  and  other 
bodies,  that  enjoy  a  credit  peculiar  to 
the  mid  vc;-,,  it  was  likewife  by  increasing 
the  public  confidence  in  temporary  I< 
andfupplying  by  the  lefs,  or  more  attract- 
ing chances   of  lotteries,  what  I  wanted  to 
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on  the  rate  of  intereft.  But  all  thefe  plans 
being  infufficient,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  loans  on  life  annuities  :  they 
were  granted  under  my  miniftry,  and  in 
the  midfl  of  war  ;  in  the  nrft  place  at 
nine  per  cent,  on  one  life,  then  at  ten,  and 
at  nine  again,  after  the  publication  of  the 
account  given  to  the  King.  Loans  had 
never  been  made  in  France  at  a  lower  rate 
of  intereft,  even  in  times  of  peace  :  and  go* 
vernmcnt  ought  certainly  to  confider  it 
as  very  important  not  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
viate from  the  ufual  proportion,  fince  by 
that  method,  the  public  confidence  was 
fupported.  The  refource  of  life  annuities, 
procured  alfo  another  advantage,  namely, 
government  was  releafed  from  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  multiplying  thofe  bonds  which  are 
liable  to  a  daily  fale  :  and  that  kind  of 
flock  being  every  day  to  be  found  on  the 
exchange,  becomes  the  thermometer  of 
public  credit:  thus,  at  times,  in  which  it 
is  neceflary  to  re-eftablifh  the  public  con- 
fidence, and  in  which  it  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  againft  the  anxieties  infpired  by  war,  we 
muif.  carefully  avoid  expoling  in  any  man- 
ner, the  opinions   of   the  lenders,    to  the 

chance 
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chance  of    the   variations   that    neceflarily 
happen    in   the   price   of   negotiable   fto 
when  its  quantity  is  too  great.     How. 
as  it   is   not   the  lefs  true,   that   life  annui- 
ties, whether  confidered  as  probabl      ilcu- 

lations   on   the   ordinary  courfe  of   hui 

life,  or  regarded  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
are  liable  to  certain  inconveniences,  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  peaceful  times,  were 
to  be  employed  in  fuch  a  prudent  manner, 
that  on  the  unhappy  renewal  of  war,  great 
fums  might  be  raifed  by  the  fole  method  of 
borrowing  on  perpetual,  or  reimburfable 
annuities.  This  is  in  fact,  the  end  that 
ought  to  be  had  in  view  :  but  if  we  were 
to  fix  our  attention  folely  on  what  is  paft, 
it  would  be  right  to  confider,  that  it  was  at 
leaft  very  fortunate,  to  have  provided  for 
the  immenfe  charges  of  the  laft  war,  at  a 
period,  when  even  in  time  of  peace,  monied 
men  could  find  means  to  lay  out  their  pro- 
perty  in  a  flock  that  yielded  them  an  inter 
red;  of  Jix  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  in  perpe- 
tual annuities. 

I  must  likewife  obferve,  that  life-annui- 
ties are  become  more  expenfive  to  the  King, 
5  fince 
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fince  they  are  no  longer  fought  for,  only  as 
a  means  of  increafmg  our  revenue  during 
our  lives,    or    that    of  our    children,    but 
are  alio  become  aiï    object    of  fpeculation. 
This  new  cuffom  was  firft  introduced    at 
Geneva,  and  the  example  was  followed  in 
fome   other  places  :    they  make  choice  of 
thirty  children  about  feven   years  old  ;    at 
which"  age    there  is  the  greateft  probability 
of  a  long  life;  they  take  care  not  to  receive 
into  that  number,  thofe  whofe  health  is  in 
the  leafl  precarious,  or   who  have  not  got 
over   the  dangers  of  the  fmall-pox  :    they 
are  even  {0  careful  as  to  give  the  preference 
to  that  fex,  whofe  fedate  life  feems    to   be 
expofed  to  fewer  unforefeen   accidents;  in 
fhort,    they    adopt    all  the    neceffary    pre- 
cautions to  affure  the  long  exiftence  of  thefe 
thirty  individuals  :   then  monied  men  lend 
whatever  fum  they  pleafe  on  each  life,  and 
as  thefe  annuities  are  transferable,  it  will 
eafily  be  conceived  they  find  every  kind  of 
encouragement  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  fpecu- 
lation s.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  allow  a  different  rate 
of  intereft,  according  to  the  various  ages  of 
the  annuitants,  or  to  determine  the  fum  to 

be 
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be  placed  on  each  life  :  but  fuch  conftraints 
can  only  be  laid,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  public  credit,  and  the  meafure  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  ;  it  is  then,  by  a  wife 
and  prudent  conduct,  much  anterior  to  the 
time,  when  loans  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  that  government  may  acquire  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  reftrain  the  demands  of  the 
lenders  within  juft  bounds,  and  to  defeat 
their  cunning. 


Vol.  III.  U  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XXIV. 


OF    PATRIOTIC    ASSISTANCE. 

A  FTER  enlarging  upon  the  various 
means  of  retrieving,  or  fupporting 
public  credit,  it  is  perhaps  incumbent  on 
me,  in  order  to  complete  rny  tafk,  to  hazard 
an  idea  on  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  thofe 
calamitous  moments,  in  which  public  con- 
fidence is  at  a  ftand,  the  lupportable  taxes 
no  longer  capable  of  fupplying  the  exigencies 
a  iingle  campaign,  and  yet  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate,  and  the  honour  of  the  fovereign 
require  the  continuance  of  war.  We  can- 
not conlider  the  offer  of  borrowing  on  the 
King's  account,  fometimes  made  by  the 
principal  towns,  or  various  corporate  bodies, 
as  an  important  refource,  nor  even  as  a 
proof  of  patriotifm  :  for  fuch  facilities  may 
at  all  times  be  depended  upon,  whenever 
government  mail  think  proper  to  have    re- 

courfe 
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courfe  to  them  :  however,  I  m uft  add,  that 
if  thefe  loans  are  attended  with  an  augmen- 
tation of  taxes,  the  principal  municipal 
officers  are  to  be  commended  tor  their  i'ub- 
miflion  ;  but  when  they  are  the  firft  to  offer 
fuch  arrangements,  then  we  cannot  forbear 
obferving,  that  they  alone  take  the  merit  of 
ofneioufnefs  with  government,  whilft  the 
burden  of  the  new  taxes  is  fupported  by  the 
people,  who  have  not  made  them  their  com- 
miffioners  ;  and  one  ought  never  to  offer,  or 
receive  thanks  for  other  people's  property. 
The  financial  companies  alio  fometimes  take 
the  hints  given  them,  and  value  themfelves 
on  the  gift  or  advance  made  of  one,  or  two 
millions,  under  pretence  of  national  zeal  ; 
but  it  iseaiy  to  perceive  they  are  determined 
thereto  by  a  political  calculation;  and  fuch 
facrifices  on  their  part  have  often  given 
birth  to  favours,  or  very  burdenfome  indem- 
nifications from  government  :  it  is  there- 
fore never  proper  to  treat  in  that  manner, 
with  thefe  companies,  nor  indeed  with 
any  individual;  and  on  this  occafion  I  am 
induced  to  quote  the  laying  of  an  old  Per- 
sian Vizier,  to  whom  prefents'were  brought, 
and  laid  before  him  :  Though  thou  expofeth 
U  2  tha 
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that  which  thou  offer eth  unto  me,  it  cannot  con- 
ceal that  which  thou  requ'ir  eth  from  me. 

Neither  are  fimple  gifts  from  individuals 
a  rational  refource  ',  an  attempt  was  made  to 
excite  them  towards  the  clofe  of  the  war,  and 
a  fubfcription  that  was  opened  in  the  capital 
amounted,  I  believe,  to  two,  or  three  thou- 
iand  louis  d'ors,  which  government  pru- 
dently refufed  to  accept.  It  appears  then 
to  me,  that  a  quite  different  method  of 
having  recourfe  to  the  effects  of  patriotifm 
ought  to  be  adopted,  when  the  difpofition 
of  men's  minds  warrant  its  adoption,  and 
when  the  low  flateof  public  credit  flops  the 
courfe  of  ordinary  means.  Giving  therefore 
a  free  fcope  to  my  imagination  on  this  ob- 
ject, it  appeared  to  me  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  moil  of  the  national  zeal,  and  to 
eilablilh  it  in  all  its  fpiendour,  recourfe  might 
he  had  to  a  loan  of  a  new  fort,  indeed,  but 
the  fuccefs  of  which  might  perhaps  be  very 
great.  This  loan  which  mould  defer ve  the 
name  of  patriotic  loan,  ought  to  receive  an  in- 
terest, of  five  per  cent,  whatever  might  be  the 
price  of  the  public  funds.  The  nation  ought 
to  be  invited  to  fubferibe  to  it,  not  under  a 

view 
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view  of  fpeculatioii,  but  rather  through    a 
fentiment  of  public  lpirit:   the  payment  of 
the   intereft   ought  to  be  m  oft  carefully  fe- 
cured,  and  the   time   of  reimburfèmènt  in- 
dicated :  the  difficulties  of  the  preient  mo- 
ment   ought   more    efpecially  to    be   made 
known,   but   neverthclefs,   the  irate  of    the 
finances  mould  be   reprelented  in   a  favour- 
able light  ;    in  fliort,  it  might   be  demon- 
ftrated,   that  in  certain  critical  iituations,  all 
thofe  whole  fortune  is  in  any  reipect,'  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  ftate,  are  peculiarly 
intcreftcd  in  the    prevention  of  public  dif- 
treis.     It  might  alio,  be  proper  always   to 
Jet  the  lenders  derive  fome    merit,     or  ho- 
nour from  their  zeal;   and    this    might    be 
effected,    without  oppoling   the  inclination 
of  the  public  for  bonds  payable  to   bearer  ; 
by   inferring  in  the  negotiable   notes,    the 
name  of  the   perfon  who  mould    have  fub- 
fcribed   the    lum     mentioned    therein.      It 
would  alio  be  right,  to  divide  thele  notes  into 
whatever  fmall  iums  ihould  be  required,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  zeal  of 
the  nation  ;  and  government  would  do  well  to 
eftablifli  receiving-offices  in  the  chief  towns 
pf  each    province,    that   the   various    inha- 
U  3  bitants 
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bitants  of  the  kingdom  might  fhare  in  this 
negotiation.  Yet  after  all  this  exertion  we 
may  plainly  perceive,  that  the  national  zeal 
would  not  confift  in  gratuitous  gifts,  but 
in  a  loan  at  a  moderate  rate  of  intereft.  ;  and 
as  even  that  moderation  of  intereft,  as  well  as 
theend  and  nature  of  the  loan,  would  increafe 
the  public  confidence,  I  am  led  to  think, 
that  fuch  an  arrangement  would  meet  with 
very  great  fuccefs,  under  an  adminiftration 
both  loved  and  efteemed:  but  I  own  likewife, 
that  the  fame  experiment  would  be  irra- 
tional, dangerous,  and  perhaps  abfurd,  if 
the  temper  of  the  nation  was  differently 
difpofed. 

However,  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  loan 
might  not  be  limited  to  that  period  alone, 
when  the  nation  mould  be  animated  by  a 
fentiment  of  love  and  confidence  in  admini- 
ftration, I  believe  the  fame  idea  might  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  thofe  calamitous  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, imminent  dangers,  and  other  general 
misfortunes  mould  unite  every  opinion,  and 
every  interefl:  in  the  formation  of  one  uni- 
verfal  public  fpirit. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  when  towards  the  latter  end  of 
ins  reign,  Lewis  XIV.  faw  his  kingdom  in 
the  utmoft  danger  ;  when  his  haughty  foes 
dared  to  dictate  the  raoft  dif  "graceful  con- 
ditions, as  the  price  of  the  peace  he  de- 
manded ;  in  fhort,  when  that  great  monarch 
juftly  irritated,  was  preparing  to  march  in 
perion  at  the  head  of  his  nohility;  if  at 
that  moment,  he  had  opened  a  national  and 
patriotic  loan  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  an  indifpenfably  neceflary  campaign,  I 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but,  in  fpiteofthe 
diforder  and  diffidence  of  thofe  times,  the 
French  nation  inipired  with  a  generous  emo- 
tion, would  have  emulated  each  other,  in  fub- 
fcribing  to  that  loan,  and  the  more  io,  as  the 
ibvereign  might  have  joined  to  the  motives  of 
attachment  for  his  perion  and  of  intereft  for 
his  glory,  all  the  encouragements  that  de- 
pend on  the  defire  of  diftincYion,  and  of 
praife  :  and  which  are  fo  powerful  when 
the  fovèreign  chufes  to  fet  them  in  motion. 
He  would  have  ddircd  daily  to  view  the  lift 
of  the  lenders;  he  would  perhaps  have  or- 
dered the  regihV r  or"  rh:it  loan  to  be  deposited 
•.  the  Louvre,  to  ferVe  as  a 
U  -i-  precious 
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precious  monument  of  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple; and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  in- 
cited his  fucceflbrs  to  protect  fuch  creditors 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  (hewing  them, 
what  honour  and  good  policy  dictated  to 
them.  In  mort,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  re- 
prefent  to  ourfelves  the  affecting  language 
that  might  have  been  ufed  in  fuch  circum- 
stances, by  a  fovereign,  who  joined  to  the 
auguft  fplendour  of  his  throne,  and  perfon, 
the  intereft  and  refpect  infpired  by  his  mis- 
fortunes, his  old  age,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  grandeur  :  laftly,  if  in  his 
concern -for  the  difafters  of  his  kingdom, 
he  had  mani felted  any  regret  for  the  time 
he  had  employed  in  fecuring  the  happinefs 
of  his  fubjects,  and  at  the  fame  time,  had 
exprefled  his  reliance  on  their  zeal  and  de? 
votion,  it  is  probable  no  fpecies  of  refource 
whatever  would  have  been  left  untried,  in 
confequence  of  a  general  union  of  felf-in- 
tereft,  with  patriotic  zeal.  Ye  monarchs 
of  fo  great  and  generous  a  nation,  be  con- 
fcious  of  your  felicity,  and  be  acquainted 
with  your  Strength  !  Increafe  that  inex- 
haustible treafure  by  means  of  a  prudent  and 

tender 
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tender  concern  for  your  people,  and  never 
forget,  that  in  a  kingdom  abounding  with 
wealth,  public  confidence,  and  national  feli- 
city, will  at  all  times  be  your  moll:  valua- 
ble refources. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUCCESSION  TO  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  ALIENS  DYING  IN  THE 
KINGDOM,  WITHOUT  BEING  NATURA- 
LIZED. 


TT7HETHER  we  fix  our  attention  on 
public  credit,  or  on  the  propereft 
means  to  augment  the  circulation  of  fpecie, 
and  all  the  fources  of  wealth,  the  new  in- 
habitants that  fettle  in  a  country,  produce 
a  real  advantage,  and  government  ought 
more  efpecially  to  encourage  thofe,  who 
blefTed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  may  in- 
creafe  the  quota  of  the  falaries  paid  to  in- 
duitry.  An  univerfal  religious  toleration 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  moil  efficacious 

of 
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of  all  encouragements;  it  is  an  advantage 
which  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  the 
authority  of  great  precedents  feera  to  pro- 
mile  to  Europe;  but  that  political  object 
being  connected  with  other  circumftances, 
its  difcuiîîon  might  appear  untimely  in  this 
work. 

I  shall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  fubject  compared 
with  {o  extcniive  an  idea  :  I  have  in  view, 
the  right  of  luccelhon  to  the  eftates  of  aliens 
dying  in  France,  without  being  naturalized  : 
it  is  included  in  the  collections  of  the  reve- 
nue, made  by  the  managers  of  the  royal 
demefnes;  and  its  produce  is  almoft  entirely 
confumed  by  the  expences  of  the  judicial 
proceedings,  and  the  emoluments  of  the 
tribunals.  Diverfe  treaties  have  abolifhed, 
or  modified  this  right,  for  the  fubjects  of 
lèverai  nations  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1780,  I  communicated  to  the  Prime  Mi- 
nifter  then  in  favour,  the  plan  of  a  general 
law  on  that  fubjecl:,  which  I  intended  to 
fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  King. 

All 
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All  prohibitions,  or  exceptions  that  may 
prevent  foreigners  from  coming  to  fpend 
their  incomes  in  the  kingdom,  and  bartering 
their  money  for  the  produce  of  our  in- 
duftry,  appear  to  be  asabfurd  arrangements, 
as  a  law  would  be,  that  mould  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  that  produce.  The  above 
right  of  fucceffion  to  aliens  is  ftill  more 
prejudicial  to  the  nations  that  exercife  it, 
than  to  thole  foreigners  whofe  property  is 
thus  ufurped  :  and  it  never  ought  to  be  put 
in  force,  neither  againft  our  friends,  nor 
our  foes;  neither  in  time  of  peace,  nor  of 
war. 

The  Englifh  nation  is  flill  fubjected  to 
that  right  for  their  real  efbites,  and  1  have 
known  feveral  Englifhmen,  who  difcour- 
aged  on  that  account  from  purchasing  even 
a  plain  country-houfe,  and  yet  mortified  at 
the  privation,  have  given  up  the  wifh  they 
had  formed  of  fettling  in  France. 

The  Britifh  government  mult,  certainly 
fee  with  pleafure  our  perfeverance  in  a  regu- 
lation fo  favourable  to  its  political  views  5 
and  that  government  ought    now   to  defire 

more 
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more  than  ever,  that  all  nations  mould  main- 
tain thofe  laws  and  cufloms  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  diicourage  foreigners  from  coming 
among  them.  It  is  not  therefore  at  the  re- 
quiiition  of  the  Englifh  adminiftration  that 
we  ought  to  aboliih  entirely  the  right  of 
fucccilion  to  aliens,  it  is  rather  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  its  views  that  it  ought  to  he  done  : 
the  fuppreihon  mud:  not  be  confidered  in 
the  light  of  an  aft  of  condefcendence,  but 
rather  of  a  political  arrangement  ;  I  will 
even  maintain,  that  if  this  right  was 
to  be  eftablimed  among  other  nations,  for 
the  French,  it  could  not  be  a  reafon  for 
our  doing  the  fame  by  them:  for  recipro- 
city is  never  rational,  when  it  cannot  exiiT 
without  injury  to  one's  felf. 

The  lait  war,  produced  in  England  two 
important  events  worthy  of  ferious  reflec- 
tion. The  immenfity  of  the  loans,  and  the 
high  rate  of  intered:  that  was  neceflarily 
allowed,  have  increaied  the  number  and 
fortune  of  indépendant  individuals,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  that  clafs  of  citizens,  whole 
wealth  is  transférable,  and  who  may  the 
•laiicr  move   about  the   world,   and    change 

the 
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the  place  of  their  refidence.  At  the  flime 
time,  the  taxes  have  been  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  that  the  price  of  ail  articles,  both  of 
neceffity,  and  of  luxury  is  confiderably 
augmented. 

The  combination  of  thefe  circumîTances 
may  engage  many  Englishmen  to  fpend 
their  incomes  out  of  their  own  country. 
Some  of  them,  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
liberty  and  the  famenefs  of  religion  and 
language  will  perhaps  emigrate  to  America  ; 
but  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  its  pro- 
duce, the  convenience  and  pleafures  of  its 
metropolis,  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  fundry  other  advantages  might  engage 
the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  and  more 
efpecially  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  refide 
more  or  lefs  in  France  ;  and  the  entire  fup- 
preffion  of  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  aliens 
might  help  to  encourage  them.  Every  con- 
sideration therefore  feems  to  point  out  the 
neceffity  of  the  total  fuppreffion  of  that  im- 
politic and  favage  right  ;  and  as  fuch  a  refo- 
lution  applicable  to  all  times,  feemed  to  me 
to  be  frill  more  generous  in  the  midfl  of  war, 

I  had 
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1  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  law  for  that 
purpofe  which  I  mail  introduce  in  this 
place:  Mr.  De  Maurepas,  then  Prime  Mi- 
ll ifter  did  not  refufe  to  give  it  his  approba- 
tion in  the  King's  prefcnce,  but  he  judged 
that  another  time  would  be  more  proper  for 
its  diicuffion. 


DECLARATION,  FOR  THE  GENERAL  SUP- 
PRESSION OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUCCESSION 
TO    ALIENS. 

"  Whilst  we  attended  to  the  various  ar- 
"  ticlesof  the  collection  of  our  revenues,  that 
"  are  to  be  intrufted  to  the  care  of  the  new 
"  adminiftrators  of  our  royal  domains,  we 
"  found — that  the  produce  of  the  right  of 
"  fuccefhon  to  aliens  had  never  been  of  any 
"  importance;  that  it  has  been  diminished  by 
t;  the  fucceffive  treaties  we  have  made  with 
"  diverfe  fovereigns  :  that,  it  has  very  often 
"  happened,  that  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
"  for  our  royal  domains  not  being  timely  ac- 
"  quainted  with  the  real  country  of  foreign- 
u  crs  dying  in  our  kingdom,  have  begun  to 
<;  "  make 
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"  make  refearches,  and  to  commence  vexati- 
"  ous  judicial  procefïès  againft  the  heirs  of 
"  fuch  perfons,  which  were  often  obliged  to 
"  be  defifted  from,  in  confequence  of  a  more 
*•  exact  information  ;  that  complaints  and 
"  conteftations  were  the  confequences  of 
"  fuch  proceedings,  much  againft  our  royal 
"  intention,  and  that  this  inconvenience 
"  could  only  be  entirely  prevented,  by  a  ge- 
16  neral  fupprefiion  of  the  above  right. 

"  We  have  befides  thought  it  would  be 
"  worthy  of  our  ideas  of  juftice  and  hofpita- 
"  lity,  to  abolifh  entirely,  the  traces  of  a 
"  right  that  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
u  prefent  times,  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
"  the  manners  of  the  French,  and  dailies 
"  with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  ad- 
"  miniftration.  In  fact,  how  can  thefe  inci- 
"  dental  fuccemons  which  from  time  to  time 
"  fall  to  our  royal  domains,  be  put  in  com- 
"  petition  with  that  circulation  of  fpecie, 
"  confumption  and  induftry  which  it  is  {0 
«  important  for  us  to  encourage,  and  to 
"  attract  into  our  dominions,  from  every 
"  other  country. 

Con- 
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'"  Considering  therefore,  that  the  form- 
"  nate  climate  of  France  ;  its  various  pro- 
H  ducTions;  and  the  prudent  liberty  we  have 
"  it  in  contemplation  to  allow  conftantly,  to 
•*  all  thole  wholiye  under  our  government, 
•'  are  fo  many  advantages  which  infure  new 
**  wealth,  and  inhabitants  to  our  kingdom; 
"  we  could  not  behold  without  concern,  the 

exercifeof  a  right  that  muft  be  prejudicial 
*'  to  the  favourable  influence  of  thefe  diverfe 
44  circumstances,  and  which,  befides  its  op- 
"  pofition  to  our  generofity,  is  in  direct  con- 
u  tradiction  to  our  mod:   cffential  intereftsi 

"    ALL    THESE     MOTIVES,    &C. 

Article  I. 

We  aboli  (h  and  fupprefs  through  all  our 
dominions,  the  right  of  fiicceffion  to  aliens, 
and  order,  that  the  faid  right  (hall  not  be 
re-eftablifhed   in  cafe  of  war,  or  hoftilities. 


Article  II. 

Provided  ncverthelefs,  that    no  altera- 
tions be  made  in  the  ordinary  order  of  fuc- 
Vol.  III.  X  cernons  ; 
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ceffions  ;  and  that  the  laws,  ufages  and 
cuftoms  in  force  in  our  dominions  be  kept 
and  obferved  with  refpect  to  foreigners,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  for  our  own  fub= 
je&s,  &c.  &c. 


CHAP. 
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C    II    A    P.         XXVI. 


ON    BANK    NOTES,    AND  THE    DISCOUNTING 
BANK,     OR    CAISSE  D'ESCOMPTE, 


rT^  II  E  quantity  of  actual  fpec'ie  which 
JL  reprefents  the  fucceflive  advantages 
gained  by  commerce  in  any  country  what- 
ever, becomes  one  of  the  mod:  certain  figns  of 
its  profperity  ;  but  we  cannot  confider  the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes,  ôr  bills  for  money, 
that  are  introduced  into  circulation  in  the 
fame  light  ;  there  would  even  be  no  reafon 
fordoing  it,  although  the  public  confidence 
rifen  to  the  higheit  pitch,  mould  give  to  thefe 
notes  all  the  value  of  real  money  :  for  they 
do  not  repreient  a  profit  made  by  commerce; 
but  only  a  conventional  and  domeftic  fpecie, 
X  2  which 
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which  in  addition  to  gold  and  filver  coins, 
multiplies  the  rcprefentative  figns  of  wealth 
in  a  fhte  ;  and  that  multiplication  has  its 
inconveniences  as  well  as  its  advantages» 
An  increafe  in  the  price  of  industry,  and 
of  the  natural  produce  neceffarily  refults 
from  it  ;  and  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  bartering  trade  carried 
on  with  foreign  parts.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  an  abundance  of  fpecie,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  paper-money  that  renders 
circulation  ealier  and  more  rapid,  are  fo 
many  m?ans,  which  united  together,  effica- 
cacioufly  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  intereft,  and  under  that  aipect,  are 
favourable  to  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufacluries.  Public  credit,  more  efpe* 
cially,  is  greatly  aflifted  thereby;  and  as 
the  fuccefs  of  a  loan  in  time  of  war,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  fupports  of  political  power, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  that  England  fets  fo 
high  a  value  on  the  inviolate  credit  of  its 
bank-notes,  nor  at  the  defire  often  mani- 
fefted  by  other  nations,  to  have  a  fimilar 
eftablifhment  among  them.  But  in  order 
to  introduce  in  a  itate,  notes  that  may  take 
the  place  of  fpecie,    it  is   not  fufficient  to 

wifh 
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\vim  for  it  ;    for   fuch  inftitutions  are  not 
the  work  of  authority. 

A  sovereign  may,  by  cxercifing  his  ab- 
folute  power,  order  that  paper-money  ihall 
be  received  in  payment,  to  which  he  may 
give  more  or  lefs  confiftency,  either  by 
attaching  ah  yearly  intereft  thereto,  or  unit- 
ing to  it  fome  future  advantages.  At  firfr, 
he  mav  oblige  his  creditors  to  be  fatisfied 
with  fuch  money  :  thefe  may,  under  the 
protection  of  a  law  relative  thereto,  pay 
their  debts  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  thefe  notes  are  difperfed  iii  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  no  creditors, 
they  have  no  other  method  of  employing 
tliis  paper-money  they  have  received,  than 
by  ufing  it  in  the  purchafe  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  property  they  want  :  and  then 
it  is,  that  they  experience  the  prejudice  re- 
fulting  to  them  from  this  law  of  the  io- 
vereign  ;  for  this  law  cannot  cohftrain  any 
body  to  fell  his  lands,  his  houfes,  his  time, 
nor  his  fervices,  in  exchange  for  a  kind  of 
money  in  which  no  confidence  is  placed  ; 
or  if  that  money  is  received  in  payment  for 
any  bargains,  the  price  is  railed  in  proportion 
X  3  to 
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to  the  difference  eftablimed  by  opinion,  be- 
tween real  fpecie  and  paper-money.  But  in 
in  that  cafe,  the  fovereign's  arrangements  are 
complained  againft,  on  every  fide  ;  his  inten- 
tion was  to  alleviate  the  fate  of  his  own  cre- 
ditors, by  authorizing  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  the  paper  money  he  forced  them 
to  accept  ;  but  the  prejudice  has  fallen  on 
others  of  his  fubjecls:  thus  his  juftice  is  not 
maintained  :  and.  befides,  he  has  to  reproach 
himfelf  with  having  produced  a  general  dif- 
order,  with  having  every  where  changed  the 
fpirit  of  conventions,  and  with  having  vo- 
luntarily relaxed  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity, which  it  is  fo  much  his  intereft.  to 
maintain. 

It  happens  alfo,  that  adminiftration  to 
preferve  the  profit  it  had  in  view,  when 
it  paid  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  with  pa- 
per-money, is  often  obliged  to  run  it  down 
after  a  fhort  time;  for  as  foon  as  that  money 
is  difperfed  through  the  kingdom,  it  is 
brought  again  from  all  parts,  to  the  royal 
exchequer  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  then 
the  fovereign  does  not  any  longer  know 
how  to  provide  for  the    exigencies   of  the 

ftate  : 
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ftatc;  for  neither  merchants,  contractors, 
nor  any  of  thole  whofe  fervices  are  to  be 
purchafed  but  not  conflrained,  will  be  fatif- 
iied  with  a  fictitious  money,  which  they 
cannot  ufeto  procure  for  themfelves,  the  ne* 
ceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

I,Et  us  now  fuppofe  this  new  kind  of 
money,  on  account  of  the  in tc reft  annexed 
to  it,  to  be  only  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  under  par,  then  the  fovereign  would  not 
indeed  be  under  a  neceffity  to  abolifh  it  at 
any  rate,  but  he  would  each  fucceedingyear 
find  himfelf  poorer,  becaufe  receiving  only 
paper-money  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  and 
having  no  other  funds  for  his  expences, 
thefe  would  neceflarily  increafe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lofs  the  new  money  ihould  iul- 
tain  in  the  public  opinion. 

Part  of  the  general  reflections  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  make,  when  treating  upon  the  de- 
baling  of  gold  and  Giver  fpecies,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  introduction  of  paper 
money,  by  means  of  authority  alone:  thefe 
two  operations  are  veryfimilar  to  each  other, 
life  in  both  cafes,  the  Sovereign,  to 
X  \  conceal 
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conceal  the  a£t  of  injuftice  he  commits 
againfr.  his  creditors,  wants  to  oblige  his 
fubjects  to  (et  a  higher  value  on  his  new 
fabricated  money,  than  on  real  fpecie- 

The  court  of  Spain  fabricated  fucceiTive- 
ly,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  livres  in  paper- money,  during 
the  lad  war,  it  decided,  that  a  twentieth 
part  of  it  mould  be  paid  oft  yearly  ;  it  af- 
figned  an  intereft  of  four  per  cent,  on  that 
money  :  communities  and  corporate  bodies 
who  have  continually  large  funds  to  difpofe 
of,  were  conftrained  to  employ  them  in  the 
purchafeof  thefe  notes,  which  has  confider- 
ably  leffened  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  circu- 
lation, and  as  there  is  no  public  debt  in 
Spain,  that  paper  money  was  the  only  ne- 
gotiable fund  of  government  :  in  mort, 
the  court  of  Spain  was  enabled  to  make  ufe 
of  means  analogous  to  the  nature  of  its  au- 
thority,  in  order  to  enforce  in  the  ltricteft 
manner  the  admiffion  of  thefe  notes  in 
payments  ;  and  in  confequence  of  all  thefe 
circumflanccs,  their  price  has  never  experi- 
enced any  great  revolutions  :  there  were 
neverthelefs,  fome  periods   during  the  war, 

in 
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in  which  real   fpecie  was  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  better  than  paper  money  ;   and  though 
1  have  no  precife   informations  on  that  i\ib- 
JLct,  I  have hot  the  leaft  doubt  but  the  ex- 
pences  of  Spain  have  increafedin  proportion 
to  the  difference  that  has  exifted  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion,   between    paper-money  and  real 
fpecie.       Now,  the  court  of  Madrid  would 
neither    have    experienced    that  inconveni- 
ence, nor   the  dangerous  effects  of  a    con- 
taining law,  if  intlead   of  procuring  re- 
fources   by    means    of    the    introduction   of 
paper-money,    it    had    opened   a   loan,   the 
fuccefs  of  which  it  mould  have  endeavoured 
to  allure,  both  by  the  fubferiptions  of 
porate    bodies,  and   a  rate   of  intereft 
portionate  to  the  circumftances  of  the  tii 
I  mail  add,  that  in  France,  \à  I 
already  io  confiderable  a  quantity  of  p\ 
funds  in    circulation,    and  where    befi 
there  is  fo  great  a  variety 
binatiôns   to  be  made;    if  an    arrai 
fimilar   to    that   made   in   Spain,   had 
adopted,  the  moft  fatal  rould 

have  refill  ted  from  it, 
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Is  it  not  poffible,  however  that  bank 
not^s  fliould  be  absolutely  of  the  fame  value 
as  effective  fpecie  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is,  and 
experience  proves  it  :  let  us  con  fide  r  by  what 
methods  that  opinion  is  eftablifhed  ;  and 
how  it  may  change  for  the  worfe,  and  at  lafl 
be  annihilated. 

We  may  in  the  firft.  place,  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  bank-notes  would  deferve  an  in- 
definite confidence,  if  the  numerary  fum  of 
thefe  notes  was  depofited  in  gold  orfilver  in  a 
public  treafury  ;  if  faithful  adminiftxations 
were  intrufted  with  the  collective  manage- 
ment; andlaftly,  if  fuch  an  ellablifhment 
was  fituated  in  a  country  where  the  fove- 
reign,  from  the  nature  of  the  government, 
could  never  have  the  power  to  violate  fuch  a 
dépolit,  nor  to  confound  the  regular  order 
of  receipts  and  payments,  by  any  means 
whatfoever. 

These  conditions  are  duly  obferved  in 
Holland,  and  at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  ; 
but  inftead  of  diftxibuting  notes  to  all  per- 
fons  who  depofit  their  money  in  it,  they  are 
only  regiftered  as  creditors  in  the  bank- 
books, and  in   a  private    book  which  the 

parties 
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parties  theriifelves  keep  ;  now,  it  is 
that  this  regiftering  which  is  made  both  011 
the  receipt,  and  on  the  payment  of  fpeçie, 
might  be  perfectly  well  fupplied  by  a  de- 
livery of  bank  notes,  in  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  fum  of  the  depofits  :  an  entire  confi- 
dence, would  undoubtedly  be  placed  in  luch 
notes  ;  but  they  could  not  be  considered  as  an 
augmentation  of  the  circulating  fpecië  of  the 
country,  becaufe  the  gold  and  iilver  repn  - 
fen  ted  by  them,  would  be  continuallv  de- 
pofited  in  the  bank,  and  remain  there  in  a 
ftate  of  flag  nation. 

This  is   not  the  cafe,  with   the  aofes   of 
the   bank   of  England  ;   they    may   be  con- 
fidered  as  a  real  augmentation  of  the 
bols  of  exchange,   becaufe   the   bank   i 
keeps  in  gold  and  iilver,  more  than  a   fum 
extremely  inferior  to  the  aumerary  vah 
its    notes   in    circulation;     the(e   notes  are 
neverthelefs  as  much  efteemed 
audi  inuit  add,  that  this  opinion  is  fou 
on  rational  ideas. 

The  bank  i  md  was  infritutt 

1693,  in   the  illiam  III.   ei 

': 
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Amfterdam  ;  and  although  their  refpc&ive 
conftitutions  are  very  different,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  knowledge  of  the  fir  ft  was  con- 
ducive to  the  adoption  of  the  feveral  regu- 
lations of  the  latter. 

Was  it  the  private  intereft  of  the  foun- 
ders that  modified  the  peculiar  conftitution 
of  the  bank  of  England  ?  or  did  govern- 
ment difcOver  before  hand,  its  happy  confe- 
fequences  for  the  ftate  ?  This  point  is  not 
worth  afcertaining  ;  but  it  feems  apparent, 
that  in  the  formation  of  that  eftabliihment* 
the  advantage  of  the  firft  fubfcribers  and 
that  of  the  nation,  were  perfectly  well  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

Let  us  firft  confider  what  mode  of  rea- 
foning  muft  have  been  followed  by  the  mer- 
chants, or  monied  men,  who  were  the  firft 
authors  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bank  of 
England.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam,  they 
undoubtedly  faid,  is  only  a  depofit,  whofe 
inactive  and  unprofitable  funds  are,  as  it 
were,  buried  in  the  fubterranean  receffes  of 
that  bank. 

Let  us  conceive  another  plan;  let  us 
eftablifh  in  London,    under   the  authority 

of 
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of  government  a  privileged  Compnay  com- 
pofed  of  flock-holders,  who  (hall  depofit  a 
capital  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  pub- 
lic fecurity:  let  that  Company,    under  the 
denomination  of  the  Bank  of  England,  be  the 
depofitaryof  the  money  with  which  it  may 
be  voluntarily  intruded;  let  it  receive  and  pay 
away  for  private  individuals  ;  let  it  execute 
thefe  tranfaclions,  not  by  a  fimple  regifter- 
ing  on  the    bank-books,   but   by  delivering 
treafury  receipts,  under  the  name  of  bank- 
notes payable,  on  demand  ;   and  when  thefe 
notes  mail  be  in  the  greater!:   repute;  then, 
inftead  of  keeping  in  fpecie,  in  the    bank- 
treafury,  the   total  fum  of  gold   and   filver 
there  depofited,  we   mall  keep  only  the  ne- 
ceffary  quantity  to   be  enabled  to  pay  thofe 
who  from  time  to   time,  mall  defire  to  con- 
vert their  bank-notes   into  real  fpecie  ;  the 
overplus  of  which  mail  be  employed  in  the 
difcounting  of  good  bills  of  exchange,  and 
the  profit  whereof  fhall  be  divided  between 
the   fubferibers,     or    {lock-holders  of    the 
bank,  as   interefl  for  the  capital  they  may 
have  furnifhed  towards  its  eitabliihment. 

Tins  is  not  all  :  the  company  may  be  able 
after  fome  time,  to  extend  the  difcounting 
branch  and  its  profits  much  farther  ;  for  in 

proportion 
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proportion  as  the  bank-notes,  acquiring 
more  credit  ihall  become  a  fort  of  circulating 
fpecie,  the  bank  may  difpofe  of  them  as  of 
a  capital  in  real  fpecie  ;  provided  however, 
that  there  is  always  in  its  treafury,  a  fuffici- 
cnt  fum  of  effective  money,  conftantly  to 
pay  on  demand,  the  notes  for  which  money 
mav  be  required  ;  and  though  this  prepara- 
tory fum  was  to  be  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one,  to  three,  or  of  one  to,  two,  it  would 
not  be  the  lefs  true,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  the 
greater  wpuldbe  the  profits  of  the  proprietors 
of  bank  flock. 

This  fpeculative  mode  of  reafoning  of 
the  founders  of  the  bank  of  England,  muff 
undoubtedly  appear  very  ju if  ;  and  govern- 
ment, when  it  reflected  on  that  plan,  or 
when  it  was  the  firft  to  encourage  it,  cer- 
tainlv  forefaw,  that  the  intereft  of  the  new 
flock-holders  would  be  connected  with  the 
advantage  of  the  flate  :  it  prejudged,  that 
if  ever  thefe  notes  acquired  fuch  credit  as  to 
hi  received  in  all  payments,  there  would 
reluit    from    their   adoption   an  increafe  of 

fpecie, 
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fpecie,  and  an    activity  of  circulation  very 
favourable  to  commerce,  and  public  credit. 

Let  us  now  examine  if  the  confidence  of 
the  Britifh  nation  in  the  notes  of  its  bank, 
is  the  refult  of  reflection,  or  the  inconfider- 
ate  effect  of  imagination  and  habit.  The 
duration  of  that  confidence  might  perhaps 
be  fufficient  to  guide  our  opinions  on  this 
fubjedt  ;  for  nothing  is  permanent  that  is 
not  iupported  by  reafon. 

I  fhall  readily  admit,  that  the  credit  of 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  would  be 
more  folidly  eftablifhed,  if  thefe  notes  were 
only  the  exact  reprefentativesof  an  équivalut 
fum  of  effective  money  depoiited  in  the 
bank  :  however,  if  the  notes  launched  into 
circulation  have  only  been  delivered  in  ex- 
change for  negotiable  fecurities,  whole  lb- 
lidity  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  if 
thefe  fecurities  are  intruded  to  the  care  of 
faithful  adminiftrators,  the  fame  degree  of 
confidence  may  be  put  in  the  bank-note,-*, 
as  would  be  placed  in  the  negotiable 
fecurities  that  are  represented  by  thefe  bank- 
notes. 

4  It 
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Jt  is  true,  that  the  bank  does  not  limit 
its  operations  to  the  dilcounting  of  bills  of 
exchange  ;  it  alfo  makes  advances  at  in- 
tereft,  either  to  individuals  fubferibing  to 
the  public  loans,  or  to  government  itfelf, 
on  the  alignment  of  its  revenue,  payable 
the  year  following  ;  but  if  no  body  in  Eng- 
land is  in  the  lealt  uneafy  about  the  regular 
payment  of  thefe  alignments  ;  if  in  the  ad- 
vances made  to  the  fubicribers  above  men- 
tioned, every  precaution  which  prudence 
dilates,  is  taken,  and  if  the  nation  bearing 
witnefsof  all  thefe  tranfaclions,  confents  to 
them,  it  ought  not  to  entertain  the  leafr. 
doubt  reflecting  the  fecurity  of  the  bank- 
notes that  are  delivered  in  exchange  for 
thefe  various  kinds  of  pledges. 

Under  what  circumftances  then  can  we 
rationally  fuppofe  that  bank-notes  might 
fall  into  difcredit*?  It  muft  be,  when  the 
nation  mould  ceafe  to  confide  in  the  fecuri- 
ties  on  which  the  bank  makes  advances. 

This    can    never  happen   with  refpect 
to   commercial    bills   of     exchange,    daily 
discounted    by    the     bank,     becaufe     col- 
lectively 
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Ively,  they  area  perfectly  folid  fecurity, 
and  the  accidental  lofles  are  more  than  com- 
penfatéd  by  the  common  profits  of  the  hank. 
Public  diffidence  therefore,  can  only  fall  on 
the  fecurity  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
hank  to  government,  or  to  perlons  clofely 
connected  with  the  fate  of  public  aiFairs; 
and  there  is  not  the  lead:  doubt,  but  if  the 
nation  was  to  adopt  on  that  fubjeft,  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions,  which  the  bank  mould 
refufe  likewife  to  adopt,  the  credit  of  its 
notes,  would  diminifh  :  but;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  long  as  no  fuch  difference  of 
opinion  exifts,  their  credit  muff,  remain  in 
full  force. 

We  might  alfo  efHmate,  the  folidity  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  another  manner,  and 
tli at  would  he,  by  an  abftrufe  confederation 
of  the  method  by  which  the  reimbu de- 
ment of  thefe  notes  might  be  tranfacled. 
The  amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion is  only  known  to  a  very  imall  number 
<>f  perlons,  and  1  am  too  diffident  of  the  re- 
fult  of  my  refearches  on  that  fubjccT:,  to 
to  point  it  out  :  but  whatever  may  be 
III.  V  the 
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the  quantity  of  thefe  notes,  as  thej  have 
never  been  iflued,  but  in  exchange  for  a  dé- 
polît of  money,  or  for  a  debt  of  govern- 
ment, or  for  an  alignment  on  the  public  re- 
venue ;  or  laftly,  for  bills  of  exchange,  it 
is  evident,  that  if  government  was  to  open 
a  loan  to  pay  off  the  advances  made  to  it, 
and  if  the  bank,  ceafing  to  difcount  any  bills 
of  exchange  mould  only  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  thole  in  its  hands,  all  the  bank-notes 
in  circulation  would  fucceffively  be  annihilate 
ed.  Undoubtedly  fuch  a  t  ran  faction  would 
be  clearly  repugnant  both  to  private  intereft* 
and  to  the  good  of  the  ft  ate  ;  but  I  make 
this  fuppofition  in  an  hypothetical  manner 
only,  and  to  demonftrate  more  fenfibly,  the 
foundation  of  the  credit  of  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  England*. 

Thefe 

*  Government  owes  to  the  bank,  on  account  of 
fundry  fucceffive  loans,  about  eleven  millions,  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent  interefc,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  obliged  to  re- 
fmburfe  the  fum  of  three  millions,  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  :  in  that  cafe,  there  would  be 
a  lois  fuitaincd  on  the  overplus  of  the  government 
debt,  if  it  was  eftimated  at  the  actual  price  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  ;  but  that  lofs  which  would  only  take  place 
at  the  improbable  period  of  the  revocation  of  the  char-^ 

ter 
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These  obfervations  indicate  alio,  that 
in  France,  we  have  not  a  juft  idea  of  what 
we  mean  to  lav,  when  we  advance,  that 
all  the  wealth  of  England  coufifts  ill  paper 
money.  It  is  true,  that  with  that  money, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  payments  is  made 
in  England  ;  but  that  paper  money  is  only 
the  reprelcntative  of  dcmandable  lecurities, 
which  the  bank  is  become  pofletièd  of,  in 
exchange  for  its  notes  ;  and  we  ought  to 
obferve  likewife,  thatthefe  bank-notes  hav- 
ing acquired,  through  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  the  value  of  ipecie,  do  not  hinder 
the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  in  Great 
Britain  :  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  favour- 
able balance  of  commerce  that  thefe  metals 
are  imported  in  a  lefs  or  greater  quantity 
into  a  country,  and  the  circulation  of 
bank-notes,  inftead  of  being  prejudicial 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  facili- 
tates its  operations. 

However,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  main- 
tain the  credit  oi  bank-notes,   that  the  11a- 

ter  of  the    bank,   would    be    fupportcd   by   the  ilock- 
holdci  3  only  :  thus  this  circumftance  dues  not  alter  the 
validity  of  the  above  arguments  in  l'upport  of  the  fo- 
ot' bank-notes, 

Y  2  tion 
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tion  places  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  nature 
of  the  debts  that  arc  both  the  reprefenta  - 
tives  of,  and  the  fecurity  for  thefe  notes  ; 
it  is  alfo  requilite,  as  I  have  already  obferv- 
ed,  that  there  mould  be  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank,  a  fu  m  of  gold  and  fiiver  fufficicnt 
to  pay  puncfally,  all  the  notes  for  which 
fpeeie  is  required.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
directors  to  determine,  according;  to  their 
prudence  and  experience,  the.  proportion 
that  ought  to  exift  between  the  depofit  of 
real  money,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes 
in  circulation  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,, 
but  times  and  circa  m  fiance  s  are  attended 
to,  refpecting  that  fubject.  The  difficult 
times  are  thofe  of  war  ;  the  extraordinary 
advances  then  required  from  the  bank  by 
rnrhent,  and  thofe  made  to  fubfcribers 
to  the  public  loans,  throw  a  new  fum  of 
bank-notes  into  circulation  ;  and  as,  at  the 
lame  time,  gold  and  fiiver  becomes  more 
fcarce  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ruption given  to  the  return  of  the  regifter- 
ihips  which  yearly  import  the  treafures  of 
America,  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  for  the  bank 
of  England  to  have  cbnfrantly  in  its  treafury,: 
a   quantity  of  fpccie,  proportionate   to  the 

increafe 
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tacreafe  of  its  notes:  we  may  even  remark, 
that  if  the  precious  metals  fife  in  price,  to 
inch  a  degree  as  to  procure  a  profit  in  the 
melting  of  the  national  fpecie,  then  the  ef- 
fective payment  of  a  greater  number  of 
bank-notes  is  required  ;  and  if  the  bank  ar 
inch  times,  wasdefirous  to  balance  that  ex- 
traction, by  purchaiing  gold  and  fiiver,  the 
operation  would  only  ierve  to  keep  up  the 
high  price  of  thefe  metals  ;  the  guineas 
i  tilled  out,  would  be  immediately  melted  ; 
would  be  fold  again  under  the  form  of 
wedges,  and  a  feries  of  fuch  tranfactions 
would  expole  the  bank  to  very  great  loifles. 

The  bank  ought  then  to  take  its  precau- 
tions before  hand  ;  it  would  be  too  late,  if  it 
waited  until  the  moment  in  which  an  abun- 
dance of  its  notes  brought  for  payment 
mould  alarm  it;  for  then  it  could  only  pur- 
chafe  gold  and  fiiver,  by  giving  other  notes 
in  exchange  :  thus  it  would  augment  their 
quan  ity  by  the  fame  means  as  it  would  be 
pbliged  to  adopt,  to  increafe  its  depofit  of 
ie. 


V    3  fDER 
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Under  fuch  circumftances,  and  iri  all 
others  wherein  the  bank  perceives  too  great 
a  difproportion  between  the  amount  of  its 
circulating  notes,  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  it  has  in  its  treafury,  it  occa- 
fionally  requires  from  its  ftock-holders,  an 
increafe  of  capital  bearing  intereft,  in  order 
to  left1  en  in  the  fame  proportion,  the  amount 
of  its  notes  in  public  circulation  :  in  fthort, 
if  ever  the  bank  was  really  in  a  diftreffed 
fituation,  government  would  undoubtedly 
affift  it,  by  lefTening  the  loans  made  to  it 
by  that  eftablifhment;  for  the  national  cre- 
dit is  at  prefent  fo  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  bank,  that  the  fir  ft  atten- 
tion of  a  Britim  minifter  of  the  finance  muft 
be,  never  to  require  from  the  bank  any 
fupplies  that  might  expofe  it  to  the  leait 
danger. 

After  this  account  of  the  halls  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  after  this  indication  of  the 
precautions  neceflary  to  maintain  that  con- 
fidence, it  becomes  an  eafy  talk  to  form  a 
right  judgment  on  the  tranfactions  that 
diffracted   the  kingdom  of  France,  during 

the 
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the  admini  ft  ration  of  Mr.  Law.  It  is  very 
improperly  tranijnitted  to  pofterUy,  under 
the  pompous  denomination  of  fxftcm  ;  this 
is  too  important  a  title  for  a  foolifh  project. 

Mr.  Law,  witnefs  of  the  firft  fucceflis 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  eftablifhed  one  in 
France  on  the  lame  model,  the  fiiit  capital 
of  which  was  very  trifling  ;  neverthelefs,  if 
he  had  allowed  it  to  increafe  and  train 
ftrength  by  imperceptible  degrees,  it  would 
have  been  more  or  lels  feryiceable  to  the  cir- 
culation of  lpecie  ;  but  at  a  time  in  which  the 
ftàte  did  not  enjoy  the  lead:  public  confidence, 
that  bank  ought  to  have  been  afraid  to  iflue 
its  notes  without  limitation,  in  exchange  for 
government  debts,  fines  from  that  moment, 
thefe  notes  could  only  enjoy  the  fame  degree 
of  public  confidence,  as  the  {late  itfelf. 

But  whether  it  was,  that  Mr.  Law  had 

not  attended  to  the    rational   motives  of  the 

credit  of  bank-notes  in  England,  and  had 

only  confidered  fupplying  the  place  of  real 

■  ,  by  fictitious   money,  as  a  flight  of 

imagination;   or  rather,  that  being  led  by 

the  defire   of  facrificing  every  thing  to  oh- 

tranfient  favour,  he  voluntarily  rejecV 

Y  4  ed 
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ed  the  dictates  of  prudence  :  or  lair.jy,  that 
after  a  fir  ft  imprudent  ftep,  he  found  him- 
felf  forced  as  it  were  to  pufh  to  an  extre- 
mity, what  he  had  already  carried  too  far  ; 
he  devoted  the  bank  almoft  from  its  ori- 
gin, to  the  fervice  of  government,  and 
blended  it  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the  pub- 
lic concerns,  that  it  only  appeared  to  be  its 
inconfid  rate  agent  ;  thus  it  neceffarily  par? 
ticipated  in  that  miftriift  which  the  dii- 
ordeied  ftate  of  the  finances  had  excited. 
He  endeavoured,,  however,  to  engage  the 
public  to  diftinguifh  between  the  degree  of 
credit  merited  by  his  bank,  and  that  which 
belonged  to  government  ;  it  was  under  this 
point  of  view,  that  various  excluiive  com- 
mercial and  revenue  privileges  were  luccef- 
fively  granted  to  the  general  bank  :  in  order 
that  the  public  forming  a  chimerical  idea 
of  the  profits  to  remit  from  thofe  privi- 
leges, might  look  on  them  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  bank  ; 
and  alio,  that  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  under- 
takings, accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
lame  eftablifhment,  might  be  at  leaft  for 
fome  time,  an  apparent  pretence  for  the 
fuccefiive  increafe  of  the  bank-notes  ;  but 

how 
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now  could  a  project  founded  on  deceit  be 
the  bails  of  a  permanent  confidence  ?  the 
public  opinion  was  foon  undeceived  ;  it  was 
vainly  attempted  to  give  it  a  favourable 
turn,  by  the  offer  of  frefli  chimeras,  or  to 
force  it  by  arbitrary,  and  rigorous  laws: 
the  diibrder  increafed  more  and  more  ;  and 
in  1720,  the  notes  of  that  bank,  which 
were  long  before  fallen  into  difcredit,  were 
public! v  cried  down  ;  and  the  author  of  fo 
many  evils,  being  become  the  object  of  the 
public  execration,  was  forced  to  fly  with 
precipitation. 

After  fo  long  a  period,  and  when  thefe 
convulfions  are  fcarcely  remembered,  it  has 
ibmetimes  been  attempted  to  re-eftablifh  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Law,  by  faying,  that  he 
had  conceived  a  great  idea,  and  formed  a 
vail:  defign  :  this  is,  becaule  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  admire  what  we  do  not  comprehend  ; 
it  is  becaufe  we  love  to  attribute  to  the 
moil:  profound  conception,  thole  political 
arrangements,  the  chain  of  which  we  can 
fcarcely  perceive  ;  it  is  becaufe  molt  people 
dilTatisfied  with  their  condition,  have  a  le- 
cret  inclination  for  revolutions,  and  {peak 
5  of 
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of  them  with  indulgence,  when  being  placed 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  thofe  events,  their 
minds  alone  are  intereited  in  them. 

Mr.  Law  could  not  have  the  merit  of 
inventing  an  efrablifhment  whofe  model 
then  exifted  in  London:  but  he  would  have 
had  a  right  to  the  public  gratitude,  ifikil- 
fully  difcerning  what  was  required  by  the 
difference  between  the  Britiih  and  the 
French  forms  of  goverment,  he  had  guided 
his  operations  in  coniequence  of  that  know- 
ledge; and  if,  forewarned  by  the  fituation 
of  public  credit,  that  he  could  not  connect 
it  intimately  with  that  of  the  bank,  with- 
out Hiking,  the  deftruction  of  the  latter  in 
a  fhort  time,  he  had  been  moderate  in  all 
the  articles  in  which  he  was  extreme  :  but 
he  facrificed  the  progreiîive  advantages  that 
might  have  accrued  to  the  ftate  from  a 
folidly  constituted  eftablifhment,  to  the 
transient  fplendor  of  a  great  illusion  ;  he 
declined  the  fupport  of  reaibn,  to  truft  in 
the  flights  of  folly  ;  he  was  deceived  in 
the  national  character,  and  miflook  a  quick 
conception  for  a  determined  fentiment  ;  he 
deceived   the    fovereign  with    vain    hopes, 

and 
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and  the  fubjects  with  falfe  promîtes  ;  he 
did  not  confide  in  any  virtue,  nor  was  he 
afhamed  of  any  diforder.  It"  thefe  may  be 
called  great  ideas  of  ad minift ration,  they 
are  eafily  attained,  by  making  off  the  yoke 
of  reflection  and  prudence,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality. 

The  Caiffe  d'Efcom-pte,  or  difcounting 
bank  lately  eftabliihed  at  Paris  is  an  imita- 
tion, both  of  the  outfet  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  Mr.  Law's  bank  :  the  ca- 
pital fubfcribed  by  the  proprietors  amounts 
.at  prefent,  to  feventeen  millions,  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres. 

A  difficulty  was  to  be  got  over,  to 
give  confifténey  to  this  eftablifhment  ;  it 
was  the  recollection  of  the  difbrders  and 
calamities  produced  by  the  bank  of  Mr. 
Law.  I  think  J  adopted  on  this  occafion, 
the  only  method  that  could  triumph  over 
that  difpofition  of  men's  minds:  it  was  to 
intercft  the  principal  bankers  of  Paris  m 
the  fuccefs  of  a  difcounting  bank  ;  fince 
their  receipts  and  payments  are  fo  multi- 
plied, that  by  determining  them  to  receive 

its 
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its  notes  in  their  daily  translations  and 
connections  with  each  other,  it  was  certain 
their  circulation  would  be  eftablifhed,  and 
extended  in  a  fhoit  time  :  the  event  proved 
the  truth  of  thefe  conjectures  ;  and  fuch 
had  been  the  progrefs  of  public  confidence, 
that  in  October  1783,  when  the  punctual- 
ity of  the  payments  of  the  difcounting 
bank  was  interrupted,  no  lefs  than  forty- 
three  millions  of  livres  in  its  notes  were  in 
public  circulation.  Let  us  draw  a  veil 
over  that  event,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  leait  circumfpection,  or 
jthe  lean1  forefight  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Exchequer  :  but  government  wanted  to 
make  an  inconfiderate  ufe  of  the  refources 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  Caijfe  d'Efcomptc, 
and  the  directors  of  that  eftablifhment  had 
neither  the  prudence,  nor  the  rirmnefs 
neceflary  to  execute  the  duties  of  their 
itation  with  propriety  :  they  have  fince  with 
great  difcernment  been  made  more  depen- 
dant on  the  proprietors  ;  but  the  fame  re- 
strictions, founded  in  diffidence,  which  it. 
became  proper  to  lay  them  under,  and  that 
without  any  inconvenience,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  their  notes  did  not  any  longer 

want 
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want  their  fuppoft,  would  have  been  high- 
ly imprudent  at  the  time,  when  the  rc- 
fources  and  good-will  of  the  directors  were 
alone  capable  of  giving  credit  to  thefe  notes. 
After  all,  the  criiis  of  lail  year,  has  only 
had  the  happy  erïecl:  of  demonftrating 
in  a  greater  degree,  the  real  folidity  of  the 
Cti/Jfe  d'Efcompte.  The  reflections  I  might 
offer  on  this  fubject  would  be  exactly  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  I  made  reflecting  the 
Bank  of  England  :  for  the  lame  obierva- 
tions  are  neceflarily  applicable  to  fimilat 
obj<  els.  I  (hall  therefore  remind  the  reader, 
that  the  notes  of  the  Caijfe  dEfcomple  now 
in  circulation,  are  fecured  both  by  the  bills 
of  exchange  that  are  difcounted,  and  by 
the  entire  capital  fubferibed  by  the  ftock- 
holders.  Thefe  bills  of  exchange,  collec- 
tively confidered,  are  a  perfectly  fecure  te- 
ntative of  the  notes  ;  and  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  reluit  of  Inch  errors  as  may 
he  committed  in  the  choice  of  fome  of  them, 
will  only  be,  to  leflbn  the  profits  of  the 
ftockholders  ;  but  the  yearly  increafe  of 
profits  fufficiehtly  proves,  that  the 
rilk  oi   accidental  lofîès  i^  yery  inconfider- 

able. 
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able,  under  the  care  of  an   attentive  board 
of  directors. 

It  will  be  afked,  whether  the  CaiJfecTEf- 
compte,  exactly  fimilar  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, ought  to  deviate  from  its  model,  in 
one  fmgle  point,  and  make  no  advance  on 
government  fecurities?  I  believe  the  Bank 
of  England  is  conducted  with  the  mofl  per- 
fect prudence  ;  but  in  order  to  imitate  it 
with  advantage,  its  principles  mufr.  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  thefe  principles  con  lift  in  never 
ifluing  out  bank-notes  but  in  exchange  for 
fecurities  whofe  validity  is  confecrated  by 
the  general  opinion.  Thus  the  Bank  of 
England  makes  confiderable  advances  on 
the  engagements  of  the  (late;  without  hurt- 
ing its  credit,  becaufe  the  nation  puts  an 
entire  confidence  in  thefe  engagements. 
Let  the  fame  confidence  be  eftablilhed  in 
France,  let  it  be  eftablifhed  on  permanent 
principles!  then,  the  Caijfe  d*  Ef compte  may 
without  inconvenience,  imitate  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  if  the  public  opinion 
mould  be  different,  the  Caijfe  dEfcompte 
would  endanger  the  credit  of  its  notes,  by 
following  exactly,  not  the  principles  of  the 

Bank 
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Bank  of  England,    but  the   application   it 

would  make  of  them. 


However,  as  extreme  meafurcs  are 
fcarcely  ever  the  moif  rational,  we  may 
lament,  for  the  fake  of  the  general  good 
of  the  ftate.  that  the  faults  committed  by 
the  adminiftrators  of  the  Royal  Exchequer, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Caijfe  cTE/comptc, 
have  occasioned  the  eitablifhment  of  regu- 
lations which  reftrain  that  bank  in  too  ri- 
gid a  manner  from  having  any  concerns 
with  government.  In  future,  both  men 
and  circumftances  may  render  it  difficult 
to  maintain  this  line  of  feparation  :  for 
what  is  moil  to  be  feared  in  a  monarchical 
ftate,  is,  the  exertion  of  authority  a.ainfl 
every  thing  that  limits  its  courfe  ;  for  it 
docs  not  always  obferve  in  its  operations, 
that  difcretion  and  moderation  which  ought 
to  be  its  guides. 

But  government  has  too  recently  receiv- 
ed a  leflbo  from  experience  ;  to  allow  us  to 
mifcruft  its  prudence  lb  fooil  after  it  :  and 
if  that  c  ferves  to  direct   its  con- 

duel   in    future;    inftead  of  «  attempting   to 

make 
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make  the  Caijfe  cTEfcompte  pafs  the  limits  of 
a  proper  ci rcumfpection,  it  will  rather  be  the 
nrfr.,  to  retain  it  in  the  right  path,  if  it  want- 
ed to  deviate  from  it  :  for  there  is  no  kind 
of  proportion  between  the  temporary  afTift- 
ance  which  ad minift ration  might  receive 
from  an  extraordinary  advance,  and  the  in- 
conveniences that  would  reluit  from  the 
diminution  of  the  credit  of  fo  ufeful  an 
eftablifhment. 

The  beft  inftitutions  ftand  in  need  of 
being  retrained  within  certain  limits,  and 
perhaps  in  public  affairs,  exaggeration 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  real  alteration 
of  things  from  their  primary  ftate.  Thofe 
eftablifhments  more  especially,  in  which 
the  lead  abufe  eaiily  recalls  to  mind  others 
dill  greater,  and  the  memory  of  which  is 
not  obliterated,  require  a  ftill  greater  de- 
gree of  circnmfpeclion.  The  recollection 
of  thefe  abufes  ought  not  however  to  dif- 
courage  us  from  the  formation  of  ration- 
al eftablifhments  ;  as  light-houfes  are 
conftrucled  for  a  warning,  fo  prudent  ar- 
rangements ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent 
dangerous     deviations  :     but    it    would    be 

wrong 
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Wrong  to  forego  real  advantages  from  a 
dread  of  all  the  evils  that  crowd  upon 
imagination  ;  for,  we  fhould  then  he  : 
ped  at  ever)  intiant  :  lo  wide  is  r. 
opened  on  .til  fides  to  the  -errors  of  admini- 
ftr  tion!  Befides,  iome  allowances  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  progrefs  of  knowledge: 
■the  ignorance  of  one  century  is  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  ;  and  it  very  often  hap- 
,  that  that  which  lias  been  once  done, 
is  the  v  >xy  thing  which  it  is  impofhble  to 
attempt  a  fécond  time.  It  is  become  diffi- 
cult to  deceive  mankind  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  the  public  arrangments  that  con- 
their  private  intercfts  ;  and  if  the 
heart  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime  when  it 
wifhes  to  deceive,  it  is  alio  a  great  error 
of  die  mind  to  aim  at  it. 


Vol.  III.  Z  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVIÏ. 


ON      REGULARITY      IN      THE      ROYAL      EX- 
CHEQUER. 


"IVTO THING  can  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  prudently  determined  without  the  help 
of  regularity  ;  man  is  too  limited  in  his  fa- 
culties to  embrace  a  multiplicity  of  objects, 
unlefs  he  Amplifies  their  combinations  by 
an  orderly  method.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
may  unite  under  one  and  the  fame  idea,  all 
the  informations  that  properly  belong  to 
it  ;  thus  it  is  that  facilitating  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  underflanding,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are,  as  it  were,  extended  :  and 
thefe  general  truths  are  never  more  fenfibly 

felt 
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ie  administration  of  the  finances 

of  a  great  ftate;   «  i  itroduced 

into  them    •     Ids  that  tranquillity  of  mind 

ch   is  (b   favourable  to  reflection  :    the 

fame  i  miniftcr  to 

pare  beforehand,  all  the  arrangements  that 

circumft;  y   require  ;   and   as    he   is 

'  len    exigencies,     he    is 

to  make  improper  facrifices, 

jii  order  to  find  refourçes. 


It  will  fcarcely  be  believed,  that  when 
I  was  intrufted  with  the  admigiftration 
of  the  finances,  it  was  only  after  lèverai 
month?  of  long  and  confiant  ftudy,  that 
I  was  enabled  to  know  with   certainty,   the 

irtion    th  d   between  the   reve- 

nue and  the  expences  of  the  ftate  :  io  dif- 
;d  and  confufed  were  the  informations 
that  led  to  that  knowledge  Î  but  when  I  had 
collected  the  neceffary  elements  to  compofe 
a  complete  ftatement,  then  it  became  an 
caiy  matter  for  me  to  render  i\\eie  various 
informations  diftindt,  by  means  ofregifters 
compofed    with    method,     and    kept    with 

nefs.      However,    in    order    to   guard 

again  ft  all  poffiblc  errors,  and  to  know,  ai  • 

Z  2  molt 
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moil  by  heart,  the  actual  fit  nation  of  the 
Royal  Exchequer,  and  the  collective  mafs 
of  affairs  connected  with  it,  i  not  only  re- 
newed every  year,  the  general  ftatement 
of  the  revenue  and  of  the  expences,  diftin- 
gui filing  with  care  the  permanent  objects 
from  the  extraordinary  exigencies,  but  I 
had  likewife  under  my  eyes,  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  an  exact  enumeration  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  at  the  end.  of 
each  month,  the  ftatement  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  quarter  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  ; 
infomuch,  that  by  comparing  thefe  various 
fhtements,  when  their  relults  appeared 
to  be  difcordant,  I  foon  perceived  the  caufe 
of  the  difference.  It  is  by  fuch  a  regular 
and  confiant  order,  and  by  m*ans  of  ope- 
rations which  oblige  us  to  return  often 
to  the  fame  objects,  that  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  receipts  and  expences  of  the 
greateit  kingdom  of  Europe  may  become 
as  familiar  as  that  of  the  income  of  a  fmall 
republic.  It  cannot  be  imagined  in  what 
a  degree,  that  exact  knowledge  leads  to  eco- 
nomy :  an  augmentation  of  expences  to  the 
amount  of  feveral  millions,  is  almoft  no- 
thing 
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thing  in  the  eves  of  him,  who  compares 
that  expence  with  the  confllfed  idea  he 
entertains  of  the  reiourccs  of  a  great  kine- 

O  fc> 

do  m  ;  but  t\\c  moft  trifling-  fum  beco 
interesting,  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
precife  balance  of  the  receipts  again  ft  the 
expences;  and  I  muft  add,  that  the  more 
this  balance  is  diminiïhed  by  numerous 
divifions  of  the  year,  the  more  a  (light 
laving  appears  important  to  the  roinifter  ; 
for  it  is  always  from  their  being  compared 
with  others,  that  ideas  make  a  more  or  lefs 
profound  impreiîîon  on  the  mind. 

I  was  told  by  a  perfon  of  credit,  that 
having  one  day  afked'the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
by  what  method  (lie  could  perfonally  con- 
duel  her  finances  ib  well  ;  flic  anfwered, 
By  continually  reckoning.  A  wry  juft  expref- 
fion,  and  of  great  weight  ;  but  it  requires 
an  elevated  mind  to  know  how  to  Amplify 
a  vaft  and  complicated  administration  ;  and 
this  elevation  is  ftill  more  requidte,  when 
that  adminiftration  is  our  own. 

1   istly,  it  Is  with  the  afliftance  of  re- 
als informations  which 

Z  3  are 
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arc  neceffary  to  maintain  a  continual  cou. rie 
of  reflexion,  grow  intimately  connected 
with  it,  and  are  a  fafeguard  againfr.  the 
flights  of  imagination  :  whilfr.  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  the 
neceffity  of  action  are  feparated  from  a 
pofitivè  knowledge  of  the  Situation  of  the 
iinances,  of  the  embarraflment  of  public 
affairs,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  the  pre- 
fect moment;  then  a  minifter  gives  himfelf 
up  to  dangerous  abftraclions  \  he  wants  to 
replace  with  general  ideas,  the  precife  in- 
formations which  the  want  of  order  has 
rendered  iniupportable  to  him.  He  then 
appears  to  me  like  an  architect,  who  in  the 
mid  ft  of  a  heap  of  ftofies  of  different  form  s  > 
cannot  take  upon  himfelf  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  clafîîng  and  feparatirig  them  ; 
he  therefore  is  fatished  with  trying,  whe- 
ther any  kind  at  building  can  be  con- 
fr'iucted  with  materials  of  all  dimenfions  ; 
and  he  raifes  a  monftrous  pile,  without  any 
proportion^  or  regularity, 


C  H  A  P. 
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C     H     A     P.     XXVIII. 


IDEAS  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GE- 
NERAL BOARD  FOR  RESEARCHES  AND 
INFORMATIONS. 


THE  great  number  and  diverfity  of  in- 
formations that  may  guide  the  general 
administration  of  the  finances,  and  the 
great  length  of  time  that  was  neceflary  to 
obtain  only  a  few,  gave  me  the  idea  of 
the  formation  of  an  ufcful  eftablifhment, 
which  I  deugned  to  propofe  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  :  it  was  the  inftitution  of  a  feparate 
board,  folely  deftined  to  collect,  a  multiplicity 
of  interefting  informations,  and  to  clafs 
them  in  a   clear  and  eafy  method. 

No   fuch    collection   exifts    at  prefent  ; 

each    new   mini  lier,  according   to  his  abili- 
ties, or  to  the  degree  of  concern  he    takes 
Z  4  in 
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in  public  affairs,  requires'  feme  information! 
here  and  there;  and  whilfr.  he  confiders 
thefe  explications  as  only  gratifying  his 
own  curiofity,  he  carries  them  away  with 
him  on  his  resignation,  and  very  often 
hums  them  as  ufclefs papers.  The  treafnre, 
indeed,  is  generally  fo  trifling,  that  it  does 
not  occafion  much  regret* 

The  board  I  wanted  to  efrablifh  might 
have  remedied  thefe  inconveniences;  in  the 
firft  place,  it  would  have  been  requifite  to 
depoiit  the  information  1  had  collected, 
and  all  the  alterations  introduced  by  length 
of  time  would  likevvife  have  been  register- 
ed. In  this  manner  it  would  have  -con- 
tinued to  make  the  proper  refearches,  to 
afcertain  at  all  times,  the  extent  of  the 
contributions  of  the  people  ;  the  reipective 
quota  of  each  tax  ;  the  quantity  collected 
in  each  province  ;  the  charges  of  collection, 
the  number  of  ffcal  officers  ;  the  eon  lump- 
lion  of  fait  and  tobacco,  the  amount  of 
feizures  and  condemnations  for  the  contra- 
band trade;  the  number  of  hofpitals,  the 
quantity  of  fick  and  infirm,  that  are  year- 
ly received  in  them  ;  the  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution 
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tition  of  beggafs  and  foundlings;  tin- 
tent  of  highways,  and  vicinal  communi- 
cations, and  their  animal  increafe  ;  the 
common  proportion  of  individuals  liable  to 
exigible  perfbnal  ferv ices  in  each  province; 
the  general  ftatement  of  the  public  debt  ; 
the  lift  of  the  yearly  traniactions  of  the 
Cciifc  d'Efcompte  ;  and  of  the  Mount  of 
Piety  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  cultivation  of 
wafte  lands;  of  population,  and  of  the  in- 
creafe of  fpecie  ;  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  particularifed  for  each 
fort  of  merchandize  ;  and  in  mort,  all  the 
information  displayed  in  a  great  mealure  in 
this  work. 

But  it  were  alfo  to  be  wifhed,  that  id 
this  fame  dépolit  fundry  other  informations 
might  be  found  ;  fome  of  which,  though 
to  appearance  they  are  object  of  curiofity, 
are  nevertheless  more  or  lefs  connected 
with  the  reflections  requij  admin  U 

ft  ration  of  the  finances  and  g  nt  in 

al  ;     fucii    are,    for   example,   hiftruc- 
tive    researches  into  the  extent  of  the  prin- 
cipal   article:;    of  ]  ption,     into 
'.a>m mon   proportion   '  i 
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the  produce  of  the  lands  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  quantity  of  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  the  variations  in  the  price 
of  labour  ;  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
the  nobility  and  privileged  people  to  that 
of  the  commonalty  ;  the  number  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  ;  the  number  of  proteftants,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  in  the  capital;  the  mort- 
nefs  of  life  in  fome  dangerous  trades  ;  the 
intereft  of  foreigners,  and  of  each  nation 
in  particular,  in  our  public  funds  ;  the 
fituation  of  beggars  and  wretched  perfons 
fupported  in  the  various  charitable  infti- 
tutions,  the  trade  they  have  been  bred 
to  ;  and  fundry  other  objects  equally  in- 
terefting. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  at  firft 
fight,  that  this  tafk  would  fall  very  heavy 
upon  one  {ingle  board  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  every  department  of  ad- 
minift ration,  there  are  always  fome  in- 
dividuals capable  of  making  fuch  inquiries 
as  are  connected  with  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations ;  and  therefore,  all  that  could  be 
required,  would  be  to  direct  them  to  de- 
mand frefh  informations  from  thefe  depart- 
ments 
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merits,  to  put  them  in  order,  and  to  take 
notice  of  the  variations  that  mould  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  length  of  time.  Then 
thole  errors  that  might  have  efcaped  notice 
in  the  fir  ft  arrangement,  would  be  difcover- 
ed,  by  means  of  thefe  fuccefiive  informa- 
tions ;  inibmueb,  that  after  fome  years, 
this  duty  might  be  eaMly  fulfilled,  by  men 
of  common  abilities.  Each  of  the  infor- 
mations that  mould  be  collected  ought  to 
be  fummarily  inferibed  in  a  peculiar  re- 
gifter,  with  references  for  the  particulars, 
to  feparate  books  ;  and  by  adopting  this 
method,  the  general  extract  of  this  work 
might  be  contracted  yearly  within  a  very 
narrow  eompafs.  This  collection  would  be 
of  very  great  ufe  to  active  minifters,  and 
the  title  page  alone  of  the  informations 
included  in  fuch  a  work,  would  be  fuffi- 
r o  intereftthe  moll:  ilothful  minds. 

It    would   be  neceflary,   that   the     cl 
of  this  board  ihould  have   been   early    i 
in  the   affairs  of  adminiftration, 
have  been    familiar  with   fueh  fubje£fcs.    It 
would   !.  to  appoint    a    magill 

that  might  be    invefted  with  fufficient    au- 
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thority  to  collect  the  diverfe  necelTary  in- 
formations, without  being  obliged  to  re- 
quire at  every  inllant,  the  intervention  of 
the  minifter.  When  adminiftration  has  oc- 
casionally manifefted  a  fudden  defigu  of 
entering  into  any  one  of  the  above  re- 
fearches,  without  explaining  its  reafons  for 
fo  doing,  that  was  fufficient  to  give  the 
alarm  ;  but  a  much  more  extenfive  and 
diveriified  curioiity,  would  not  infpire  the 
leaft  diffidence,  if  it  was  attributed  to  a  ge- 
neral defire  of  inflru&ion. 

Shall  it  be  objected  agaiuft  this  plan, 
that  fo  many  materials  are  ufelefs,  that 
our  anceftors  have  done  without  them, 
and  that  we  may  do  the  fame  ;  that  a 
ienfible  man  does  not  want  all  thefe  ele- 
ments, that  an  ignorant  man  cannot  adopt 
them,  and  that  the  fool  would  only  make 
a  wrong  ufe  of  them  ?  I  mall  readily  own, 
that  even  with  the  neceflary  help  to  ob- 
tain fpeedily  all  the  informations  that  are 
interesting  to  adminiftration,  it  is  ftill 
pofllble  to  be  an  unfkilful  miniiter  ;  but 
would  that  minifter  be  lefs  fo,  if  he  was 
totally  uninformed?   As  to  fenfibleperfons, 

I  am 
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lam  convinced  that  inftruction  is  to  them 
of  the  highefr.  importance:  that  inftruc- 
tion becomes  the  falutary  curb  of  imagi- 
nation ;  its  flights  are  circumfcribed  to 
real  objects  by  pofkive  knowledge,  and  it 
is,  in  fome  fort  obliged  to  direct  its  {pe- 
culations towards  what  may  be  profitable 
to  mankind.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  all 
governments  were  to  eflablifh  a  depofit 
of  informations,  fimilar  to  that  I  have 
indicated,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  they  were 
brought  to  communicate  voluntarily  to 
each  other,  all  the  general  bbfervations 
they  might  not  want  to  keep  exclusive- 
ly to  themfelves,  becaufe  feveral  of  thefe 
obfervations  would  contribute  to  perfect 
the  ideas  of  the  public  good.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  this  noble  and  pathetic  com- 
munication would  be  calculated  to  unite 
them,  and  to  inipire  all  nations  with 
nerofity  of  fentiments.  But  although  each  of 
thefe  governments  was  to  keep  its  infor- 
to  itfelf,  fbvereigns  might  flill 
ciiicover,  to  the  great  advantage  of  hu- 
manity, how  much  thev  haw  to  1 
fore    they  can  coj  all  the  ufeful   and 

be- 
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beneficent  occupations,  which  peaceful  quiet 
times  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  me- 
ditate upon,  and  to  carry  into  execu? 
tion. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 


ON    THE    ECONOMY    OF    TIME. 


LET  my  reader  endeavour  for  a  mo- 
ment  to  aflemble  in  his  mind,  the 
immenfe  details  of  the  chief  of  the  admit 
niftration  of  the  finances  of  France  ;  and 
cafting  only  a  glance  on  the  general  noti- 
ons I  have  indicated,  let  him  represent 
to  himfelf  the  multiplicity  of  branches  of 
revenue,  and  of  expence  ;  the  dwerilty  of 
taxes,  the  variety  of  cuftoms  and  privi- 
leges, the  uncertainty  of  the  principles, 
the  habit  of  the  various  degrees  of  confe- 
deration due  to  each  perfon  ;  the  different 
pretentions  of  courtiers,  nobles  and  ma- 
giftrates  ;  the   diverfe  interdis  of  financiers 

and 
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and  merchants  ;  in  fhort,  the  neccmties  of 
an  immenfe  nation,  furrounded  on  all  fides 
with  taxes,  and  the  continual  relation  of  the 
royal  exchequer  with  all  the  branches  of 
government. 

Afterwards,  and  when  he  has  reflect-: 
ed  for  a  few  moments  on  this  confufion 
which  is  frill  augmented  by  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  circumflances,  let  him  fix  his  at- 
tention on  the  common  degree  of  abili- 
ties given  to  one  man,  and  compare  them 
with  fo  vaft  a  charge,  and  lb  complica- 
ted an  adminift  ration  !  Then  certainly  he 
will  be  the  moft  furpriied  at  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  inirrument  adapted  to  fo  im- 
menfe a  labour. 

But  fince  the  nature  of  things  is  fuch, 
and  fince  the  putting  fuch  a  department 
into  commifiîon  would  be  the.  iource  of 
other  inconveniencies,  by  occanoning  con- 
tradictions, conflicts  of  authority,  delays, 
and  other  obstacles  which  originate  from  a 
divert! ty  of  pretentions,  and  the  ftruggles 
of  felf-love  ;  it  is  neceffary,  whilft  one 
chief  is  appointed  to  a  department,  that 
4  being 
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being  continually  ftruck  with  the  difpro- 
portion  that  exifts  between  his  abilities, 
and  the  duties  he  is  to  fulfill,  he  mould 
at  leaft  extend  his  faculties  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  ;  and  the  moft  im- 
portant is  a  proper   economy  of  his  time. 

A  life  of  diffipation,  or  pleafure  is  for- 
bidden to  the  ftatefman  :  he  muh1  labour 
inceflantly,  and  accumulate  thought  upon 
thought  :  his  leifure  hours  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  time  neceflary  to  recruit  his  ftrength  : 
but  to  be  an  economiit  of  his  time,  it  is 
not  alone  fufficient  that  he  mould  devote 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  place  : 
for,  if  he  Ihould  attend  to  them  without 
any  method,  and  without  a  fldlful  choice 
of  his  occupations,  he  will  no  longer  be 
mafter  of  that  general  chain  of  connec- 
tions which  an  administrator  of  the  fin- 
ances ought  to  feel  continually  in  his  hands, 
if  he  would  not  transform  himfelf  into  a 
blind  agent,  who  can  only  apply  his 
ftrength  to  the  objects  . 
reach. 

HI.  A  a  The 
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The  firft  advice  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  all  adminiftrators  of  the  finances,  whole 
occupations  will  always  be  greater  'than 
their  means,  is  never  to  tranfaéc  perfon- 
ally,  that  which  others  may  execute  as  well 
as  themfelves,  or  even  only  in  a  fuffieient 
manner  :  for  ideas  of  perfection  become  a 
tyrannical  thought,  when  they  degenerate 
into  a  minute  anxiety  ;  and  fuch  a  lpirit 
never  can  influence  the  chief  of  anexten- 
iive  adminiftration,  without  prejudice  to  a 
more  general  and  èffential  attention.  Not 
that  it  is  juftifiable  to  be  indifferent  to 
particulars  ;  but  it  is  much  lefs  by  his 
own  labours,  than  by  an  intelligent  choice 
of  thofe  who  are  to  fécond  him,  that  a 
minifter  can  execute  this  branch  of  his 
department. 

He  will  not  be  long  in  perceiving,  how 
very  fcarce  thofe  men  are,  who  are  quali- 
fied to  be  good  under-fecretaries  ;  and  it 
would  be  an  error  to  think  that  their 
quantity  will  make  up  for  the  want  of 
abilities  ;  the  too  great  multiplicity  of  the 
branches  of  his  department  occafions  a  real 
lofs  of  time   to  the  minifter  ;  for  each  fub- 

altern 
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altern  wifhing  to  fet  a  great  value  on  Ins 
work,  in  order  to  arrogate  a  greater  (hare 
of  it  to  himfelf,  will  lengthen  out  the 
affairs  intruded  to  his  care,  and  even  may 
iometimes  ft  art  difficulties,  in  order  to  con- 
quer them.  Theie  obfervations  are  full  more 
fenfibly  felt,  when  thole  perfons,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  minifterto  be  the  principals  in 
the  various  branches  of  any  department, 
are  of  a  fuperior  rank  to  that  of  the  under- 
fecretaries  :  then  every  claim  of  pride,  for 
a  few  minutes,  abforbs  the  time  allotted 
to  the  report  of  the  labour  of  the  day  : 
then  they  open  their  budget  and  flowly 
fearch  for  their  papers  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity ;  they  deftine  a  few  moments  more 
to  ccmpliments,  and  focial  diicourfe,  to 
mow  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  good 
breeding,  or  to  put  themfelves  on  a  ï'voï- 
ing  of  equality  :  at  laft,  the  report  begins, 
and  the  minifter  conftrained  bv  ti: 
of  refpecL  they  fee  m  to  require, 
great  lois  how  to  avoid  hearing  u; 
explanations,  and  defukory  difcuffions  . 
cd  to  conceal   their   ignorance  of  the    fub- 

in    queflion;  ?.i\ù   the  art  mad 
to  difplay,   not    the   abiliti  e    t  . 

A  a   1  the 
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the  fubject,  but  the  wit   they    are   glad    to 
play  offoccafionally. 

The  too  great  multiplicity  of  perfons 
at  the  head  of  the  various  branches  of  a 
department,  renders  it  likewife  more  diffi- 
cult to  convey  the  initruction  which  is  re- 
quifite  to  bring  the  fubalterns  into  the 
minister's  method  of  judging,  feeling,  and 
tranfacting  bufmefs  ;  and  this  fame  ar- 
rangement often  feparates,  and  difunites 
thole  affairs  that  have  a  clofe  relation  to 
e.ich  other  :  certainly,  even  the  man  who 
is  mod:  worthy  of  confidence,  ought  not 
to  be  intruded  with  a  'department  above 
nis  ftrength  ;  but  ufelefs  divifions  and 
thole  which  take  place  only  to  oblige  a 
greater  number  of  perfons,  are  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  a  prudent  admini- 
i\  ration. 

It  is,  as  it  were,  from  the  firft  hour  of 
•lis  miniftry,  that  an  adminiftVator  of  the 
finances  becomes  confcious  of  the  dif  pro- 
portion between  his  abilities  and  the  talk 
he  has  to  execute  ;  for  he  is  not  long  be- 
fore he  perceives  that  he    cannot    read    all 

the 
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the  memorials  prelèntéd  to  him,  nor  all 
the  letters  he  receives,  nor  lometime 
thoie  he  figns  ;  he  ought  therefore  tofup- 
ply  with  intelligence,  the  deficiencies  un- 
avoidable both  from  the  ihortnefs  of  time, 
and  the  limits  of  his  abilities.  He  muft 
adopt  a  method,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
may  ealily  diiiinguiih  between  what  re- 
quires a  particular  attention  on  his  part, 
and  what  only  demands  his  knowledge  of 
the  principal  object  ;  between  what  he 
ought  to  know  perfonally,  and  what  he 
may  truft  to  the  examination  of  perlons, 
whole  character  and  judgement  he  has  ex- 
perienced. 

A  regular  diftribution  of  all  his  time 
is  likewife  infinitely  neceflary.  It  feems 
as  if  the  valu.-  of  time  was  unknown  to 
him,  and  as  if  he  was  undecided  in  the 
midft  of  the  Iblicitudes  which  public  af- 
require,  when  he  has  not  determin- 
ed hours  For  each  branch  of  bulinefs,  or 
when  he  fuffers  himlelf  to  be  continually 
interrupted  by  the  intrufîon  of  a  fi 
foreign  to  that  he  wilhes  to  attend  to. 
J  am  afraid  to  appear  too  minute  ;  other  - 
A  a  3  wife 
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•wife  I  mould  recommend  the  being  very 
regular  even  in  the  diipoial  of  papers.  I 
have  known  men  in  a  public  department, 
who  never  could  find  thoie  they  wanted, 
without  a  long  previous  refearch  :  manu- 
fcripts  accumulated  on  all  fides  in  the 
clofet,  of  a  minifter  may  look  well  in  the 
eyes  of  fools  ;  it  is  with  them  a  token  of 
great  occupation;  but  an  experienced  ob- 
ferver  forms  a  different  kind  of  judgment. 

Too  frequent  public  levees  are  a  real 
lofs  of  time,  fince  the  minifter  can  attend 
bat  very  fuperficially  to  each  matter  at 
fuch  audiences;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  ne- 
ceffary,  that  there  mould  ba  ibme  days 
fet  apart  for  that  purpok  ;  though  it  were 
only,  to  admit  thoie,  who  are  of  an  ob- 
fcure  clafs,  and  deftimte  of  protection,  to 
approach  the  minifter  ;  and  aifo,  that  the 
knowledge  of  an  important  matter,  mould 
not  be  obliged  to  depend  on  a  letter,  or  a 
memorial  ;  for  it  is  poffible  to  iuppofe, 
that  a  breach  of  confidence  may  put  a  ftop 
to  this  channel  of  information. 

Exclusively  of  thefe  public   levees,    a 
minifter  cannot    help  giving   private  meet- 
ings 
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ings  to  certain  defcriptions  of  perlons:  but 
he  muft  not  encourage  the  dHpofition  na- 
tural   to    thofe  who    follicit,    to    dwell    a 

long    time    on   what  con  m  ;    and 

I  am  of  opinion  that  he  ought  at  Leaft 
to  adopt  a  ferions  look  to  check  thofe 
flights  of  vanity,  and  ielillh  details,  which 
wade  l'o  much  time  at  lucli  intervie 
he  muft  alio  oppofe  the  lame  calmnefs 
to  the  com  non  attacks  of  praife,  or  flat- 
tery, which  are  more  or  lefs  ikilfully  diredl- 
ed  againft  him  by  the  grcateft  part  of  thofe 
who  fraud  in  need  of  him,  and  who  be- 
ing read v  to  give  him  a  double  dole,  if  he 
fhews  the  lead  token  of  fatisfaction  and 
of  complailance,  are  more  efpecially  deter- 
mined after  having  dwelt  on  his  merit, 
to  require  fo  much  the  more  time  to  fpeak 
of  their  own. 

I  think  I  had  adopted  an  ufeful  method 
with  refpeâ  to  thefe  private  audiences  :  it 
was  to  beg  of  rnoft  of  thofe  who  demand- 
ed  one,  to  inform  me  previoufly  in  wri- 
ting, what  was  the  fubject  upon  which 
they  defired  to  converfe  with  me  ;  for 
thus,  a  great  number  of  ufelefs  conv  r- 
A  a  j.  fations 
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fations  were  avoided,  either  by  a  decifive 
verbal  anfwer,  or  by  an  explanation  given  in 
writing. 

I  do  not  reckon  among  the  rational  me- 
thods of  fparing  time,  the  former  cuftom 
of  the  adminift  ration  of  the  finances,  of 
giving  no  anfwer  to  the  letters  of  com- 
plaint from  commercial  people  refpecling 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  duties,  and 
of  only  writing  the  decifion  of  the  mini- 
fter  in  the  margin,  leaving  to  the  merch- 
ants, or  their  reprefentatives  the  care  of 
coming  to  feek  for  that  decifion  in  the 
office,  where  it  was  depofited  :  for  econo- 
my of  time  is  only  precious  fo  far  as  it 
allows  greater  leifure  for  ufeful,  or  obliga- 
tory objects. 

I  find  my felf  urged,  as  it  were,  to  point 
out  the  fureft  and  beft  method  of  faving 
time  :  it  is  to  oppofe  general  principles 
to  unjuft  folicitations,  and  indifcreet  de- 
mands, and  never  to  deviate  from  them. 
It  is  exceptions  that  are  made,  which  ob- 
lige the  minilter  to  argue  again  ft  thofe, 
who  make  a  pretence  from  thefe  excep- 
tions, 
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tions,  to  obtain  the  fame  ;  they  then 
think  they  have  a  right  to  fpeak  of  what 
is  due  to  them,  confidering  what  has  been 
done  for  others  ;  and  the  minifler,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  partiality,  is  obliged  to 
hearken  patiently  to  details  totally  uncon- 
nected with  public  affairs  :  relations,  friends 
and  court-protectors  demand  a  ftill  greater 
complaifance  ;  and  the  day  is  fpent  in 
playing  the  part  of  a  favoured  individual, 
inftead  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  mini- 
fter. How  much  time  have  I  not  fpared 
only  by  announcing,  that  the  King  was 
determined  not  to  grant  any  penfion  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  ;  not  to  difpofe  of 
any  employment,  or  contract,  in  the  finance 
department,  through  favour  ;  never  to  make 
a  conceffion  of  any  of  his  d^mefnes  ;  to 
make  no  exchanges  ;  not  to  promife  any 
reverfions  ;  and  to  leave  the  choice  of 
their  fubalterns  to  the  Farmers-General, 
and  the  adminiftrators  of  his  revenue  ? 
How  much  time  have  I  not  fpared  by  a 
confiant  adherence  to  thefe  regulations,  and 
fundry  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  ? 

4.  Bur 
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But  what  ought  really  to  be  lamented, 
is,  that  fuch  is  the  multiplicity  of  public 
affairs,  and  fo  rapid  is  their  fucceflion  to 
each  other,  that  a  minifler  can  never  find 
fufficieiit  leifure  to  inftrucl  himfelf  or  to 
meditate  ;  and  yet  the  whole  day  would 
not  be  too  long  to  afcertain  all  the  abufive 
practices,  and  to  prepare  plans  of  reform- 
ation. If  it  was  poffible  to  realize  an  ima- 
ginary arrangement,  one  could  wifh  to  join 
two  men  in  one,  whereof  the  ririt,  mould  give 
himfelf  up  continually  to  reflection,  wliilft 
the  other,  ihould  have  an  eye  to  the  courfe 
of  public  affairs.  No,  it  will  be  faid  by 
fome  perfons,  the  French  nation  ought  to 
have  volatile  miniiters,  without  anxiety, 
without  embarraffments,  looking  at  every 
thing,  rapidly,  and  deciding  in  the  lame 
manner  :  methinks,  at  lean1,  I  hear  this 
language  held  by  thofe  goodnature  people 
who  laughing,  playing  and  fpending  their 
penfions,  think  that  every  thing  is  for  the 
bell:  in  this  world,  and  that  the  nation  is  as 
fatisfied  as  they  are.  I  am  of  opinion  a  mi- 
nifter  will  not  hearken  to  fuch  leflons  ;  and  I 
rather  think,  the  confidence  of  afovereign, 
and  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  require  from 

thofe 
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thofe,  who  occupy  the  firft  places  in  the  flare, 
an  intire  application  of  their  abilities  and 
thoughts  ;  and  that  they  are  irrictly  account- 
able for  the  ufe  they  make  of  their  whole 
time. 

Be  therefore  fparing  of  time,  you  who 
know  the  importance  of  it  :  olï  !  how  pre- 
cious it  is  for  a  minifter  of  the  finances,  if 
he  contemplates  the  extent  of  his  duties, 
and  the  narrow  limits  of  his  abilities  !  how 
precious  it  is  for  that  man,  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  do  good  almod  every  inftant  !  he 
ought  to  look  on  time  as  a  fort  of  hallowed 
commodity  ;  and  if  he  pofTeflès  a  great 
fhare  of  fenfibilitv,  that  idea  will  follow 
him  every  where,  either  to  adminifrer  plea- 
fureto  him, or  to  torment  him  with  remorfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXX. 


ON  THE  SPIBIT   OF   SYSTEM. 


THE  fpirit  of  fyftem  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  method  of  diiburdening  the 
mind  and  abridging  our  ocupations  ;  by  re- 
ferring almoft  every  thing  to  fome  general 
idea,  it  difpenies  with  flud}ing,  compar- 
ing and  diftinguiming  the  various  grada- 
tions, and  exceptions  ;  I  have  however,  care- 
fully avoided  advifing  this  method  of  fav- 
ing  time.  It  has  the  fame  effect  as  the  prun- 
ing of  a  tree,  fo  as  to  make  it  grow  in  height 
only,  inftead  of  rendering  it  proper  to  give 
a  beneficial  (hade,  by  lopping  it  with  dis- 
cretion. 

The 
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Thr  fpirit  of  fyftem  is  fometimes  taken 
for  genius,  becauie  they  both  recall  the 
ideas  of  extenfion  and  novelty  ;  but  their 
conduct  is  very  different.  Genius  by  fur- 
pafling  the  knowledge  of  its  age,  really  in- 
creafes  the  mafs  of  ufeful  information  ; 
whilft  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  by  exaggera- 
ting its  application,  deftroys  inftead  of  in- 
creasing. 

Genius  is  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  us  to  collect  together  a  great  diver- 
fity  of  objects,  and  to  comprehend  the  chain 
that  unites  them  :  the  fpirit  of  fyftem 
makes  a  fmall  number  of  objects  general, 
and  forcibly  unites  every  part,  by  the  au- 
thority of  one  or  two  principles.  Genius 
does  not  run  counter  to  common  opinions, 
becauie  it  confiders  them  as  the  refult  of  a 
long  ièries  of  obfervations  ;  and  it  pays  re- 
fpect  to  good  fenfe,  as  being  the  faithful 
guardian  of  thofe  opinions:  the  fpirit  of 
fyftem  on  the  contrary,  finds  errors  in  every 
thing  ;  becaufe  its  attention  always  directed 
to  the  fame  line,  never  fees  more  than 
dimenfion  ;  and  it  defpifes  that  good  i 
which   adheres    to  vulgar    maxims,    often 

with- 
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without  being  able  to  defend  them.  Good 
fenfe  is  confined  within  the  limits,  which 
traditional  information  has  determined. 
Genius  extends  thefe  limits  by  new  acquit- 
tions ;  and  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  forms  to  it- 
felf  an  ideal  empire  by  fimple  abfr.ract.ion s 
alone.  Good  lenfe  fees  objects  in  their 
real  light  :  Genius  finds  out  objects  till 
then  unknown,  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  forms  a 
wrong  judgment  of  every  thing,  becaufe  the 
exaggeration  it  applies  to  all  things,  is  an 
obftacle  to  their  being  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  Experience  forms  good  fenfe  ;  na- 
ture gives  genius  ;  and  imagination  en- 
couraged by  felf-love  gives  birth  to  the  fpirit 
of  fyftem.  Time  alone,  however,  fecures 
patronage  and  homage  to  genius,  becaufe 
time  alone  accuftoms  men  to  comprehend 
thofe  truths,  whofe  refpective  relations  to 
each  other  are  very  numerous  :  the  fpirit  of 
fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  is  immediately 
furrounded  with  followers  ;  becaufe  it  lef- 
fens  the  labour  of  the  underftanding,  by  re- 
ferring every  thing  that  requires  any  pre- 
cifion  to  vague  ideas  ;  and  becaufe  it  has 
watch-words,  by  which  its  difciples  eafily 
know  each  other  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  great  eft 

obfcurity  : 
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obfcurity;  thus,  whilft  the  mon1  fteril  and 
abridged  vocabulary,  is  ibmctimes  fufficient 
for  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  genius  mi  ft  ani- 
mate language,  in    every   fenfe,  and  as    it 

were,  imprint  its  own  ft  amp  upon  it,  if  it 
aims  at  giving  an  explicit  idea  pf  the  vigour 
and  multiplicity  of  its  conceptions. 

.     \ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXL 


ON  THE  NOMINATION    TO     THE   OFFICES  OF 
INTENDANTS  OF   THE  PROVINCES. 


^pHE  duty  of  the  Intendants  of  the  pro- 
vihces  is  to  inform,  and  fécond  the 
general  adrniniflration  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  department  that  is  intrufted 
to  them,  it  is  therefore  impoffible  to  be  too 
attentive  to  the  choice  made  of  perfons  ap- 
pointed to  fill  thefe  places.  An  ancient 
cuftom  determines,  that  none  but  matters 
of  requefts  mail  be  appointed  ;  and  al- 
though the  order  of  feniority  is  fomc  times 
followed,  it  very  often  happens  that  from 
partial  confiderations,  it  is  deviated  from  ; 
which  is  dill  wone.  Young  m  11  without 
any  experience^    or    any  other  preparation, 

than 
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than  their  having  launched  out  into  the 
polite  amufements  of  the  metropolis,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  bon  ton  of  fociety,  have 
been  fent  to  govern  a  province,  whole  po- 
pulation exceeds  that  of  fun  dry  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  And  it  was  thought  a  proper 
excufe  to  fay,  that  thefe  young  men  be- 
longed to  families  long  known  in  the  ma- 
giftracy  ;  but  are  not  the  rights  and  the 
wants  of  the  people  known  likewife  in  the 
annals  of  humanity  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  fuch  a 
principle  of  adminiftration  is  to  be  obferved, 
it  is  very  fortunate  that  the  family  of  Mont- 
morency docs  not  defire  to  be  Intendants  ;  for 
by  the  fame  rule,  that  mark  of  confidence 
ought  to  be  given  them,  from  the  very 
cradle. 

The  mailers  of  requefts  are  only  eighty 
in  number  ;  it  is  therefore  rare  to  find  in 
them,  a  union  of  all  the  talents  requifite 
for  fuch  an  important  office  as  that  of  In- 
tendant, even  by  making  a  moft  impartial 
choice  among  thofe,  who  qualify  them- 
felves  to  be  Intendants.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  magiftrates  of  a  different 
order  ought  not  to  be  excluded,  when   the 

Vol.  III.  B  b  neceflary 
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neceffary  abilities  to  excite  the  confidence  of 
the  fovert  ign  are  discovered  in  them  :  for  all 
thefe  prerogatives,  and  divifions,  within  a 
fpace  already  too  narrow,  ferve  only  to  con- 
tract the  refources  of  adminiftration. 

There  could  be  no  real  motive  to  limit 
the  choice  permanently,  to  the  mafters  of 
requefl  alone,  but  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed 
their  functions,  particularly  formed  them 
for  the  duties  of  adminiftration  ;  but.  that 
is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  until  the  moment  in 
which  they  are  deligned  to  become  Intend- 
ants, their  whole  bufmefs  is  to  make  their 
report  to  the  council  of  requefts,  for  an- 
nul ling  of  fentences  ;  this  'kind  of  bufi- 
nefs  habituates  the  mind  indeed  to  a  fpecies 
of  logic  ;  but  as  they  are  always  forced  to 
judge  between  two  given  points,  this  prac- 
tice, is  no  apprenticefhip  to  adminiftration, 
whofe  genius  is  entirely  different,  and  a  pro- 
per education  for  which,  would  rather  re- 
quire, that  they  mould  early  endeavour  to 
difcover  what  is  not  pointed  out  to  them; 
to  embrace  feveral  objects  at  once  ;  to  con- 
nect with  facility  the  chain  of  feveral  re- 
lative difpofitions  ;  and  to  digeft  with  regu- 

laritv. 
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larity,  a  great  variety  of  information,  I 
wiih  alio,  to  advife  young  magi  ft  rates,  who 
are  deftined  to  the  adminiftration  of  pro- 
vinces, to  avoid  carefully,  that  ftiffnefs  com- 
monly acquired  from  the  pride  which  ad- 
heres to  collective  hodies  of  men  :  in  order 
to  render  their  aclions  more  conciliating, 
they  mould  divefl  themielves  a  little  of 
their  pergonal  vanity  ;  for  authority  renders 
men  proud  ;  whilft  the  difcharge  of  its 
duties  makes  us  modeft  ;  thefe  duties  then 
ought  to  he  ftudied  and  fully  comprehend- 
ed ;  both  the  heart  and  the  mind  mud  be 
deeply  imprefled  with  them  ;  then,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  no  Intend- 
ant would  covet  the  reputation  of  being  the 
fole  promoter  of  the  good  that  may  be  done 
in  his  department  :  then,  they  would  not 
envy  the  ihare  of  authority,  the  fovereign 
might  think  proper  to  intruft  with  the  pro- 
vihcial  adminiftrations  :  they  would  hud 
that  it  is  ftill  a  very  great  honour  to  adopt 
the  elucidations  of  thefe  adminiitrations,  to 
fécond  their  labours,  and  to  guide  the  opi- 
nion of  government  on  that  fubjed'  ;  but,  it 
U  unfortunate,  that  moil  men  are  very 
loath  to  give  up  the  fmalleft,  and  even  the 
B  b  2  mofl 
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moft  burdenfbmc  appendages  of  authority  ; 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  pofTefs  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  and  lublimity  of  fenti- 
ment,  in  order  to  fee  ibmething  more  attract- 
ing than  the  pleafure  of  commanding,  in 
public  offices  of  adminiftration.  I  am  con- 
vinced neverthelefs,  that  in  the  provinces 
under  provincial  adminiftrations,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  itates,  the  Intendants  pofTefs 
many  furer  methods  of  acquiring  fame,  and 
of  favouring  their  ambitious  views  :  but 
inftead  of  being  fo  quickly  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives,  inftead  of  letting  up  authority, 
in  oppoiitionto  authority,  as  if  theirs  alone 
ifTued  from  the  fovereign  ;  it  would  be  more 
becoming,  if  forgetting  themfelves  entire- 
ly, they  were  only  anxious  about  the  public 
good  ;  then,  every  one  would  confide  in 
them,  every  one  would  take  a  pleafure  in 
praifing  their  abilities,  and  their  characler; 
whilft  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  rum  into 
public  notice,  and  to  be  adlive  without  any 
neceffity  for  it,  awakens  and  excites  criti- 
cifm,  and  malevolence. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  magi- 
strates who  are  appointed  to   be  Intendants 

were 
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were  to  remain  much  longer  refident  in  the 
tame  provinces:  knowledge  is  in  all  things 
the  work  of  time,  and  it  is  a  renunciation 
of  a  valuable  advantage  to  forego  that  which 
is  given  by  experience.  I  own  that  an  In- 
tendant, though  tranflated  from  one  pro 
vince  to  another,  does  not  lofe  the  know- 
ledge that  refu Its  from  general  refearches  : 
hut  all  the  informations  that  are  peculiar  to 
places,  and  circumftances,  are  thereby  en- 
tirely loft,  and  the  improvements  that  were 
begun,  are  fufpended  either  through  the  in- 
experience, or  the  pride  of  his  fucceflbr. 

There  exifts  likewife  another  cuftom, 
the  inconvenience  of  which  I  had  occafion 
to  afcertain:  the  appointment  of  Intendants 
belongs  only  in  part,  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  finances  :  for  it  is  the  minifter  of 
the  war  department  who  alone  receives  the 
King's  orders  for  their  nomination  to  the 
frontier  provinces  :  and  as  thofe  places  are 
the  m  oft  lucrative  and  honourable,  it  hap- 
pens, that  about  the  time  when  the  Intend- 
ants of  the  internal  provinces  may  reafon- 
ably  afpire  to  be  tranflated  to  thofe  above 
mentioned,  they  ft  and  leaft  in  need  ofmerit- 
B  b  3  jug 
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ingthe  approbation  of  the  minifter  af|the  fin  • 
ances  ;  and  yet  their  connections  with  that 
department,  are  in  all  the  generalities  indif- 
criminately,  the  mod:  efîêntial  part  of  their 
functions. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  thefe  di- 
verfe  obfervations,  I  have  any  peculiar  per- 
fons  in  view,  who  are  now  in  place  ;  it  is 
always  under  a  general  afpect  that  I  confidef N 
the  fubjects  on  which  I  expatiate  :  I  know 
feveral  Intendants  who  neither  require  to  be 
curbed,  nor  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  I  may  fay, 
that  no  minifter  ever  took  greater  delight 
than  I  did  in  doing  them  juftice,  and  fetting 
a  high  value  On  their  fervices  :  but  fince  I 
freely  open  my  mind  in  this  work,  I  muft 
acknowledge,  that  I  always  confidered  the 
difguft  they  exp relied  at  feeing  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  who  was  not  a 
magistrate,  as  a  very  narrow  fentiment  :  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  miftaken  ;  but  it 
appears  tome,  that  when  this  envious  fpirit 
peculiar  to  collective  bodies,  difplays  itfelf 
with  eagerneirf,  it  is  always  attended  with  a 
difficiency  of  perfonal  dignity  :  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Montesquieu    would  not  have 

pleaded 
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pleaded  indifcriminately  for  all  prefidentsof 
Parliament;  nor  Helvetius  for  the  Farmers 
General  ;  nor  Mr.  de  Malesherbes  in  our 
days,  for  all  the  magiftrates  of  the  court  of 
aids  :  it  is  therefore,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
lay  it,  from  a  fenfe  of  our  want  of  perfonal 
iuperiority,  that  we  are  induced  to  aflbciate 
m  pride,  and  to  throw  our  mite  into  one 
common  purfe. 


B  b  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXII. 


ON  THE  CHANGES  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PER- 
SONS, ÎN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FTNANCES. 


WHEN  men  of  common  abilities  are  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  public  is  of- 
ten impatient  for  fome  revolution,  and  that 
fentiment  is  natural  :  thole  who  live  on 
hopes,  commonly  defire  a  multiplicity  of  lot- 
teries :  however,  thofe  continual  alterations 
in  principles,  which  are  the  ordinary  con- 
fequence  of  the  fuccefnon  of  minifters  in 
France  ;  are  very  great  misfortunes,  and  real 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and  permanency 
of  ufeful  eftablifhments  ;  it  is  not  folely  to 
the  diverfity  of  opinions,  that  thefe  changes 

muft 
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muft  be  attributed  ;  for  the  having  an  op- 
pinion  of  one's  own  in  matters  of  admini- 
ftratipn  is  in  fa£,  a  mark  of  fenfe,  which 
is  not  given  to  every  one  :  but  vanity,  pre- 
tentions, jealoufy,  thoiè  confiait  attributes 
of  human  nature,  put  the  new  minifter  outof 
humour  with  all  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr  ;  and  the  more  thofe  ideas  were 
well  received,  the  more  offenfive  they  are  to 
him  :  the  abilities,  or  the  virtues  of  a  man 
Co  near  him,  are  like  a  fhade  that  obfeures 
his  own  fplendour  for  fome  time  ;  and  to 
weaken  the  fame  thatistroublefome  to  him, 
he  blames  what  was  done  before  him,  he 
follows  another  path,  and  takes  to  his  bofom 
and  to  his  council,  all  thofe  who  were  neg- 
lected by  the  preceding  minifter. 

These  inconveniences,  confidered  under 
a  general  afpecl:,  muff,  be  attributed  to  vari- 
ous caufes.  In  France,  there  is  not  any 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  a'flem- 
bled  for  the  difcufhon  of  the  great  affairs  of 
adminiftration,  nor  any  depofitary,  or 
guardian  of  thofe  principles  that  are  confe- 
c rated  by  reflection  and  experience. 

The 
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The  minifters  themfelves,  deiîrous  of  an 
abfolute  authority  over  their  refpeclive  de- 
partments, and  always  occupied  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  fuperiority  of  fa- 
vour and  credit,  which  the  faults  of  their 
colleagues  give  them  room  to  hope  for,  are 
not  collectively,  the  protectors  of  the  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  each  branch  of  admini- 
stration with  which  they  are  feparately  in- 
truded. The  administration  of  the  finances, 
more  efpecially,  being  naturally  complicated, 
is  ftill  more  liable  to  efcape  their  attention  : 
beiides,  the  minifler  of  that  department,  can 
eaiily  fubdue  every  opinion  to  his  own,  were  it 
only,  by  making  ufe,  at  proper  feafons,  of 
the  pliable  argument  of  public  credit,  or 
of  that  idea  to  which  every  thing  may  be 
referred,  namely,  the  intereft  of  authority. 

But,  it  will  perhaps  be  obferved,  that 
fome  of  thefe  circumftances  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  number  of  monarchical 
governments;  and  yet,  all  arrangements  of 
adminiflration  appear  to  be  more  permanent 
in  them,  than  in  France  :  this  is  becaufe  in 
moft  of  thefe  governments,  they  are  guided, 
and  as  it  were  reftrained  by  the  laws  of  ne- 

ceffity; 
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ceffitv  ;  whereas  in  France,  where  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  and  the  prosperous  ftate  or" 
commerce,  and  of  induilry,  triumph  fo  of- 
ten over  the  errors  of  government,  they  oc- 
cafionally  act,  in  moft  arrangements  made 
by  adminiftration,  as  if  they  only  gambled 
•for  the  overplus 

Lastly,  although  France  has  had  great 
minifters  in  every  line,  perhaps  the  nation- 
al character  to  well  adapted  to  fuch  a  variety 
of  objects,  is  lefs  calculated  for  the  fpirit  of 
adminiftration  than  for  any  other;  that 
fpirit  requires  a  kind  of  deliberation,  con- 
firm cy  and  uniformity,  which  is  not  always 
reconcileahle  with  its  activity  of  imagina- 
tion, and  more  efpecially  with  that  instan- 
taneous fenhbility  which  delights  in  a  con- 
tinual renewal  of  whatever  ftrikes  the 
mind. 

It  was  therefore,  in  confequence  of  thefe 

>us  considerations,  that- 1  wifhed  to  in- 

fure,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  the  public 

iniftration,    by    cirabliihing  provincial 

aflembties,  which  mould  have  been  called  to- 

quin  into,  and  to  preferve  the 
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good  that  might  be  done  in  each  province  ; 
and  which  being  a  collective  body  under  the 
fanction  of  the  laws,  would  foon  have  ac- 
quired a  fufficient  confiftency  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  expofed  to  the  frequent  variations  of 
fyftem,  or  to  the  inconftant  opinions  of  the 
minifters  of  the  finances. 

What  renders  the  choice  of  thofe   men 
who  are  fit  for  the  firft  places  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  more  difficult  in  France  is  the  too 
diftinclly  marked  limits,  which  feparate  the 
various    ranks,    and    the   law  of    cuftom, 
which  circumfcribes  the  moll:  important  no- 
minations   within    a   very    narrow    circle», 
Ufually,    the    minifters    of   the    finances, 
and  very  often,  even  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
are  appointed   from  among  the  magistrates 
whofe  functions  are  exercifed  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  independent  of  the  matters  of  the 
requefts,  who  devoid  of  experience,  gene- 
rally have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  public  affairs, 
the  eligible  candidates  are  limited  to  thirty 
three  Intendants    of   provinces,    and  forty 
four  State-counfellors  ;  and  as  feveral  of  the 
latter,  either  from  their  great  age,  or  from 
choice,  have  not  any  ambition,  the  number  of 
thofe  who  are  on  the  lift  for  the  great  offices, 

of 
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of  ftate  is  reduced  to  fifty  or  fixtv  :  which  is 
very  fmall  indeed,  to  expecl  always  to  find 
men  of  tranicendent  abilities. 

As  long  however  as  the  choice  of  a  mini- 
fter  of  the  finances  is  to  be  reftrained  to  one 
rank  in  fociety,  I  think  the  body  of  magi- 
ftrates  above  mentioned,  delerves  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  want  of  a  fuf- 
ficent  reflection  on  the  extent  and  diverfity 
of  the  fun  Étions  of  a  comptroller  general, 
or  minifter  of  the  finances  in  France,  that  it 
is  often  faid,  "  it  is  from  the  body  of 
financiers,  or  merchants  that  he  ought  to 
be  chofen."  I  believe  in  this  caie,  the 
word  financiers  propagates  the  illufion  ;  the 
refources  that  a  comptroller  general  muft 
find  in  all  extraordinary  circumftances,  cer- 
tainly require  that  he  mould  perfectly  un- 
derhand the  nature  of  public  credit,  and 
be  thorougly  (killed  in  all  money  tranfac- 
tions  that  depend  on  public  confidence  :  but 
befides  that,  there  are  a  great  many  bankers, 
merchants,  and  financiers,  whofe  notions  on 
that  branch  of  administration  would  be 
quite  abfurd,  they  would  likewife  be  in 
general  too  great  Grangers  to  a  multiplicity 
of  informations  and  reflections,  which  are 
1  alfo 
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alfo  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  the  exerciie 
of  a  branch  of  adminiftration  whofe  in- 
fpection  extends  to  the  totality  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  of  the  expence,  and  has  an  influ- 
ence directly  and  indirectly  on  the  profperity 
of  the  ftate,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the 
incomplete  and  partial  preparations,  thele 
which  the  functions  of  an  Intendant  of  a 
province  furnifh,  approaches  neareft  to  the 
knowledge  neceffary  for  a  minifter  of  the 
finances. 

But  the  wifeft.  meafure  would  undoubt- 
edly be,  not  to  make  choice  of  that  mini» 
fler,  neither  on  account  of  his  rank,  his 
iituation  in  life,  nor  any  other  conventional 
token  ;  but  rather  by  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  of  his  mind  :  a  very  difficult  un- 
dertaking indeed  ;  more  efpecially  for  fove- 
reigns  before  whom  the  truth  is  always 
concealeçj,  or  at  lead  difguifed  :  accuftom- 
ed  from  their  infancy  tp  keep  thofe  who  at- 
tend upon  them  at  a  great  diflance,  or  to  let 
them  only  approach  their  perfons,  in  thofe 

moments 
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moments  that  are  devoted  to  pleafure,  the 
opinion  they  form  of  mankind  depends,  for 
the  moft  part,  on  the  iuggefïions  of  the  few- 
courtiers  they  admit  to  their  intimacy  ;  and 
how  can  an  impartial  fpirit  he  expected 
from  thofe  who  are  prepoiYefied  with  ideas 
of  fortune  and  ambition  ?  the  firft  fprings  of 
theie  two  ardent  pallions,  are  love,  and 
hate,  which  prevail  according  to  their  in- 
tcrcft. 

The  art  of  court  intrigue  has  likewrife 
made  inch  a  progress,  that  the  very  great 
delicacy  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  de- 
ceives  the  moft  attentive  ;  its  luhterfuges  are 
incredible  :  it  knows  how  to  afiume  every 
form,  the  moft  i until  addrefs  ;  audacious 
falfehood,  the  appearance  of  iinecrity,  and 
the  maik  of  auftcrity.  It  ftudics  the 
motions,  the  habits,  and  even  the  books  read 
by  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  diicover  what 
may  heft  promote  its  views,  and  facilitate 
its  plots.  The  Caliph  Iiaroun-al-Raiclnd, 
undoubtedly  after  having  experienced  that 
truth  never  gains  accefs  to  the  palace  of 
Kings,  ulld  todifguife  himielfin  the  night 
time,  to  learn  the  fecret  opinions  of  his 
3  people  : 
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people  :  at  prefent,,  fuch  a  method  would  be 
very  favourable  to  court  intrigue  :  for  thofe 
who  are  verfed  in  it,  would  not  fail  to  fuborn 
fome  of  their  fubaltern  dependants,  to  re- 
peat within  hearing  of  the  monarch,  only 
what  they  would  wifti  to  have  him  know. 

Alas  !  how  many  In  aï  es  are  laid  on  all 
fides  for  fovereigns  :  and  how  indulgent 
ought  we  to  be  when  they  are  deceived  ! 
they  perhaps  poffefs  only  one  method  of 
forming  a  fure  idea  of  the  abilities  and 
merit  of  thofe  who  are  at  a  diftance  from 
the  court,  and  from  their  perfons  :  they 
ought,  long  before  the  time  when  court-in- 
trigues begin  to  operate,  to  liften  attentive- 
ly to  the  voice  of  reputation,  to  that  faint 
but  continual  echo,  which  in  fome  meafure 
refembles  thofe  flight  mocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  are  fo  eafily  difcerned  in  the 
calm  and  filence  of  night  ;  but  ceafe  to  be 
heard,  when  men  on  the  return  of  day,  take 
poffeflion  of  the  earth  and  fill  it  with  the 
noife  of  their  labour,  and  the  clamour  of 
their  parlions. 

And 
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And  yet,  as  nothing  is  perfect,  we  ought 
not  to  conceal,  that  fame  though  an  alrnoft 
unerring  guide,  is  not  a  fufficient  fècurity 
for  the  choice  of  a  minifter  of  the  finances. 
Let  the  Sovereign  have  a  General  to  appoint, 
and  he  may  fafeiy  trufi  to  the  public  voice  ; 
for  thofe  talents,  and  that  kind  of  merit, 
which  give  reputation  to  iuch,  or  fuch  an 
officer,  are  precifely  the  qualities  which  an- 
fwer  the  views  of  the  Sovereign,  and  are  to 
determine  his  confidence  :  it  is  in  campaigns, 
that  thofe  whom  the  public  voice  diftin- 
guifhes  have  acquired  their  fame  ;  and  they 
are  deftined  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  armies  :  the  lame  reflections 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  Ambafladors, 
to  Prefidents  of  fupreme  courts,  and  fundrv 
other,  places,  in  which  the  fame  kind  of 
merit  is  as  requilite  for  the  fécond  rank,  as  is 
required  for  the  firft  offices  of  the  ftate  ; 
but  the  reputation  of  the  candidates  for  the 
miniftry  of  the  finances  never  affords  more 
than  an  imperfect  alTurance  of  their  real 
abilities  for  that  poft,  becaufe  the  functions 
in  which  they  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves, 
required  only  a  part  of  the   knowledge  and 

Vol.  111.  C  c  qualihcatious 
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qualifications    neceffary    for    a  general  ad-> 
miniftrator  of  the  finances. 

Thus  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  In- 
tendant of  a  province,  whofe  duties  are 
neverthelefs  circumfcribed,  and  whofe  line 
of  conduct  is  traced,  either  by  initru&ions 
from  the  minifter,  or  the  will  of  the  So- 
vereign, is  not  a  fumcient  warrant  that  this 
Intendant  will  not  give  himfelf  up  to  erro- 
neous fy fieras,  when  he  mall  have  the 
power  of  directing  the  general  adminiftra- 
tion  at  his  will  :  neither  will  that  reputation 
be  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fpecie,  of  the  art  of  maintaining 
of  public  credit,  and  of  a  variety  of  other 
combinations  foreign  to  his  firfl  fludies. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  reputation  of  a 
towering  genius  in  matters  of  finance,  who 
mould  bs  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  legi- 
(lation  of  taxes,  and  of  fifcal  demands,  will 
not  be  a  iecufity  for  that  uprightnefs  of 
heart  and  that  found  mind,  which  endea- 
vours to  find  the  profperity  of  the  ftate  in 
the  eafy  circumflances  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
m.  the 
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the  people,   and   the  love  and  confidence  of 
the  nation. 


So    likewife,  the  reputation  of  a  fkillful 
merchant,  who  ihould  aifplay  the  greateft 

abilities  in  the  conducft  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  who  fhould  he  the  oracle  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  will  not  inlure  his  pure 
and  diiintereftcd  condu&  in  a  public  line: 
that  reputation,  more  efpecialiy,  will  not 
be  a  warrant  for  that  elevation  of  character 
which  preferves  men  from  the  inebriation 
caufed  by  the  pride  of  a  high  ftation,  and 
that  dignity  in  his  manners,  without 
which  a  man  is  always  in  France,  on  the 
verge  of  being  defpiled. 

Thus,  the  reputation  of  a  learned  re- 
porting judge,  who,  in  a  litigious  cauie, 
mould  follow  and  unveil  with  great  ; 
city,  the  quirks  and  windings  of  error,  and 
infincerity,  will  not  be  a  fecurity  that  his 
mind,  bent  by  habit,  mall  know  1: 
tend  to  n  ts,  or  how  to  hend 

at  once,  a  great  diveriïtvor"  i  >ns,  and 

toknowlikev  .  todiicc.  own 

C  c  2  wcr$ 
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powers,-  all  thofe  towards  which  his  atten- 
tion fhould  not  be  directed. 

Lastly,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  re- 
putation of  a  philofophica-1  writer,  who* 
fhould  ably  difcufs  the  mo  ft  important 
queftions  of  ad  minift  ration,  will  not  war- 
rant his  firmnefs,  ability,  and  prudence  in 
his  actions,  in  the  fame  degree,  as  he  was 
fertile,  and  bold  in  his  aflèrtions. 

We  ought  not  therefore,  to  be  furprifed  at 
the  number  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  great  rifks  to  be  run  in  the  choice  of 
a  minifter  of  the  finances  :  we  ought  not  to 
rely  on  what  we  cannot  hope  for  ;  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  acting  minifter,  by  comparing  it  with  an 
ideal  phantom  conceived  by  imagination  : 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  fome  confequence 
to  obferve,  that  men  never  form  the  idea  of 
perfection  with  more  felf-complacency  and 
delicacy,  than  when  they  may,  by  means 
of  thefe  unnatural  fancies,  eclipfe  or  lef- 
fen  whatever  they  compare  with-  them. 
Oh  !  how  difficult,  how  rare  to  be  found* 
are  an  exact  proportion,   and  perfect  modera- 

tion 
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tion,  either  in  our  judgment,  or  our 
Thoughts  !  We  are  too  apt  to  believe  we 
poneis  that  greatnefs  we  exaggerate,  that 
ikill  we  find  wanting  in  others,  and  thai 
virtue  which  we  require  from  them, 
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CHAP.    "XXXHL 


CONCISE    ENUMERATION    OF    THE     SOURCES 
OF   THE  POWER  OF  FRANCE. 


HjT^HIS  rich    and    fuperb    kingdom  con_ 
-*-      tains,    I    believe,    nearly    twenty-fix 
millions  of  fouls. 

Its  extent  is  about  twenty-feven  thoufand 
fquare  leagues. 

The  foil  of  this  fortunate  country  is  not 
averfe  to  any  of  the  productions  of  Europe, 
and  feveral  are  peculiar  to  it. 

A   great   number    of  navigable   rivers, 
fome  canals,     and    nearly,    nine    thoufand 
leagues  of  public  roads,    facilitate  the  inte- 
rior 
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îior  communications   of  France,    and   the 
ocean,  and  Mediterranean  lea  water  its  coafts. 

A  Salubrious  and  temperate  climate 
Would  render  the  ordinary  life  of  man 
longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
if  moral  caufes  did  not  lbmetimes  oppofe- 
the  favourable  influence  of  nature. 

The  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  France 
is  fo  diversified,  that  this  kingdom  perhaps 
16  in  no  real  want  of  the  works  of  art  of 
other  nations. 

Wealthy  colonies  in  America  form  a 
part  of  the  King's  povTeffions  ;  and  pro- 
duels  to  the  amount  Of  above  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  livres  are  annually 
imported  into  France 

The  contributions  of  the  nation,  added 
to  the  domain  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  the  patrimonial  eftates  of  towns,  hoi- 
pitals,  c;:c.  amount  to  (Ik  hundred  mil! 

The   clergy  pofTefs   a  yearly   in- 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions* 

Ce  4  The 
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The  annual  balance  of  commerce  in  fa- 
vour of  France,  might  be  eftimaced  before, 
the  lafl  war  at  feventy  millions. 

The  gold  and  filver  fpecie  in  circulation 
in  the  kingdom,  amounts  to  above  two 
thoufand  millions  of  livres. 

The  annual  increafe  of  that  wealth  may 
be  valued  at  forty  millions. 

And  this  increafe  is  probably  equal  to 
the  augmentation  of  fpecie  in  all  the  other 
{rates  of  Europe  collectively. 

What  a  wonderful  difplay  of  power! 
How  many  motives  for  being  contented 
with  a  prudent  method  of  making  the  heft 
of  fuch  numerous  blefîings  !  How  many 
reafons  for  not  being  jealous  of  other  na- 
tions !  And  what  a  fource  of  regret,  when 
the  earth  is  imbrued  with  blood  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  fmall  increafe  of .  ufelefs 
fuperiority,  at  the  expence  of  public  feli- 
city, to  which  fo  much  may,  and  ought 
to  be  added. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.     XXXI  V» 


ON    WAR. 


A  H  !  How  impatient  I  have  been  to 
difcuis  this  fubjecl:,  and  how  earneft- 
ly  has  my  foul  longed  to  expatiate  on  the 
evils  attached  to  this  dreadful  calamity  ! 
it  flops  the  courfe  of  falutary  plans  ;  it 
dries  up  the  fources  of  profperity  :  it  diverts 
men's  minds  from  attending  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  nations;  it  even  fome times  lufpends 
the  ideas  of  juftice  and  humanity  ;  in  fhort, 
it  expels  all  beneficent  and  humane  fenti- 
ments,  and  places  enmity,  hatred,  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  oppreilion,  and  the  rage  of  de- 
valuation in  their  Head. 

The 
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The  firft  idea  that  prefents  itfelf  to  me, 
when  I  confider  the  origin  of  moft  wars, 
is,  that  thofe  great  political  combinations, 
which  have  fo  often  kindled  the  firebrand 
of  difcord,  and  occafioned  fo  many  devas- 
tations, fcarcely  ever  deferved  that  (hare 
of  admiration  which  was  bellowed  upon 
them  ;  and  I  mail  at  leail  make  bold  to  fay, 
that  when  a  ftate  is  arrived  at  an  eminent 
degree  of  power  and  fplendour,  it  rnufl 
be  for  want  of  a  Sufficiently  general  concep- 
tion, and  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  its 
means  and  its  refburces,  that  continual 
anxieties  are  entertained,  and  the  duration 
of  the  public  tranquillity  made  dependent 
on  fo  many  uncertain  Speculations.  I  (hall 
not  even  be  afraid  of  obferving,  that  in  a 
nation  under  the  above  predicament,  it  is 
a  real  misfortune  for  the  people,  when, 
from  a  fpirit  of  imitation,  government  ha- 
bituates itfelf  to  confider  its  ftrength  as  de- 
pendent on  thofe  exterior  ties,  whole  con- 
texture and  combination  form  what  is  call- 
ed political  fcknce.  Then,  the  fubtleft  ideas 
■on  the  balance  of  power  take  the  lead  of 
every  other  thought,  and  .continually  oc- 
cupy the   attention  ;    then,    thofe    frequent 

wars 
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wars  of  competitorfhip  fpring  up,  whereof 
the  firft,  renders  a  fécond  more  probable, 
for  in  proportion  as  a  ftate  is  weakened  by 
a  war,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  apt  loon  to 
become  jealous,  becaufe  the  fentiment  of 
jealoufy  is  onl)r  founded  on  companion, 
and  in  the  courte  of  lèverai  revoking  years, 
it  is  lometimes  one  power,  and  fometimes 
another,  that  attracts  the  attention  of  po- 
liticians, thus  the  employment  of  every 
nation,  In  every  age,  is  to  endeavour  conti- 
nually to  reduce  other  nations,  to  the  fame 
low   ftate    to   which   it   has    broup'ht   itfelf 

o 

by  its  errors  ;  whilft,  if  it  was  not  to  wade 
its  ftrength,  if  it  was  to  ftudy  the  proper 
ufe  of  its  means,  and  to  make  the  befr. 
of  them,  with  the  help  of  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration, it  would  arrive,  without  any  ef- 
fort, at  that  degree  of  iuperioritv  which  it 
wifhes  to  attain. 

I  must  likewife  remark,  that  this  kind  of 
fuperiority  is  the  only  one  whole  confe- 
quences  are  as  it  wen  il.     The  tri- 

umphs of  war  undoubt  dly  raife  a  ns 
above  that  which  is  conquered;  bu 
rhelc    triumphs    commonly    require    long 

efF 
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efforts,  and  great  facrifices,  the  weaknefs 
that  refults  from  them,  neceflarily  changes 
the  proportions  that  exifted  between  its 
ftrength  and  that  of  the  great  ftates  that 
took  no  part  in  its  quarrel,  and  whofe 
profperity  increafed  during  the  peace  they 
enjoyed. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  deny,  that  the 
grandeur  at  which  a  llate  arrives  through 
the  prudence  of  its  adminiftration  is  the 
moft  important,  and  that  which  moll:  com- 
mands the  refpect  of  other  nations  :  they 
are  much  more  jealous  of  the  fmalleft  in- 
creafe  of  dominions  procured  by  means  of 
war,  or  policy,  than  of  that  augmentation 
of  power  which  is  founded  upon  order  ; 
and  this  fentiment  is  natural  :  for  that 
propenfity  which  originated  in  the  prudent 
conduct,  of  a  fovereign,  makes  his  virtues 
recollected  ;  and  they  are  confidered  as  a 
fafeguard  againft  the  abufe  he  might  make 
of  the  increafe  of  his  ilrength. 

In  our  day,  commerce  has  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  making  the  earth  a  fcene  of 
blood  ;  that  loofe,  and  indefinite  idea,  adds 
new  luftre  to  the  fcience  of  politics  ;    and 

the 
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the  public  opinion  excited  by  a  word, 
which  reprefents  univerfal  intereft,  is 
often  deceived  in  its  judgments.  I  would 
willingly  alk  thofe  who  are  ever  ready 
to  give  their  voice  for  war  from  fuch 
motives  :  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
balance  of  the  commerce  of  your  country  ? 
Have  you  ftudied  its  elements  ?  Have  you 
fufficiently  examined,  if  the  additional  traf- 
fic in  which  you  deiîre  to  participate,  will 
increafe  the  national  wealth  ;  and  do  you 
diftinguifh  well  the  fource,  and  the  effects 
of  that  wealth  ?  Have  you  balanced  the 
advantages  that  you  expect  from  war, 
againft  the  damage  which  may  refult  to 
your  eftabliftted  commerce,  from  the  rife 
of  the  rate  of  intereft  occafioned  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  government  loans,  and  the  ad- 
ditional rife  in  the  price  of  induftry  occafion- 
ed by  the  increafe  of  taxes  ?  Are  you  allured 
that  whilft  you  endeavour  to  open  a  new 
branch  of  commerce  by  the  fword,  another 
will  not  efcape  you,  either  on  account  of  the 
regard  you  will  be  forced  to  mow  to  your  an- 
cient allies,  or  of  the  conceiTions  that  will  b^ 
required  by  the  new  ?  Laftly,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  extent  of  your  prefent 
profperity,  and  have  you  eftimatcd  the  extent 

or* 
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of  the  facririces  that  even  the  end  at  which 
you  afpire  may  deferve  ?  Nothing  is  more 
Ample  than  the  word  commerce,  when 
only  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  confidered  : 
nothing  is  more  complicated,  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  univerfality  of  exchanges, 
to  the  importance  of  fome,  to  the  ufelefP 
nefs  of  others,  to  the  difadvantage  of  feve- 
ral  ;  in  mort,  to  political  views,  to  labour, 
to  taxes,  and  to  all  the  unexpected  combi- 
nations that  war  and  great  events  occafion  : 
a  deliberate  and  profound  reflection  ought 
therefore  to  be  employed  before  we  deter- 
mine on  kindling  the  torch  of  difcord 
thoughout  the  univerfe,  for  commercial 
intereft  ;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  in  times  of  peace,  a  diminution  of 
certain  duties,  a  bounty  on  fome  expor- 
tations, a  privilege  obtained  among  fome 
foreign  nations,-  and  a  variety  of  other 
benefits  refulting  from  a  prudent  admini- 
stration, are  often  of  more  value  than  the 
advantages  propofed  to  be  gained  with  fleets 
and  armies. 

Nations    in    their    favage    ftate,   were 

guided   by  blind,  and   unruly  pallions,   and 

thefe    pallions    have  been    moderated   in    a 

4  great 
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by   tli'.:  i  '  ci\  ili/aiion  ; 

but  the  multiplicity  and  the  confunon  of 
di\erle  interefts,  which  the  ideas  of  moncv, 
commerce',  national  wealth,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  have  introduced,  are  bee 
i'o  many  other  caufes  of  enmity  and  jca- 
loufy  ;  and  as  the  fcience  of  government 
is  not  improved  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tradictions it  has  to  reconcile,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties it  has  to  overcome,  mankind  llill 
enjoys  but  imperfectly,  the  change  made  in 
its  condition. 

I  could  wifh  a  confederation  that  alv. 
made  a  deep  imprefiion  on  me,  were  feri- 
ouuy  reflected  on  :  m  oft  governments  ap- 
pear iatisned,  when  after  a  bloody  and  c\- 
peniive  war,  they  have  made  an  honour- 
able treaty  of  peace  ;  undoubtedly  iiicli 
an  end  of  a  war  may  be  lufi'cient  for  a 
nation,  which  having  been  unjuftîy  attack- 
ed, was  compelled  to  repel  force  by  force  : 
but  a   nation   that  might  hav<  ;   the 

enmity  of  other  powers    by  more    circum- 
fpecl:  proc  eedings,  Y         i    lus 

entered  into  a  war   fn 

.),  cannot  be  igno  >unt 
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of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  not  the  only 
object  worthy  of  their  attention  ;  they  have 
alfo  to  confider,  what  would  have  been  their 
fituation  at  the  time  fuch  a  treaty  is  made, 
if  war  had  not  interrupted  the  courfe  of  their 
profperity. 

Such  comparifbns  would  have  often  been 
very  ufeful  to  all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  and 
Great  Britain  more  efpecially  would  have 
been  greatly  inftru&ed  thereby  :  but  not 
being  able  to  offer  fo  general  a  ftatement,  I 
mall  limit  my  reflections  to  thofe  which 
may  be  applied  to  France. 

Let  usfuppofe  a  war,  during  which  this 
kingdom  fhouid  be  obliged  to  alienate  from 
fifty  to  fixty  millions  of  its  annual  revenue 
to  pay  the  interefts  of  the  loans  which  the 
preparations  for  war,  the  ex  pences  of  each 
campaign,  and  the  paying  off  of  debts  mould 
have  rendered  neceffary  :  and  let  us  next 
take  a  rapid  view  of  the  different  ufes  go- 
vernment might  have  made  of  that  reve- 
nue, not  only  towards  the  increafe  of  pub- 
lic 
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lie  felicity,    but  alio  in  the  augmentation 

of  its  military  forces. 

The  diftribution  I  nm  going  to  make  of 
that  revenue,  does  not  indicate  my  opinion  ; 
but  in  a  calculation  of  this  kind,  I  defire 
even  to  obviate  any  objections,  by  mew- 
ing how  the  different  wifties  that  are  form- 
ed in  a  monarchy,  both  with  refpeel  to 
happineis  and  power,  would  have  been 
entirely  accomplimed. 

In  the  firfr.  place,  I  find  that  with 
eighteen  millions  of  that  annual  revenue, 
the  companies  of  the  regiments  might  have 
been  nearly  carried  to  their  full  complement, 
and  the  army  augmented  with  fifty  thoufand 
foot  foldiers,  and  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
horfe. 

I  find,  in  the  next  place,  that  two  mil- 
lions of  that  revenue,  which  in  time  of 
peace  would  have  paid  the  interei!  of  a  loan 
of  forty  millions,  would  have  added  to  our 
navy,  thirty  men  of  war,  and  a  proportion- 
able number  of  frigates  ;  which  might 
have    been    maintained    with    four   millions 

Vol.  TIT.  Dd  yearly: 
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yearly  :  thus  we  fee  twenty- four  millions 
of  that  revenue  folely  devoted  to  the  military 
fer  vice. 

Let  us  now  allow  the  furplus,  for  the 
diverfe  branches  of  adminiftration,  and  let 
us  coniider  its  confequences. 

With  eighteen  millions  yearly,  the  price 
of  fait  might  have  been  rendered  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  reducing  it 
a  third,  in  the  provinces  of  the  little  gabels, 
and  two-thirds,  in  the  provinces  of  the  great 
gabels,  and  not  increafing  the  charges  of 
the  privileged  provinces. 

With  four  or  five  millions,  the  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  freed 
from  all  cuftom-houfe  duties,  without  raif- 
ing  thofe  levied  on  the  imports  or  exports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  without  carrying  to  ac- 
count, the  improvements  I  pointed  out  when 
treating  on  that  fubjec"t. 

With  two  millions,  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres,  ferving  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
fucceffive  loans  up  to  fifty  millions,  the  ne- 

cefïary 
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cclTarv   canals   that  are  wanting  in  France 
might  have  been  executed. 

With  one  million  yearly,  government 
would  have  been  enabled  to  give  fufficient 
bounties  to  all  eftablifhments  of  induftry, 
that  might  increafe  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom. 

With  one  million,  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  the  lums  vearly  deflined  to  give 
work  to  the  poor  would  have  been  doubled; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  would  have  been  greatly  be- 
nefited, as  vicinal  communications  would 
have  been  multiplied. 

With  a  like  fum,  the  prifons  through- 
out the  kingdom  would  have  been  improv- 
ed in  a  few  years,  and  all  charitable  efta- 
blimments  brought  to  their  perfection. 

And  with  two  millions  yearly,  allotted  to 

that   purpole,   the  clearing   of  wafre  lands, 
would  have  received  an  incredible  aclivity. 

1)  d  2  Th 
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These  distributions  compofe  thirty-one 
raillions  ;  which  joined  to  twenty-four 
millions  for  military  expences,  make  to- 
gether the  fum  of  fifty-five  millions  em- 
ployed as  above,  a  fum  equal  to  that  which 
I  fuppofe  alienated  from  the  public  reve- 
nue for  the  annual  expences  of  war. 

It  is  apparent,  that  it  is  eafy  to  modify 
the  above  diftributions  in  feveral  different 
manners  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  perceive  the 
immenfe  advantages  which  this  ftatement 
prefents,  either  for  the  ftxength  and  profpe- 
rity  of  the  ftate,  or  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
indigent  claries  of  the  nation. 

This  is  not  all,  for  if  we  carry  to  account 
the  diminution  of  commerce  which  remits 
from  a  war  of  five  or  fix  years  duration,  we 
mall  find  that  the  kingdom  is  deprived  of  a 
confiderable  augmentation  of  wealth. 

Lastly,  war,  and  the  loans  it  occafions, 
caufe  a  fenfible  rife  in  the  rate  of  intereft.  ; 
whilft.  peace,  under  a  rational  adminiftra- 
tion,  lowers  it  annually,  were  it  only 
through  the  effect  of  the  increafe  of  fpecie, 

and 
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and  of  the  influence  of  the  ftatcd  reimburfe- 
nru  nts.  This  fucceiïive  reduction  of  intereft 
is  likewife  a  fource  of  inestimable  advan- 
tages to  commerce,  agriculture  and  finances. 

Now  let  the  above  refults  be  compared 
with  the  benefits  which  a  fortunate  war 
(and  they  are  not  all  ib)  may  procure  to  a 
kingdom  arrived  to  the  degree  of  profperity 
of  France  ;  let  that  comparifon  be  made, 
not  in  a  defultory  manner,  but  with  the 
help  of  reflection  and  feience,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  for  the  moft  part,  ten  feeds 
have  been  fown  to  reap  one. 

Certainly,  with  fo  many  means  of 
power,  a  government  may  expect  with  great 
probability,  to  humble  its  rivals,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  dominions  :  but  to  make  ufe  of  its 
forces  for  the  felicity  of  its  fubjects,  to 
command  refpecl  without  the  aiftfbnce  and 
the  dangers  of  reftlefs  politicks  ;  thefc  are 
the  real,  and  obligatory  advantages  to  be 
made  of  the  greatnefs  of  its  fituation,  it 
(hows  at  once  a  knowledge  of  its  afceiulencv 
and  of  its  proper  uks  ;  then  it  imitate*  thole 
kindly  rivers,  whole  rapid  current  cannot 
D  d  3  be 
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be  flopped,  but  which  in  their  majeftic 
courfe  favour  navigation,  facilitate  com- 
merce, and  fertilize  the  country  without 
devaluation,  or  deitruâiion. 

It  is  not  war,  but  a  prudent  and  peaceful 
adminiftration  alone,  that  can  procure  to 
France,  all  that  it  frill  wants. 

The  amount  of  the  fpecie  in  the  kingdom 
is  immenfe  ;  but  the  want  of  public  con- 
fidence, very  often  occafions  the  greatefT  part 
of  it  to  be  hoarded. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  im- 
menfe ;  but  the  excefs  and  the  nature  of 
the  taxes  render  the  country  inhabitants 
poor,  and  difcourage  them  :  the  human  fpe- 
cies  is  weakened  from  too  great  wretched - 
nefs  ;  and  the  number  of  children  who  die 
before  the  age  at  which  ftrength  is  difplayed, 
furpafles  the  natural  proportion. 

The  fovereign's  revenue  is  immenfe  ;  but 
the  public  debt  coniumes  two  fifths  of  it  ; 
and  it  is  only  with  the  produce  of  a  prudent 

economy 
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economy,  and  by  lowering-  of  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft,  that  this  charge  can  be  lctîcncd. 

The  contributions  of  the  nation,  more 
especially,  arc.  immenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  by 
conftantly  ftrengthening  public  credit,  that 
government  can  be  enabled  to  find  fuflicient 
refources,  in  extraordinary  circuml'tances. 

Lastly,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  fa- 
vour of  the  kingdom,  is  a  prodigious  lource 
of  riches  ;  but  war  lu  Spends  its  courfe  ;  and 
an  important  reflection  arifes  out  of  that 
obfervation  ;  which  is,  that  the  nation  which 
derives  the  greateir.  advantages  from  peace, 
makes  alio  the  greateft  Sacrifices,  when  it 
renounces  that  calm   and  profperous   State. 

How  will  the  cafe  be  then,  if,  which  can- 
not  be  avoided,  we    join  to  all   thole    con- 
siderations,   the   affecting    representation  of 
the  evils  that  attend  on  war?  How  will 
tpear,  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  fet  a 
price  on   the    life  and    fufferings  of  men  ? 
And  as  the  Speculations  of  the  mind  are  un- 
certain, as  arguments  are  often  déficient  in 
that  energy  which  belongs  only  to  the  nrrcc- 
1)  d  4  tions, 
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tions  of  the  foul,  we  cannot  wifh  too  ar- 
dently, that  thofe  profound  fentiments  of 
humanity,  which  animate  every  thought, 
may  pofl'efs  the  hearts  of  the  minifters  of 
Kings.  Then,  the  examination  of  the  mo- 
tives that  may  determine  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  will  appear  to  be  the  mon:  ferions 
of  all  deliberations  ;  then,  a  fenfible  emotion 
will  affecT:  all  thofe,  who  may  be  called  to 
that  difcuilion  ;  then,  in  the  midft  of  a 
council,  in  which  endeavours  might  be  ufed 
to  determine  the  opinion  of  the  fovereign,  by 
political  calculations  ;  the  moll;  honeft  of 
his  iervants,  would  perhaps  dare  to  hold 
this  language  to  him. 

"  Sire,  war  is  the  fource  of  fo  many  evils  ; 
"  it  is  fo  terrible  a  fcourge,  that  a  fenfible 
"  and  provident  fovereign,  never  ought  to 
*'  undertake  it  without  the  moil:  evidently 
*'  juft  motives:  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
"  greateft  monarch  in  the  univerfe,  to  give 
'*  the  example  of  that  morality  of  fovereign  s, 
*c  which  affures  the  happinefs  of  humanity 
*'  and  the  tranquillity  of  nations.  Do  not 
*'  giveaway,  Sire,  to  vain  anxieties,  nor  to 
*<  uncertain  expectations.     Ah  !  what  have 

you 
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u  you  to  fear,  and  what  mould  excite  your 
"  jealoufy:   You  reign  over  twenty-fix  mil- 

u  lions  of  men  ;  providence  has  blefied 
"  your  empire,  by  diftributing  in  every  part, 
"  with  a  bountiful  hand,  all  forts  of  pro- 
"  duclions;  your  kingdom  acquires  every 
"  year,  as  much  fpecie  as  the  reft  of  Europe 
"  collecYivelv  ;  you  enjov  immenfe  revc- 
M  nues,  and  their  prudent  distribution  may 
u  enable  you  to  maintain  a  navy  and  armies 
capable  of  commanding  the  refpec"l  of 
thofe  nations  that  are  jealous  of  your 
power.  The  war  to  which  you  are  ad- 
viied,  may  very  likely  coft  you  eight,  or 
"  nine  hundred  millions  of  livres:  and 
"  though  victory  was  to  be  a  confiant  at- 
tendant on  your  arms,  you  will  devote  to 
death,  or  to  cruel  fuffe rings,  fo  great  a 
number  of  your  fubjecls,  that  if  any  per- 
fon  who  could  look  into  futurity,  was 
*'  at  this  inftant  to  fet  the  lift  before  your 
il  eyes,  you  would  fhrink  back  with  horror. 
"  Still  this  is  not  all  ;  you  are  going  to 
"  overburden  your  people  with  new  raxes, 
"  who  have  fcarcely  had  any  refpite  ;  you 
u  are  going  to  flacken  the  activity  ofcom- 
W  merce     and     manufactures  ;     in     ovder 

"  to 
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to  procure  feamen  and  foldicrs  ;  men 
bred  to  hufbandry  will  be  preflèd,  and 
taken  from  their  country  labours  ;  and 
an  hundred  thoufand  families  will  per- 
haps be  deprived  of  the  hands  that  feed 
them.  And  yet,  though  crowned  with 
the  greatefr.  fucceffes,  after  fo  many  evils, 
after  fo  many  calamities,  what  will  you 
obtain  ?  A  traniient  ally,  uncertain  gra- 
titude, perhaps  an  ifland  at  the  diftance 
of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  your  em- 
pire, or  fome  new  fubjects  in  another  he- 
mifphere  ?  Alas  !  you  are  called  to  no- 
bler conquefts  :  turn  your  eyes  to  the  in- 
terior parts  of  your  kingdom  ;  conlider 
what  communications  and  canals  are  frill 
wanting  ;  look  at  thofe  peftilential  marines 
that  ought  to  be  drained,  and  thofe  wafte- 
lands,  whofe  cultivation  would  be  afîured 
on  the  firft  glimpfe  of  affiftance  from 
government  ;  look  on  that  part  of  your 
people,  who  would  be  encouraged  to  new 
undertakings  by  a  diminution  of  taxes  ; 
look  more  efpecially,  at  that  other  really 
wretched  clafs,  which  ftands  in  need  of 
immediate  affiftance  to  refift  the  mifery 
of  its  fituation.     And  yet,  to  effectuate 

V  fa 
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*4  fo  many  benefits,  a  fmall  part  of  the  ca- 
"  pital  you  are  going  to  confume  in  the  war 
"  to  which  you  are  advifed,  would  perhaps 
44  be  fufEcient.  Are  not  the  numerous  in- 
44  habitants  of  your  extenfive  dominions 
44  efficient  to  gratify  your  love  of  the  peo- 
44  pie  ?  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it, 
44  equal  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  good  it 
44  is  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  do  ?  But  if 
44  you  are  defirous  of  acquiring  more  fub- 
44  jects,  you  may  have  them  without  blood- 
4i  ihed,  and  without  fighting  battles  ;  for 
44  they  will  propagate  on  every  fide  in  your 
44  empire,  under  the  influence  of  the  be- 
44  neficent  means  that  are  in  your  hands: 
44  a  good  government  multiplies  the  race  of 
44  men,  as  the  morning-dews  of  the  fpring 
44  nourifh  the  moots  of  a  plant  :  therefore, 
44  before  you  feck  beyond  the  feas,  for  thofe 
44  new  fub  jects,  yet  unknown  to  you,  re- 
44  fleer,  that  in  order  to  acquire  them,  you 
44  are  going  to  facritîce  a  greater  number, 
44  who  love  you,  whom  you  love,  whofe 
44  fidelity  you  have  experienced,  and  whofe 
44  happinefs  is  intruftcd  to  your  care. 
"  What  perfonal  motive  can  therefore  de- 
44  termine  you  to  war  ?  Is  it  the  fplendour 

44   of 
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"  of  the  fuccefTes  you  hope  for  ?  Is  it  the 
"  ambition  of  a  greater  fame  to  be  handed 
"  down  to  pofterity?  But  is  renown  con- 
"  fined  alone,  to  blood-(hed  and  devaluation  ; 
u  and  does  not  that  monarch  acquire  any, 
"  who  diffufes  happinefs  and  profperitv 
"  throughout  his  extenfive  dominions  ? 
"  Titus  reigned  only  three  years  ;  yet  his 
"  name  has  been  tranfmitted  from  age  to 
"  age,  by  the  love  of  nations,  and  is  {fill 
"  made  ufe  of  in  the  eulogiums  beftowed 
"  on  fove reigns. 

"  Do  not  doubt  it,  Sire,  a  prudent  admi- 
"  niftration  will  be  more  valuable  to  you, 
"  than  the  molt  excellent  political  fyftems  ; 
"  and  if  to  fo  much  ftrength,  you  unite 
"  the  fway  and  influence  acquired  over 
"  other  nations,  by  a  diftinguifhed  character 
"  of  juftice  and  moderation,  you  will  en- 
**  joy  at  once,  the  greatefl:  glory  and  the 
**  moll:  formidable  power.  Alas  !  Sire,  pre- 
"  fent  this  magnificent  fpectacle  to  the 
"  world:  and  then,  if  you  délire  triumphal 
*.'  arches,  fhew  yourfelf  in  your  provinces; 
"  and  preceded  by  the  fame  of  your  good- 
*.*  nels,  appear  furrounded  with  the  hlef- 
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"  (ings  of  your  people  and  the  heart  felt  ac- 
"  clamations   of   a  fenfible    nation,    made 

"  happy  by  its   lbvereign." 

Such  is  nearly  the  language  that  an  honeft 
minifter  deeply  impreiied  with  the  confci- 
oufhefs  of  his  diverfe  duties  might  hold  ;  I 
cannot  believe  that  fuch  reflections  would 
be  foreign  to  political  deliberations  :  at  firft, 
they  would  be  thought  extraordinary,  and 
the  minifter  who  mould  argue  in  this  man- 
ner, would  not  be  accounted  a  good  ftatef- 
man:  butas  reafon  has  its  proper  dignity 
and  afcendency,  the  minifter  who  ihould 
inlift  under  its  banners,  and  who  mould 
boldly,  and  without  any  perfonal  préten- 
dons, dare  to  maintain  great  truths,  would 
perhaps  force  his  way  through  prejudice,  or 
habitual  ideas.  Thofe  ideas,  I  own,  have 
a  very  great  authority  ;  and  they  fometimes 
poffefs  the  mind  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
becomes  foreign  to  the  moit  natural  fenti- 
ments.  I  cannot  remember  without  fluid- 
dering,  having  feen  the  following  enume- 
ration, in  a  fratementofthe  money  required 
for  the  exigencies  of  war  : 

FORTV 
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Forty  thoufand  men  to  be  em- 
barked for  the  colonies  -  40,000 

To  be  deducted  for  the  firft  year's 
mortality         -  1 3,333 


Remainder  -  -         26,667 

The  pay  of  whom,  at  the  rate  of,   &c. 

A  clerk  in  office  makes  this  calculation 
in  cool  blood!  A  minifter  too  commonly 
takes  notice  only  of  the  ftatement  of  the  pro- 
bable expences,  and  turns  without  remorfe, 
to  the  next  leaf,  to  examine  the  refult  of  the 
whole. 

How  can  we  forbear  indulging  profound 
fentiments  of  grief  on  fuch  occafions  !  Alas  ! 
if  by  any  law  of  nature  unknown  to  me, 
mankind  deferved  fo  much  indifference,  I 
ihould  be  much  in  the  wrong  to  write,  and 
to  be  fo  earneffcly  anxious  about  their  fate  ; 
I  myfelf  mull:  be  only  a  vile  mafs  of  duff, 
which  the  wind  of  life  fets  in  motion  for  a 
few  moments:  but  I  entertain  a  higher  idea 
of  our  exiftence,  and  of  the  fpirit  by  which 

5  k 
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it  is  animated;  I  entertain  a  higher  idea  of 
thofe  relative  imprefiions  which  the  Divine 
hand  has  damped  upon  us,  and  which  con- 
nect us  with  each  other. 

Citizens,  it  is  faid,  owe  themfelves  to 
their  country  :  undoubtedly  they  do  ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  fix  the  mea- 
fure  of  that  debt  ;  thus,  the  facrifices  it 
requires,  are  juft,  or  unjuft,  fupportable, 
or  terrible,  according  to  the  wifdom  of  its 
deliberations. 

Those  who  apologiie  for  war  will  fay  ; 
mankind  has  always  been  in  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare! Undoubtedly  they  have:  ftorms  have 
alio  deftroyed  the  crops  in  all  ages;  the 
plague  has  fcattered  its  envenomed  breath  ; 
religious  intolerance  has  facrificed  its  vic- 
tims ;  and  crimes  of  every  kind  have  def- 
lated the  earth  Î  But  on  the  other  hand,  rea- 
fon  has  obftinately  fought  againft.  folly,  mo- 
rality againft  vices,  art  againft  lkknefs,  and 
the  induftry  of  men  againft  the  rigours  of 
bad  feafons.  If  barbarous  nations,  con- 
demned to  want  and  wretchedncfs  by  their 
ignorance,  have  been  led  on  to  countries   in 

which 
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which  the  progrefs  of  arts,  and  a  variety  of 
riches  promifed  them  luxuries  till  then  un- 
known !  We  can  eafily  conceive  the  mo- 
tives of  fuch  invafions,  when  humanity  and 
juftice  are  fet  afide  :  but  in  our  days,  when 
the  general  perfection  of  induftry,  and  the 
knowledge  of  commerce  have  rendered  the 
enjoyments  of  nations  more  equal  ;  war 
feems  to  depend  more  on  the  private  ambi- 
tion of  fovereigns,  and  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
their  counfellors. 

But  I  hear  it  Hated  as  the  laft  objection, 
that  men  delight  in  running  hazards,  and 
often  feek  them  of  themfelves  !  I  own  it  :  fe- 
veral,  in  that  purfuit,  attain  diftinguimed 
honours,  and  great  fortunes  :  but  thole  who 
receive  only  the  molt,  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  fubfiftence  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
life  they  rilk  ;  if  they  are  not  inliiled  by 
violence,  if  they  are  not  retrained  by  dif- 
cipline,  are  at  leaf):  retained  under  their 
colours,  from  exalted  fentiments  excited  by 
example  and  opinion  :  but  even  fuppoiing 
that  fome  men  placed  themfelves  volun- 
tarily in  a  fituation  liable  to  calamities  ; 
will  thefe  calamities  change  their  nature  ? 

the 
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the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  is  a  kind  of 
protracted  minority;  and  neither  their  firft 
choice,  nor  their  firft  emotions  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  with  regard  to  thofe  Situations  into 
which  they  are  hurried  by  circumftances. 
Their  fentiments  ought  to  be  afcertained  in 
thofe  moments  in  which  under  the  mod:  ex- 
cruciating pains,  but  ftill  alive,  they  arc- 
carried  away  by  thoufands  from  the  fatal 
field  in  which  they  have  been  mowed 
down  by  the  enemy  :  their  fentiments  ought 
to  be  afcertained,  when  in  thofe  tremen- 
dous places,  where  they  are  heaped  on  each 
other,  and  where  the  tortures  they  bear  to 
preferve  a  languishing  exiftence,  prove  too 
forcibly  the  value  they  let  on  their  lives, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Sacrifice  to  which 
they  have  expofed  thcmfelves  :  their  fenti- 
ments ought  alio  to  be  afcertained  in  thofe 
moments  in  which,  perhaps,  in  addition  to 
fo  many  evils,  the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  momentary  error,  which  has  conducted 
them  to  that  fate,  occurs  to  their  minds  : 
their  fentiments  ought  more  efpccially  to  be 
afcertained,  when  on  board  thofe  Ships 
on  fire,  in  which  the  mod  cruel  death  icares 
them  in  the  face,  when  on  duty  upon  thofe 
ramparts,  on  which  a  fubterraneous  report 
Vol.    III.  E  e  convinces 
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convinces  them,  that  they  are  going  to  be  bu- 
ried under  a  tremendous  heap  of  {tones  and 
rubbifh  :  but  the  earth  covers  them  !  the 
ocean  fwallows  them  up  !  and  we  forget 
them  !  their  voice  in  the  lilence  of  the  grave 
can  no  longer  arraign  the  calamities  of  war! 
hard-hearted  furvivors  that  we  are  !  Whilft 
we  tread  on  mutilated  bodies  and  mattered 
bones,  we  teftify  our  joy  at  the  glory  and  ho- 
nours, of  which  we  alone  are  become  the  heirs  ! 

Let  me  not  be  reproached  with  having 
dwelt  too  long  on  thefe  melancholy  def- 
c options  :  they  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, fo  much  are  we  accuftomed  in  the 
very  midft  of  fociety,  to  confider  war,  and 
all  its  horrors,  folely  as  an  honourable  oc- 
cupation for  our  illuftrious  youth,  as  an 
exercife  of  their  courage,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  abilities  of  general  officers. 
And  fuch  is  the  effect  of  this  tranfient  deli- 
rium, that  what  is  only  the  meer  rumour 
of  the  various  polite  afl'emblies  in  the  capital, 
is  fometimes  taken  for  the  general  wifh  of  the 
nation.  Alas!  you  who  govern,  do  not  be 
deceived  by  that  rumour  :  thofe  whofe  im- 
pulfeyou  are  fo  ready  to  follow,  will  foon 
5  wonder 
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wonder  at  your  condefcenuon  ;  fo  {hallow 
arc  their  fentiments,  and  more  efpecially, 
fo  little  are  they  conformable  to  their  real 
interefr.  ;  but  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
delight  in  novelty  :  and  after  a  long  peace, 
they  are  impatient  tor  the  tumult  of  war  : 
as  we  iometimes  fee  fhepherds  in  the  high- 
lands tired  with  the  uniformity  of  their 
lives,  wifhing  for  a  ftorm,  or  a  tempeft,  that 
agitated  nature  may  prefent  them  a  new 
fpeclacle  to  their  eyes. 

Neither  ought  we  to  forget,  that  in 
the  midft.  of  the  buftle  of  fociety,  the  mind 
is  only  fet  in  motion  by  fimple  ideas,  as  it 
has  not  time  to  attend  to  deliberate  difcui- 
fions  :  thus,  the  hope  of  a  fuccefsful  en- 
terprize,  the  fplendour  of  a  victory,  the 
humbling  of  a  nation  we  are  jealous  of; 
are  the  ideas  that  are  indulged  with  avidity  : 
but  the  greatnefs  of  the  expence,  the  for- 
tunate and  fertile  ufe,  that  expence  might 
otherwife  be  put  to  ;  and  alas!  mult  I  lay 
it?  the  death  and  delTruciion  of  thofe  men, 
whole  funeral  obfequies  we  do  not  behold; 
all  thofe  d  i  ver  fe  confide  rat  ion  s  which  ouçht 
to  be  connected  with  each  other  in  our 
E  e  2  minds, 
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minds,  are  almofl  always  difperfed,  or  iheh 
impreffion  is  too  tranfitory. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  thofe  men 
whofe  reflections  are  more  general  and  com- 
prehend ve,  of  thofe  who  are  guided  by  the 
two  great  lights,  of  thought  and  feeling,  to 
itart,  to  defend,  to  animate  if  poffible,-  ra- 
tional and  profperous  ideas  ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  tear  off  the  veil  that  conceals  them,  in 
order  to  give  them  full  fplendour  and  in- 
fluence: it  is  alfo  their  duty  not  to  be  faf- 
.  cinated  by  the,  illu fions  of  falfe  glory,  but 
rather  to  refer  ve  their  purefl  homage  for 
thofe  general  and  beneficent  virtues,  that  are 
above  all,  and  before  all  things,  the  tutelar 
genius  of  nations.  As  for  me,  far  from  re- 
greting  that  I  have  oppofed,  to  the  bell:  of  my 
abilities,  thofe  chimeras  which  are  deftruc- 
tiveof  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
real  ftrength  of  fiâtes  ;  far  from  being  afraid 
of  having  manifeiled  too  much  zeal  for 
truths  that  are  repugnant  to  lb  many  paf- 
fions  and  prejudices;  I  look  upon  thele  truths 
to  be  fo  ufeful,  neceffary,  and  fo  entirely 
juft  ;  and  I  am  fo  deeply  impreffed  with  them, 
that  after  having  fupported  them  with  my 
4  feeble 
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feeble  endeavours  during  my  mi  ni  ft  rv,  and 
after  having  endeavoured  to  diffufe  the 
knowledge  or"  them  even  in  my  retreat,  I 
could  wiih  the  Lift  drop  of  my  blood  were 
employed  in  imprinting  them  upon  men's 
minds, 

It  is  you,  more  .efpecially,  whom  I  in- 
vite to  i'upport  thefe  principle:  ;  and  who 
ought  to  do  it,  you  who  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  character  of  your  ftacion,  and  the  rank 
you  occupy  in  the  church  :  never  forget 
that  you  are  the  minifters  of  peace  ;  and 
when  you  are  performing  the  ceremony  of 
bkiilng  the  banners,  when  you  confecratc 
victories,  and  trophies  of  war,  let  your 
hearts  be  fenfible  above  all  things,  to  the 
misfortunes  of  humanity,  and  let  your  clo- 
qence  recall  them  to  the  confeiences  of 
fovereigns  :  leave  to  the  world  and  its  his- 
torians, the  care  of  celebrating  the  heroes  of 
death  and  vengeance;  for,  amidft  the  tumult 
of  their  deftruciive  païîions,  companion  for 
mankind  is  your  province  :  caule  th< 
vereign  to  be  loved  for  his  virtues,  and  his 
minifters  for  their  wifdom  and  prudence: 
but  never  adopt  the  language  of  courtiers, 
E  e  3  when 
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when  you  fpeak  in  the  name  of  him  before 
whom,  all  the  powers  on  earth  are  nothing. 

The  fubject  I  am  now  treating,  concerns 
every  nation  ;  and  we  cannot  remark  with- 
out regret,  that  in  feveral  ftates,  war  is  not 
the  only  fcourge  that  multiplies  the  cala- 
mities of  mankind  :  they  are  alfo  increafed 
by  that  abfolutely  military  genius  which  is 
ibmetimes  the  confequence,  and  at  others 
the  forerunner  of  war  :  already,  feveral 
liâtes  are  nothing  but  immenfe  barracks  ; 
and  the  fucceffive  increafe  of  difciplined  ar- 
mies augments  taxes,  fear,  and  (lavery  in  an 
equal  proportion;  in  fhort,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate re-action,  it  happens,  that  the  excef- 
five  expences  which  are  the  effect  of  this 
compulfive  (ituation,  infpire  a  defireto  turn 
them  to  account,  by  conquefls  :  and  in 
proportion  as  fovereigns  extend  their  poffef- 
fions,  defpotifm  becomes  more  neceffary  ; 
and  even  the  time  will  come,  when  its  ac- 
tivity will  not  be  rapid  enough,  to  connect 
fo  many  parts  together.  Then,  fovereigns 
will  confider  thought  and  reflection  as  op- 
pofite  to  their  defigns  ;  and  perhaps  actu- 
ated by  an  ambition  fimilar  to  that  of  ma- 
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vhinifts,  and  mechanicians,  their  lait  re- 
search will  be  to  difcover  fome  iecret  to 
ftop,  or  put  in  motion  by  a  Tingle  fpring,  all 
the  wiihes  of  their  fubjects.  What  a  degra- 
dation of  human  nature!  What  a  facrilice 
offered  to  the  ambition  of  one  man  !  Thefe 
ideas  are  indeed  lefs  fenfible,  when  there 
'  are,  in  fuch  monarchies,  as  is  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  feveral  fovereigns  endowed  with  a 
iuperior  fpirit,  and  who  being  often  agitated 
by  different  fentiments,  would  wifh  to  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  national  genius  which 
gives  them  perfonal  fatisfa&ion,  with  the 
military  principles  that  are  requilite  for 
their  politicks  ;  but  men  pafs  away,  and 
with  them  fometimes  are  loft  all  the  miti- 
gations that  had  no  other  fupport  but  their 
character, 

The  fpirit  of  the  reflections  I  have  hi- 
therto made,  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
nations  whole  interefts  are  regulated  by  the 
will  of  one  man  :  I  addrefs  myfelf  equally 
to  you,  great  nation,  (Great  Britain) 
to  whom  the  fentiment  of  liberty  imparts 
all  its  Powers  !  Let  that  energy  of  your 
fouls,  let  that  abundance  and  communi- 
E  e  4  cation 
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cation  of  knowledge  which  refults  from  it, 
lead  you  to  entertain  the  fentiments  of  poli- 
tical humanity,  that  are  fo  well  connected 
with  generous  and  extenlive  ideas.  Be  not 
mattered  by  an  ardent  délire  of  wealth,  nor 
by  a  proud  confidence  in  yourfelves,  nor  by 
a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  other  nations  ;  and 
fin  ce  the  waves  qf  the  ocean  free  you  from 
the  imperious  yoke  of  difciplined  armies, 
think  that  your  iiriï  care  is  due  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  precious  government  under 
which  you  live  :  tremhle  leaft  you  one  day 
become  indifferent  to  it;  if  on  account  of 
thofe  exceffive  taxes  which  war  accumulates 
on  you,  you  expofe  the  public  and  patriotic 
fentiment  from  which  your  flrength  and 
your  happinefs  have  fo  long  proceeded,  to 
too  fcvere  conflicts  with  felt  interefr.  ;  in 
fhort,  as  in  every  country,  as  foon  as  the 
temporary  reign  of  private  parlions  is  over, 
men  call:  a  wifhful  look  on  that  dépolit  of 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  of  which 
you  are  flill  the  guardians  ;  think,  that  you 
are  accountable  to  mankind  for  that  liberty, 
whofe  laft  remains  you  preferve,  that  if  its 
traces  mould  foon  happen  to  be  erafed  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  the  type  and  re- 
membrance. 
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paembrance  of  it  may  (till  be  found  fome- 
where. 

And  you,  rifing  nation,  whom  generous 
efforts  have  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Europe! 
Let  the  univerfe  be  ftruck  with  ftill  greater 
reverence  at  the  fight  of  the  privileges  you 
have  acquired,  by  feeing  you  continually 
employed  for  the  public  felicity  :  do  not 
offer  it  as  a  facrifice  at  the  un  fettled  fhrinc 
of  political  ideas,  and  of  the  deceitful  com- 
binations of  warlike  ambition  ;  avoid,  or  at 
leaft.  delay  participating  in  the  pafiions  of  our 
hemifpherc  ;  make  your  own  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  which  experience  alone,  has 
given  to  our  old  age,  and  preferve  for  a 
longtime,  the  fimplicity  of  chUdhood  :  in 
fhort,  honour  human  nature,  by  (hewing 
that  when  left  to  its  own  feelings,  it  is 
ftill  capable  of  thofe  virtues  that  maintain 
public  order,  and  of  that  prudence  which 
infures  public  tranquillity. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXXV. 


OTHER      REFLECTIONS     ON      THE      SAME 
SUBJECT. 


TT7HAT  more  remains  for  me  to  lay  ? 
I  ought  to  ftop  here  ;  for  my  fee- 
ble voice  is  not  adequate  to  the  majefty  of  fo 
great  a  fubjecl  ;  I  prefume,  however,  to  ibli- 
cit  this  lafl  moment  of  attention.  -Hitherto, 
it  was  under  the  ideas  of  public  felicity, 
and  in  an  exact  comprehenfion  of  what  con- 
flitutes  real  power,  that  I  fought  for  argu- 
ments to  divert  fovereigns  from  a  fpirit  of 
war  and  jealoufy;  but  I  mould  execute  the 
talk  I  have  impofed  upon  myfelf  very  im- 
perfectly, if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  interefl 
them  in  the  truths,  the  defence  of  which  I 

have 
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have  undertaken,  by  the  confideration  of 
their  own  pcrfonal  happinefs  :  and  it  is  to 
the  difcharge  of  this  duty,  that  I  deftine  the 
refle&ions  I   am  going  to  offer. 

Sovereigns  very  foon  grow  tired  of 
amufements  and  vanities  :  pleasures  croud 
upon  them,  before  they  have  time  to  wim 
for  them,  and  they  experience  a  full  fatiety 
of  them,  long  before  other  men.  Born  in 
the  midft  of  the  pomp  of  courts,  and  of  the 
timorous  refpects  of  thofe  who  furround 
them,  they  accuftom  themfelves  from  their 
infancy  to  the  fplendour  of  the  throne,  and 
its  brilliant  train  flrikes  their  fenfes  no 
longer  ;  they  muft  therefore,  have  fome 
object  to  intereft  them,  or  continual  variety, 
to  free  them  from  the  wearinefs  that  puriues 
them  every  where.  Some  conrfructed  pa- 
laces and  pyramids,  to  roufe,  as  it  were  in 
their  own  breafts,  the  idea  of  their  great- 
nefs  :  others  had  an  ambition  to  extend 
their  dominions  ;  and  were  not  afraid  to  fa- 
crifice  the  blood  and  fortune  of  their  iub- 
jects,  to  add  fome  few  leagues  of  land,  to 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  they  already  pof- 
feffed  without  enjoyment  :  a  greater  number, 

indifferent 
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indifferent  to  every  thing,  paffed  their  reigns 
in  floth  and  inactivity  :  but  undoubtedly 
the  mofl  fortunate  among  them,  were  thofe, 
who  endowed  at  onee  with  noble  and  {qii~ 
fible  fouls,  experienced  how  fatisfactory 
it  was  to  be  beneficent.  It  is  only'in  the 
exercife  of  this  virtue,  that  fovereigns  can 
find  pleafure  continually  regenerating  ;  its 
objects  are  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  diverfified, 
that  the  fentiment  of  it  is  never  exhaufted  ; 
and  it  foon  finds  itfelf  connected  with  ideas 
of  regularity  and  order,  which  add  frefh 
ftrength  to  it,  fo  that,  whilft  falfe  glory 
requires  perpetual  adulation,  and  only  en- 
joys itfelf  in  the  midft  of  noife  and  accla- 
mations, public  beneficence  adminifters  to 
thofe  who  exercife  it,  confolations  adapted 
to  each  day,  and  to  every  moment  ;  they  are, 
as  it  were,  an  independent  property,  which 
neither  time,  nor  men,  nor  their  ingratitude. 
can  takea  way. 

What  anxieties,  what  remorfe  attends 
upon  the  moft  dazzling  and  renowned  am- 
bition, that  of  victories  and  conquefls  !  A 
name  indeed  fprings  up  and  is  recorded  in 
hiftory,  from  the  midft  of  battles  and  de- 
valuation, 
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vaftation,  from  the  midfr.  ôf  thole  heaps  or" 
alhes,  to  which  flourifhing  cities  have  been 
reduced  by  fire,  and  from  thofe  fields,  in 
which  whole  armies  have  found  their  graves  ; 
but  it  is  the  name  of  that  ibvereign,  who 
to  glut  his  ideas  of  glory,  commanded  thofe 
ravages,  and  willed  thofe  devaluations  :  it 
may  be  compared  with  refpect  to  us,  to 
thofè  extinguished  volcanos  which  formerly 
vomited  fulphur,  and  bitumen  :  the  faint 
remembrance  of  which  fometimes  excites 
our  wonder  :  but  thofe  horrid  traces  which 
a  warlike  and  conquering  prince  leaves  of 
himielf  long  after  his  time,  are  no  proofs  that 
lie  enjoyed  happinefs.  I  fancy  I  fee  fuch  a 
fovereign,  in  the  moll:  fplendid  moment  of 
his  glory  and  of  his  triumph:  at  that  in- 
ftant  in  which,  after  having  hearkened  to 
the  dilcourfes  of  his  courtiers,  and  being  in- 
ated  with  their  praifes,  he  retires  alone 
to  his  clofet,  holding  in  his  hand,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  horrors  of  an  engagement  ; 
he  reads  the  recital  attentively,  not  as 
aman  guided  by  fimple  curiofity,  who  hav- 
'lothing  to  reproach  himièlf  with,  fecks 
only  to  gratify  his  paffion  for  variety  ;  but 
rather  as  the  author  of  fo  no 
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everyone  of  which,  he  is  perhaps  arraigned 
in  his  own  confcience.  Then,  on  the  eve 
of  commanding  more  bloodfhed,  on  the  eve 
of  increafing  the  burthen  of  the  taxes,  of 
aggravating  the  fate  of  his  fubjedts,  and 
of  making  them  feel  the  weight  of  his  con- 
quering arm  ;  how  many  melancholy  re- 
flections occupy  his  mind  ;  how  many 
gloomy  ideas  affail  him  !  In  that  inftant, 
he  would  wim  to  recall  the  crowd  that  fur- 
rounded  him  :  return,  would  he  willingly 
cry,  return,  and  tell  me,  what  it  was  that 
intoxicated  me  juft  now:  you  are  gone,  and 
1  find  myfelf  as  it  were,  in  a  frightful  de- 
fert  :  in  folitude,  I  do  not  know  even  the 
traces  of  my  firft.  fentiments  :  the  light  that 
dazzled  me  is  extinguifhed  :  my  joys  are 
fled  ;  my  glory  is  vanifhed  Î 

Such  mufl  be  nearly,  the  feries  of 
thoughts  that  take  poffeffion  of  the  victorious 
monarch  left  to  himfelf  :  in  the  mean  while, 
night  comes  on  apace,  darknefs  and  filence 
cover  the  earth  ;  peace  feems  to  reign 
every  where,  except  in  his  heart  :  the  plain- 
tive cries  of  the  dying,  the  lamentations  of 
difconfolate  families,  the  various  calamities 

of 
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of  which  he  is  the  author,  occur  to  his  re- 
membrance, and  trouble  his  imagination  : 
every  thing  gives  him  anxiety,  every  thing 
holds  his  mind  in  iufpenfe  ;  a  dream,  the 
whittling  of  the  winds,  a  clap  of  thunder 
arc  lbmetimes  fufficient  to  agitate  him,  and 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  infignificancy. 
Who  am  I,  does  he  unwillingly  exclaim, 
to  order  Co  much  deyaftation,  and  to  be  the 
cauie  of  the  ihedding  fo  many  tears  !  born 
to  be  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  I 
am  become  its  fcourge  !  is  that  the  ufe  I 
ought  to  make  of  the  treafures  at  my  dif- 
pofal,  and  of  the  power  intruded  to  me  ! 
cither  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  exifts 
without  order,  without  any  end,  or  motive; 
or,  elfe,  I  have  fome  account  to  give  ;  and 
what  will  it  be  Î  It  is  in  vain  that  to  fwell 
his  pride,  or  to  exculpate  himfelf  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  anxious  monarch  defires  to 
attribute  his  fucceffes  and  triumphs  to  the 
Supreme  Being  :  he  thinks  he  feels  an  in- 
vifible  hand  that  repels  him,  and  feems  to 
reject  his  gratitude.  At  laft,  diffracted 
with  thefe  ideas,  he  endeavours  to  bury  in 
fleep,  the  hours  that  are  fo  irkfome  to  him; 
impatient  till  the  return  of  day,  the  fplen- 

dour 
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dour  of  his  court,  and  the  multitude  of 
his  fermants  approach  to  difpel  his  anguifh, 
end  renew  his  illufions. 

Ah  Ï  what  a  different  fcene  is  the  life  of 
a  beneficent  fovereign  !  We  feem  as  if 
paffing  from  a  ftormy  and  tempeftuous 
night,  to  one  of  thole  pure  and  lerene  days 
in  which  the  calmnefs  of  nature  animates., 
in  every  being,  the  delight  he  feels  in  his 
exiftence,  and  awakens  the  fentiment  of 
happinefs.  A  beneficent  fovereign  finds  a 
continual  fource  of  agreeable  fenfations,  in 
the  difpofition  of  his  foul  ;  and  of  interefting 
objects,  in  the  occupations  of  his  mind:  no- 
thing in  nature,  or  in  the  order  of  fociety  is 
indifferent  to  him,  becaufe  every  thing  is 
in  fome  degree,  or  other,  connected  with  the 
fate  of  men,  and  the  meafure  of  happi- 
nefs of  which  they  are  fuceptible.  By  put- 
ting himfelf  on  a  par  with  them,  by  his 
love  for  them  and  his  reflections  ;  he  is  not 
governed  by  that  haughty  pride  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  immenfe  diftance  that  fove- 
reigns  generally  fet  between  their  fubje&s 
and  themfelves,  and  which  leaves  them,  as 
it  were,  alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth  :  but 

he 
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lie  pofleffes  that  more  fublime  and  active 
fcniation,  which  proceeds  from  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  what  he  is  able  to  do  for  their 
happinefs.  Laftly,  by  learning  in  the  ear- 
ly period  of  hib  life,  not  to  thiuk  entirely 
of  himfelf,  but  to  live  for  others,  a  bene- 
ficent fovcreign  lengthens  the  duration  of 
his  plcafnres  ;  and  old  age,  habit,  and  fa- 
tiety  which  extinguifh  all  the  pailîons  of 
men,  feem  to  make  a  refpe£tful  exception 
to  his.  He,  who  makes  all  his  power  fub- 
fervieiit  to  the  views  of  his  ambition,  foon 
experiences  the  refinance  offered  by  various 
events,  diverie  interests,  and  limited  means  : 
he  is  like  a  pilot,  who  fteers  his  fhip 
through  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  at  every  in- 
frant  hears  the  cracking  of  the  timbers 
that  break,  or  are  detached  from  the  fides. 
The  fovereign  alio,  who  makes  it  his  ear- 
ned bufmefs  to  attend  to  the  profperitv  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  public  welfare,  un- 
doubtedly meets  likewife  with  difficulties; 
but  thole  obftacles  neither  four  his  temper, 
nor  exafperate  him  :  an  honeft  intention 
creates  a  quiet  confeience,  and  a  kind  of 
harmony  between  our  fentiments  and  our 
s;  which  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
Vol.  III.  F  f  greatcfl 
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greateft  perplexities,  maintains  calmnefs 
and  tranquillity  in  the  breaft  of  a  good 
prince  :  fo  that,  inftead  of  flying,  as  it 
were,  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  thus 
fhortening  the  moments  of  his  life,  he  takes 
a  delight  in  recollection  and  meditation, 
and  in  all  thofe  actions  of  the  foul,  in  which 
a  man  is  juftly  fatisfied  with  himfelf  :  the 
darknefs  of  night,  by  recalling  the  moft 
confolatory  recollections,  feems  to  animate 
his  folitude;  the  convulsions  of  agitated 
nature,  inftead  of  alarrning  his  imagina- 
tion, awaken  ideas  within  him,  that  form 
an  agreeable  connection  with  his  fenti- 
ments;  the  love  of  mankind  by  which  he 
is  actuated,  the  fpirit  of  public  benefi- 
cence with  which  he  is  animated,  the  or- 
der that  he  delights  in  maintaining,  infpire 
him.  with  the  moft  generous  thoughts  ; 
and  by  employing  his  refources  and  his 
authority  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjects,  he  rifes  to  the  comprehenfion  of 
that  Infinite  Being,  who,  in  the  creation 
of  the  univerfe  feems  to  have  diiplayed  as 
much  beneficence,  as  power. 
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It  is  "m  this  conftantly  clear  current  of 
l  11  ti  meat  s,aiid  actions,  which  correfpond  with 
each  other,  that  a  beneficent  fovereign  fees  his 
days  fmoothly  glide  along;  and  when  old  age 
informs  him  of  the  approach  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which  his  ftrcngth  will  fail  him, 
he  looks  forward  to  that  inevitable  period 
with  tranquillity  ;  and  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  act  or  advife,  he  takes  a  re- 
troipccHve  view  of  his  reign  ;  and  fatisned 
with  the  prudent  ufe  he  has  made  of  it,  he 
gives  himfelf  up  to  thofe  hopes,  which 
virtuous  and  fenfible  minds  ajone  can  en- 
tertain. 

How  very  different  is  the  clofe  of  the 
life  of  that  fovereign,  who  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  ambition,  ai;d  a  paffion  of 
war  :  how  often  does  his  laft  moment  ap- 
pear terrible  to  him,  and  ot  what  little  ufe 
are  his  mod  brilliant  actions.  Worn  out 
by  age  and  fickneis,  when  the  fhades  of 
death  furround  him,  and  when  he  could 
wi(h  to  chace  away  the  melancholy  reflec- 
tions that  torment  him,  does  he  command 
his  battles  and  victories  to  be  brought  to  his 
r.ecolle&ion  ?  Does  he  ajk  to  be  reminded 
F  f  2  of 
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ofthofe  torrents  of  the  blood  of  his  enemies 
which  he  caufed  to  be  fhed  ?  Does  he  or- 
der thofe  trophies  of  victory  to  be  unfurl- 
ed before  him,  in  which  he  might  find  the 
traces  of  the  tears  that  watered  them  ? 
No  ;  all  thefe  ideas  terrify  him,  all  thefè 
recollections  are  troublefome  to  him.  /  have 
been  too  fond  of  war,  was  the  laffc  fpeech  of 
the  mod  powerful  of  kings  ;  fuch  were  the 
words  he  addreffed  to  his  great  grandfon  ! 
Tardy  regrets  !  which  certainly  did  not  fuf- 
fice  to  calm  the  agitations  of  his  foul  !  Ah  ! 
how  much  happier  he  would  have  been,  if 
after  a  reign  fimilar  to  that  of  Titus  and 
Antoninus,  he  had  been,  able  to  fay  to 
the  young  prince  :  I  experienced  all  forts 
of  pkafures,  I  was  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  glory  :  believe  a  dying  king  :  I 
only  found  real  content,  in  the  good  I  was 
able  to  do;  tread  in  my  fteps  :  entertain 
for  your  people,  the  fame  tender  affection  I 
felt  for  them  :  inftead  of  deitroying  the 
establishments  I  have  formed  for  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  ftate  ;  inftead  of  rejecting  my 
principles  of  order  and  economy  ;  inftead 
of  abolishing  the  laws  I  promulgated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  clafs,  and  the 
4  allevi- 
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alleviation  of  the  wretched,  proceed  (till 
farther,  and  let  our  names,  blended  to- 
gether, he  equally  bleiied  :  but  when  in 
the  early  period  of  your  reign,  you  (hall 
hear  the  tumultuous  acclamations  that  will 
be  addrefTed  to  you,  do  not  believe  you  are 
already  in  pofièfîion  of  the  love  of  your 
fubjecls,  nor  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  merit 
that  fontiment  :  confider,  that  thefc  fir  ft 
clamours  are  the  cries  of  hope  :  the  people- 
have  fo  many  wants,  and  are  fo  incapable  of 
diftinguifhing  the  degree  of  good,  which 
the  beft  of  kings  may  do  them,  that  If  the 
fovereign  whom  they  do  not  yet  know, 
and  of  whole  virtues  or  abilities  they  are 
yet  ignorant,  only  leaves  a  free  fcope  to 
their  wimes,  and  expectations,  he  will  al- 
ways excite  and  fatisfy  the  imagination. 
Let  this  idea  increafe  your  companion  for 
thofe  numerous  beings,  who  from  their 
ignorance,  and  affecting  fimplicity,  believe 
that  kings  can  redrefs  all  their  grievances  ; 
and  let  it  prefèrvé  you  from  a  premature 
pride.  The  only  juft  opinion  of  us,  is  that 
which  we  leave  behind  us,  the  only  glory, 
that  which  remains  attached  to  our  memory. 
My  talk  is  how  at  an  end,  and  you  are  going 
your's  :  yes,  in  a  moment;  thofe 
F  f  3  courtiers 
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courtiers  who  furround  me,  will  attend 
on  you  ;  in  a  moment,  the  drums  of  the 
guards  will  announce  your  acceffion,  and  all 
the  fpletidour  of  the  throne  will  be  difplay- 
ed  before  your  eyes.  Do  not  fuffer  youi- 
felfto  be  dazzled  by  thefe  brilliant  feduc- 
tions  of  the  fupreme  rank';  but  more  Spe- 
cially, refill:  thofe  wrong  ideas  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  kiiigs,\vhich  ambitious,  or  intereil- 
ed  men  will  endeavour  to  inculcate  in  you  : 
you  will  be  rendered  envious  of  the  power 
of  other  nations,  before  you  have  time  to  be 
acquainted  with  your  own  ;  yon  will  be 
urged  to  deftroy  their  felicity,  before  you 
have  time  to  reflect  on  the  good  you  may 
do  to  your  own  fubjech;  you  will  be  foli- 
cited  to  overturn  the  peace  of  the  world, 
before  you  have  fecured  the  maintenance 
of  order  within  your  own  kingdom  ;  and 
you  will  be  infpired  with  the  defire  of  in- 
creafing  your  dominions,  before  you  have 
even  afcertained  what  cares  and  informa- 
tions are  ueceflary  to  govern  with  prudence 
the  fmalleft  of  your  provinces.  Miftruflr, 
alas  !  that  variety  of  projects  with  which 
they  endeavour  to  feduce  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  fovereigns,  or  to  raife  thefe  paf- 

fions 
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fions  in  them  :  miftruft  all  thofe  fyftems 
with  which  they  attempt  to  make  them 
forget,  both  the  limits  of  their  faculties, 
the  fhortnefs  of  their  life,  and  every  thing 
that  they  have  in  common  with  other  men  : 
fray  by  me  a  little  longer,  my  fon  !  to 
learn,  that  the  fovereign  of  a  moft  powerful 
empire,  vanifhes  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  with  lefs  noife  than  a  leaf  that  falls 
from  a  tree,  or  a  light  that  is  extinguifhed. 


Ff4  CHAP, 
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C   H   A    P.     XXXVI. 


AND    LAST. 


TT  is  time  to  finifh  :  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  talk  I  undertook,  it  has 
been  laborious  to  me,  not  on  account  of 
the  refearches,  the  pains  taken,  or  the.per- 
fevering  meditation  that  fuch  a  work  re- 
quired ;  but  of  the  recollections,  which 
in  fpke  of  me,  united  themielves  with 
all  my  ideas,  and  fentiments.  No  per- 
fon  can  difcover  fooner  than  myfelf,  how 
inadequate  my  abilities  were  to  the  talents 
requifite  to  execute  the  plan  I  had  conceiv- 
ed ;  but  man,  borne  away  by  predomin- 
ant ideas,  rufhes  forward  without  meafur- 
thg   exactly,  the  fpace  he  has  to  run  over. 

But 
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But  after  all,  have  I  been  fo  much 
ceivcd,  that  no  advantage  is  to  reluit  from 
my  intentions,  and  my  endeavours  :  fuj> 
poling;  even  that  no  value  is  lit  on  the 
reflections  that  appeared  to  me  to  bear 
fome  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  nor 
on  the  emotions  of  a  heart  animated  by 
great  motives,  I  (hall  not  be  deprived  of 
every  fatisfaction,  if  it  is  at  leaft  perceiv- 
ed, that  by  collecting  with  regularity  a 
multiplicity  of  interesting  informations,  I 
have  offered  fome  amflance  to  the  medi- 
tations of  (latefmen,  and  of  all  thofe  who  are 
candidates  for  the  adminifcration  of  public 
affairs.  I  mail  even  aflert,  that  the  utility 
of  this  part  of  my  work  does  not  depend 
on  the  cxactnefs  of  all  the  particulars,  but 
radier  on  the  connection  and  regular  or- 
der, which  contributes  to  a  more  eafy  con- 
ception of  the  whole  ;  and  affords  the  n 
of  discovering  without  trouble,  the  <.  i 
and  alterations:  thus  much  I  may  truly 
fay,   that  even    confidcriu  .  un- 

der that    light,  it   is  impoffible  for   1 

1   price  on  the   affiftance   I  mould  have 
ived  from  (uch  a  treatife,  or    to   .: 
mine  what  facrificcs  of  my  private  fortune 

1  wo  u  1.1 
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I  would  not  have  made  to  obtain  it,  if, 
when  I  took  the  reins  of  administration, 
fomebody  had  offered  it  to  me. 

This  aftertion  would  not  excite  any  won- 
der, if  others  knew  by  experience  as  well 
as  I  do,  in  what  a  ftate  of  confufion  are 
all  the  ideas  that  may  be  ufefui  to  the 
public  :  infomuch,  that  in  the  midft  of 
this  diforder,  the  admin iftration  of  the  fin- 
ances is  rather  a  fchool  to  learn  the  means, 
than  a  ftation  capable  of  doing  good,  in  an 
active  and  fpeedy  manner  :  fome  well  af- 
fected minifters  have  perhaps  only  want- 
ed to  penetrate  into  the  chaos  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  their  view,  in  order  to  con* 
cur  effkacioufly  to  the  profperity  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  fometimes  alfo,  they  em- 
braced the  idea  that  all  was  well,  in  or* 
der  to  avoid  the  pains  that  became  necef- 
fary  to  find  out  the  traces  of  reafon  and 
truth,  in  the  midft  of  the  darknefs  that 
furrounds  adminiftration. 

Some  perfons,  will  fay  perhaps,  that  I 
ought  to  have  been  contented  with  giving 
to  the  department  of  the  finances,  the  re- 

fult 
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luit  of  the  refearcne's  and  of  the  reflecti- 
ons to  which  I  devoted  my 111 f  during  my 
retreat  ;  but  mould  I  have  taken  lb  much 
pains,  folely,  to  increaie  that  heap  of  pa- 
pers which  time  covers  with  its  du  ft,  after 
a  clerk  has  made  a  few  extracts  from 
them,  according  to  the  meafure  of  his  abi- 
lities, or  of  his  leifure  ?  Befides,  if  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  important  to  multiplv  th« 
is  of  inftrucHon  for  thofe  who  are  one 
day  to  have  a  ihare  in  the  government, 
it  is  not  lefs  eflèntial  on  the  other, 
to  inform  and  guide  the  tribunal  before 
which  they  will  be  called  to  appear,  which 
tribunal  is  that  of  public  opinion.  Let 
it  not  be  doubted  ;  general  informations 
are  what  fooner  or  latter  will  become  the 
acting  principle  of  the  good  of  the  flate  : 
and  lb  long  as  public  opinion  continues 
to  be  weak  in  its  decifion,  uncertain  in 
its  knowledge,  and  inattentive,  no  power- 
ful lafe-guard  will  exiit  againft  errors, 
and  wrong  lyftems.  Thefê  were  the  re- 
flections that  an  m  ia  ted  me,  when  I  under- 
took to  dépolit  lb  me  of  my  thoughts  in 
this  work:  I  have  fecn  the  very  beft  in- 
ftitutions  have   no    other    fupport  than  the 

man 
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man  who  conceived  them  ;  I  have  feen  his 
plans  and  his  labours  difappear  with  his 
perfon  ;  1  have  ihen  ministers  of  the  fin- 
ances make  as  light  of  the  ideas  of  their 
predeceffors,  as  if  the  fovereign's  autho- 
rity had  not  confecrated  them  ?  and  I  have 
feen  the  fmalleft  fhare  of  felf-love  at  every 
inftant,  get  the  better  of  the  general  views 
of  order  and  perfection.  Some  remedy 
ought  therefore  to  be  found  againft  this  con- 
tinual fluctuation  :  fuch  an  unfettled  admini- 
stration muft  be  curbed,  and  the  attainment 
of  this  important  object  can  only  take  place, 
through  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  retraining  power  of  public  opinion. 
Undoubtedly,  the  inftruction  that  is  to 
guide  that  opinion,  is  only  infeniibly  ex- 
tended and  ftrengthened  :  but  thofe  power- 
ful dikes  that  are  now  capable  of  curbing 
the  impetuofity  of  the  ocean,  are  nothing 
but  grains  of  fand  accumulated  and  ren- 
dered compact  by  length  of  time. 

Neither  precepts,  nor  great  examples 
have  always  fpeedy  effects  ;  nor  is  their 
impreffion  univerfal  ;  but  intelligent  men 
diftinguim  their  traces,  fometimes,  in  what 

is 
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is  done,  fometimes,  in  what  remains  un- 
done for  want  of  courage  ;  fometimes,  in 
the  exact  obfervation  of  good  principles, 
and  oftener,  in  their  adoption  in  part  ; 
fometimes,  in  a  fincere  love  of  order  and 
virtue,  and  fometim.  s  alfo,  in  a  political 
affectation  of  that  fentiment  :  minds  and 
characters  a  flume  diiferent  forms  ;  hut 
every  thing  is,  more  or  lefs,  finally  influ- 
enced by  the  impulfe  of  the  public.  It 
js  then  its  ignorance  and  indifference  that 
are  moil  to  bo  feared  ;  and  that  general 
careleflhefs,  which  cauii ng  it  to  neglect 
great  and  ufeful  ideas,  and  to  leave  a  free 
fcope  to  the  errors  of  thole  who  govern 
feems  to  abandon  the  world  to  its  own 
fate.  Alas  !  (muft  it  be  laid)  the  rime 
perhaps  prefles,  to  talk  to  men  about  the 
public  good:  perhaps  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lofi  ,  in  fixing  their  attention 
on  the  various  relative  objects  that  unite 
them  to  each  other:  they  every  day  be- 
come more  perfonally  felfilh,  every  day 
fome  tye  is  relaxed,  and  the  1  pi  rit  of  in- 
difFerence  makes  a  rrefh  progrefs  :  tiny  are 
ftill  fenfible  to  the  antient  denominations, 
of  honour,  and   of  one's  own  country,  but 

their 
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their  acceptation  becomes  lefs  extenfive, 
and  they  ierve  much  more  as  a  pretence 
for  the  dcftruclive  pafhons,  than  as  a  mo- 
tive for  beneficent  ideas  :  iaiHy,  tince  the 
virtues  fee  m  to  require  more  than  ever,  to 
be  made  confpicuous,  in  order  to  be  exer- 
cifed,  it  becomes  infinitely  effential  that 
public  opinion  mould  excite  people  to  be 
virtuous  :  that  opinion  ought  therefore  to  be 
fupported,  and  to  be  guided  ;  it  ought  to 
be  called  to  the  affiltance  of  the  ideas, 
that  are  really  jnterefting  to  the  felicity 
of  mankind. 

Let  then  the  motive  and  the  aim  of 
this  work  be  excufed:  I  was  encouraged 
to  it,  not  from  any  prefumptipn,  or  any 
wrong  idea  of  my  abilities  ;  but  it  feemed 
to  me,  that  I  was  under  very  uncommon 
circumftances,  and  that  I  owed  lome 
acknowledgment  for  the  chance  that  col- 
lected them  :  in  fad,  if  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  the  Jong  feries  of  miniirers  of  the 
finances,  we  lhall  find,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  that  fqme  of  tjaem  died  during 
the  courfe  of  their  miniitry  ;  that  others, 
and    they    are   the    moft  numerous    clafs, 

5      '  Pre" 
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preficled  in  that  department,  as  if  they  were 
not  pofloflcd  of  it,  or  as  if  it  was  an  office 
of  mere  parade,  or  a  finecure  ;  and  that  all  the 
knowledge  they  retired  with,  was  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  bulinefs  of  their 
department,  and  a  lift  of  all  the  individuals 
on  whom  they  had  conferred  obligations,  and 
of  all  the  ungrateful  people  they  defervediy 
met  with  :  that  feveral  minifters,  without 
any  fixed  principles,  and  without  any  opi- 
nion of  their  own,  were  led  all  manner  of 
ways,  by  the  diverfe  perfons  in  whom 
they  placed  a  blind  confidence,  in  fomuch 
that  even  the  good  of  which  they  were 
the  pafTive  inflruments,  was  not  the  refult 
of  any  regular  chain  of  ideas  ;  and  from 
the  in  fiant  they  were  removed  from  public 
affairs,  they  found  thcmiclves  in  a  defert, 
and  as  it  were  feparatcd  from  their  own 
actions  :  they  may  have  had  fome  recol- 
lection and  knowledge  of  what  they  had 
feen,  but  even  the  moft  perfect  remember- 
ance  does  not  fuffice  to  enable  a  man  to 
form  all  his  knowledge  and  information 
into  one  compact  body  of  facts,  and  all 
very  extenfive  calculations  are  a  continual 
fourcc  of  errors  and  of  confuiïon,  when  (li- 
fted 
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veiled  of  that  intelligence  of  mind  which 
difting-uifhcs  probabilities,  and  which,  with 
the  affi fiance  of  accommodations  and  com- 
panions, offers  a  frefh  guide  in  the  fearch 
of  truth. 

T  may  truly  fay,  that  in  fome  refpects 
at  leaft,  my  fituation  was  different  from 
thofe  I  have  jufl  delineated.  I  was  early 
confcious  of  the  neceffity  I  was  under  of 
fupporting  myfelf;  and  I  placed  no  un- 
bounded confidence  in  any  man  :  I  fought 
for  inftruclions  every  where  :  I  heard  :  I 
confuîted  ;  but  having  always  rendered  the 
ideas  of  others'Tubfervient  to  my  own  re- 
flections, i  found  myfelf  in  my  retreat  as 
it  were  in  poiïeffion  of  the  fame  capital, 
as  during  my  adminiftration,  and  perhaps, 
a  little  richer,  becaufe  I  had  then  more 
time  to  beftow  on  meditation.  The  or- 
der in  which  1  endeavoured  to  fet  the 
various  informations  I  fucceffively  acquir- 
ed, has  made  them  my  own  :  and  as  I 
always  adapted  them  to  fome  plan,  or  to 
formé  idea,  now  that  I  find  myfelf  like  all 
other  miniiters  out   of  place,   without   af- 

iiftance 
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fiftance  from,  or  communication  with  thofê 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  I  have  been  able 
to  form  a  collection  of  my  informations, 
and  of  my  ideas.  Laftly,  though  I  was 
icarcely  rive  years,  minifter  of  the  finances, 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  ipace  of  time 
was  longer  for  me,  than  for  moft  men  :  I 
was  not  diftracted  by  any  pleafure,  nor 
any  idea  of  fortune  ;  nor  by  any  wi flies  to 
ingratiate  my  ici  f  with  the  great,  or  thole 
in  favour  ;  nor  by  any  of  thofc  acti- 
ons, which  one  muft  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal :  nor  yet  by  any  of  thofe  pre- 
judices which  one  muft  always  endeavour 
to  juftify  :  in  ihort,  I  quitted  the  helm  of 
public  affairs  at  an  age,  in  which  my  foul 
had  not  yet  loft  any  of  that  activity  with- 
out wjiich  every  idea  of  public  good  is 
languifhing;  I  thought  therefore  that  pe- 
culiarly circumftanced  as  I  was,  it  would 
fhow  a  kind  of  indifference,  if  I  fpent 
the  reft  of  my  life  in  idlenefs  ;  and  I 
flattered  myfelf  that  in  the  pro&CUtiojl  of 
a  new  fpecies  of  labour,  my  intentions 
would  at  leaft  met  with  a  favourable  in- 
nce. 


Vol.  III.  G  g  An 
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An  explanation  may  perhaps  be  expected, 
of  the  reafons  that  induced  me  to  print 
this  work,  without  having  previoufly  fub- 
mitted  it  to  the  revifion  of  one  of  the  royal 
cenfors  :  I  thought  I  was  able  to  exercife  his 
functions  in  my  own  behalf:  I  thought  I 
owed  that  mark  of  refpect  to  truths  which 
concern  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  to  dare 
to  fubmit  them  in  a .  direct  manner  to 
the  public  judgment  :  I  thought,  more  ef- 
fpecially,  that  it  was  not  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  few  felfifh,  trifling  parlions  that  objects 
fo  interelting  ought  to  be  brought.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  think  it  poffible  that  a 
work  can  be  difapproved,  in  which  the 
purelt  morality  has  been  the  guide  of  my 
fentiments,  and  of  my  expreffions,  in  which 
I  have  fo  clearly  manifefted  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  France,  and  in  every  part 
of  which  I  have  fhewn  refpect  to  in- 
dividuals, to  the  corporate  bodies  of  the 
ftate,  and  to  thofe  opinions  that  are 
founded  on  the  laws,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  government.  If  this  confidence  of 
mine  was  not  well  founded,  and  if  thofe 
whofe  enmity  I  have  already  experienced, 
are  .  to     triumph    over    me     once    more  ; 

that 
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that  internal  fentiment  which  has  already 
fupported  me,  again  mail  be  my  confo- 
lation. 

In  fact,  what  am  I,  who  have  fo  few 
years  to  live  Î  what  am  I,  in  companion 
with  a  fingle  ufeful  truth,  or  a  fingle  in- 
ftructive  information,  which  if  it  chance  to 
fall  on  a  fertile  foil,  will  produce  for  a  long 
time,  the  moft  falutary  confequences  !  All 
perfonal  calculations  are  erroneous  ;  and 
fooner  or  later,  time  unveils  the  moft  fe- 
ducing  illufions  :  man  finds  trouble,  where 
he  looked  for  nothing  but  content  ;  wcari- 
nefs  where  he  flattered  himfelf  with  habitu- 
al enjoyments  ;  and  difgufts  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  nothing  but  glory  :  he  ices 
the  phantoms  of  his  imagination  appear, 
and  vanifh  in  the  lame  inftant  :  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  hopes,  the  triumphs  of  his 
vanity,  the  fuccefles  of  his  ambition,  (et 
pâmons  in  their  true  light  ;  and  he 
ftands  in  need  of  a  continual  renewal  of 
taftes,  wiihcs,  and  inclinations,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  get  through  the  fhortfpaceof 
his  life.  It  is  therefore  necemiry,  on  thistu- 
G  g  2  multuous 
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multuous  ftage,  to  rely  on  fome  principle  ; 
and  the  only  one  that  can  be  applied  to  all 
events,  that  can  ferve  as  a  guide  to  perfon- 
al  intereft  in  its  doubts,  and  that  can  refifl 
its  temptations,  is  a  deeply  inculcated  confci- 
Oufnefs  of  our  focial  duties,  and  a  noble  idea 
of  order,  and  of  virtue.  We  muft  firmly 
adhere  to  that  great  chain  by  which  man  is 
united  in  fociety,  his  mind  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  good,  his  foul  to  every  gene- 
rous fen timent,  and  his  feeble  exiftence  to 
the  mofr.  fublime  of  all  ideas  :  then  we  may 
fecurely  truft  ourfelves  ;  then  we  may  be- 
lieve we  are  fafely  moored,  and  in  the  midft 
of  the  illufions  of  this  world,  our  opinions 
will  acquire  ftability  :  then,  more  efpecial- 
ly,  we  mall  feel  ourfelves  eager  to  apply 
our  faculties  to  the  objects  that  increafe 
the  ufe  made  of  them,  and  which  feem  to 
augment  our  worth  in  our  own  eyes  :  then 
alfo,  we  mall  become  acquainted  with  true 
rewards,  and  heart  felt  confolations  :  and 
when  the  end  of  all  vanities  approaches, 
when  the  time  arrives  in  which,  the  fhades 
of  the  inevitable  night  of  death  begin  to 
furround  us,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  more 
3  reconciled 
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reconciled  to  that  obfcure  futurity,  we 
{hall  approach  it  with  more  tranquillity  ; 
and  the  feeling  mind,  at  leafr.  will  not  have 
its  anxieties  increafed,  by  regrets  for  loft 
time  ;  for  hours  trifled  away  ;  and  for  tal- 
ents, either  neglected,  or  abufed. 


THE     END. 
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